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The Authority of Industry National and International 


Steel Has Another Job 


MERICAN industry enters 1927 a smooth-running, 
efficient machine—more powerful, better adapted 
to its task and more positively geared to the na- 
tional economic system than ever before. Its pro- 
duction performance during 1926 was a marvel of 
skilful engineering, competent operation and in- 
telligent management. Output of steel, copper, 
cement, automobiles and many manufactured prod- 

ucts in record-breaking volume was accomplished with unprec- 
edented economy in material and labor and the smooth precision 
of a chronometer. 

Thanks to the unparalleled transportation service of the rail- 
roads and auxiliary carriers, materials and manufactures flowed 
to destination with uninterrupted certainty, which contributed to 
the condition of small inventories, minimum frozen capital and 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

This picture of industrial activity, mounted on the back- 
ground of ample credit and framed by declining commodity prices, 
forms the most favorable economic ensemble ever visioned by 
American business. 

In such an environment, it is not surprising that the iron 
and steel division of industry has fared better than in any year 
since the period of war influence. 

But has it received its due share of the reward for its achieve- 
ment? In this unexcelled year of peacetime productivity has it 
enjoyed profits commensurate with its contributions? 

If in this greatest of all years it has fallen behind others— 
notably the cernent and automobile industries—in capitalizing its 
opportunities, the fault lies in the production-minded attitude of 
its leaders, who are unresponsive to the merchandising possibili- 
ties so plainly visible to the heads of practically every other 
branch of American industry. 

Now is the time for makers of steel to realize that the in- 
ternal problems—engineering, operation, production, plant manage- 
ment, finance, etc.—have been mastered to the degree that they 
have become routine. Merchandising, embracing the external 
problems of group competition, trade extension, distribution and 
marketing, challenges the best talent of the industry. 

Attack these unsolved, external complexities with the same 
enthusiasm, energy and persistence that has been devoted dur- 
ing the past 25 years to winning the battle of economical pro- 
duction and stability, and the steel industry will come nearer to 
realizing and maintaining the undisputed leadership it deserves 
as producer of the world’s most beneficent material! 
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BRIGHT SPOTS IN INDUSTRY—MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 





Efficiency in manufacturing has been brought to a plane 


of perfection believed impossible five years ago 


In 1921 an Idea: 


One of the most gratifying factors in industry’s picture 
is the remarkable performance of the railroads 


In 1926 a Reality 


The Seed of National Efficiency, Planted by Herbert Hoover, 
Took Root in Public Opinion, and Now Is Bearing Fruit 


By E. L. Shaner 


N A DAMP, gloomy day in February, 
1921, a small group of engineers were 
seated around a broad-topped table in 
the Onondaga hotel in Syracuse, N. Y. 
They were listening attentively to the 
remarks of a brother engineer, who 
in deliberate, dispassionate language, 
was discussing the discouraging condi- 
tion of industry, which at that time 

was muddling threugh the depths of postwar confusion. 

As the speaker proceeded to the purpose of his mes- 
sage, it became apparent to his audience that a new 
theory of economic control was being expounded. Here, 
they perceived, was an engineer who believed that the 
analytical methods employed in solving engineering prob- 
lems would prove effective in unraveling the tangled 
economic threads that then held business helpless. 

“The waste in our production,” declared the speaker, 
“is measured by the unemployment, the lost time due to 
labor conflict, the losses in labor turnover, and failure 
to secure maximum production of the individual.” 

“Beyond this,” he added, “is a wide area of waste in 
the poor co-ordination of industries and failures in trans- 
portation, coal and power supplies which re-echo daily 
to interrupt the steady operation of industry. There 
are again other wastes due to lack of standardization, 
to speculation, to mismanagement, etc.” 

“Probably we are not producing more than 60 or 70 





per cent of our capacity; that is, if we could synchronize 
all national effort to maximum production, we could pro- 
duce 30 or 40 per cent more commodities and service.” 

The speaker then outlined his plan for “synchronizing 
national effort” by discovering, analyzing and eliminating 
current wastes and by setting up machinery for collecting 
statistics of production, consumption and stocks that would 
serve in the future to guard business against economic 
pitfalls. 


HIS conference was recorded in the business press 

f and newspapers of that period as a meeting of the 

Engineering council, which was the directing board 
of the Federated American Engineering societies, but in 
the light of what has transpired since that time, the 
event assumes unusual significance. it marked the 
earliest stage of propagation of the seed of national ef- 
ficiency, which in the brief span of five years has spread 
to practically every field of industrial endeavor. 

As will have been surmised by the reader, the speak- 
er at the Syracuse conference was Herbert Hoover. Short- 
ly after his return from Europe—the scene of his post- 
war relief work—he began with mathematical precision 
to analyze the American economic situation. His first 
point of contact was with engineers, and his presence 
at Syracuse was in line with his efforts to direct the 
thought of technically trained men to national problems. 

How successfully the Hoover idea would have been dis- 
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seminated had it been left entirely in the hands of 
engineers is not known because Mr. Hoover became sec- 
retary of commerce and immediately launched his 
own campaign for national efficiency. He stressed the 
importance of having accurate information for the guid- 
ance of business and within a few months the depart- 
ment of commerce was providing statistics to industry 
which had not been accessible before. Against opposition 
he advocated the formation of co-operative groups for 
improving the services of information, research and 
market development . Within a short time he had estab- 
lished machinery for standardization and simplification of 
the varieties and sizes of industrial products. 


force in the promotion of national efficiency restored 

in part the long lost confidence of business in 
Washington bureaucracy. But it went farther than that; 
it helped spread the seed of Hoover “synchronization.” 
Other agencies, notably the business papers and the in- 
dustrial trade organizations, got behind the movement. 
Slowly business men and industrial leaders swung from 
mild interest to enthusiastic acceptance of the idea. The 
seed began to take root in the fertile soil of enlightened 
public opinion. 

The result of this general movement was that im- 
portant information, previously open to only a few of the 
larger industrial corporations, became available to every 
unit, regardless of size. Economic pitfalls were posted 
with statistical danger signs and the business highway 
presented fewer hazards to those who observed the signs. 


"T tore entrance of a government department as a 


this national acceptance of what was only an idea 

in 1921. In general the production, distributing and 

consuming agencies of the country functioned more 
smoothly than in any previous year. 

Evidence of this is found in comparisons in fluctuations 


[tiie nation record in 1926 reflects the influence of 


between high and low months in 1920 and 1926. Per- 
centage variations of minimum to maximum are as 
follows: 


1920 1926* 

Index of employment in manufactur- 
ing indies» chaveiakciciccidace 22.8 4.2 
Car loadings (weekly)  .........ccccccccssssscees 28.0 23.0 

Steel ingot production (daily average 
DOP THOME | ccsesvegtteMeisoccnssisaronakcedabencies 22.4 15.7 

Pig iron production (daily average 
TOGH:, THIRD | oiisceibviedlev cavsccuatsivcasisecdasebind 20.1 9.9 
Building activity (value)  ........ccecee 67.1 42.2 
Coal production (tons) ............06 Sratbiiel 27.2 26.2 





*Percentage variation based on figures for first 
11 months. 

The reduction in per cent of variation shows that 
industry was subject to fewer interruptions in 1926 than 
in 1920, but it falls short of indicating the real progress 
in efficiency made in that period. 


may appear in the light of 1926 achievements, 

the country cannot be allowed to fall into a coma 
of self-satisfaction. Unfortunately there still are ugly 
blots on industry’s record. 

The coal industry still is wasting millions annually 
through lack of stabilization, strikes and economic dis- 
orders of all kinds. In the building industry work on 
important projects still can be halted indefinitely by the 
whim of a disgruntled labor union agitator, regardless 
of whether his grievance is real or fancied. Bribery 
and other forms of graft, sabotage, thuggery and mur- 
der, still make the building construction industry one 
of inefficiency—and one distinctly out of step with the 
general trend. 

Removing these blemishes constitutes a challenge which 
should be taken up in 1927 with the same united front 
that has won so much for the country in increasing its 
national efficiency. 


Hyves an: bright the general picture of industry 


BLOTS ON NATIONAL EFFICIENCY—COAL AND BUILDING 





The country has not profited from troublas in the coal 
industry. It still presents a serious problem 
Graft, frequent interruption due to strikes and other 
disorders, cause great waste in building operations 
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Prosperity Reaches Remarkable Level in 1926 





Hand-To-Mouth Buying 


Reveals Business Sobriety 


By John W. Hill 











Industrial Earnings Exceed All Previous Years 








most remarkable years in business history. In 

the first place industrial records for the period 
climbed to new summits. Secondly, business profits 
touched levels overtopping all previous years. 

And lastly, these unmistakable evidences of prosperity 
were not accompanied by that ominously rising crescendo 
of recklessness always associated in the past with such 
high pitched activities. 

Never before has there been what has been termed 
a “prudent prosperity.” Sobriety and conservatism hold- 
ing the reins over unexampled industrial activities 
present a new economic spectacle. Yet that was the 
contribution of 1926. As a result the new year opens 
with the economic balance amazingly well maintained. 

Customarily a swarm of evil symptoms attend the 
unfolding of good times. Prices soar to inflated levels. 
Production becomes distorted with respect to consump- 


<S omeeng important facts rank 1926 as one of the 














tion. Inventories become’ swollen. Efficiency wilts, 
profits diminish and credit supplies are used up. 

Business soon finds itself floundering in a veritable sea 
of troubles. The rescue requires heroic measures. This 
time these things have not happened. Consequently, 
there is no need for a drastic corrective. 

The chief safeguard employed by business to ward 
off the bitter in the prosperity sweet has been the de- 
vice of hand-to-mouth buying. During 1926 this be- 
came the dominant policy in many industries. Frowned 
upon at first by producers of goods, the latter have ended, 
for the most part, by embracing it ardently. 

The year’s events have brought home the truth that 
feverish buying and upbidding of prices are not es- 
sential to good times. With these tendencies absent 
from business in 1926 the period was_ surpassingly 
prosperous. During 1926 all records were broken in the 
following outstanding major factors of industry and 


_ 257 








NO WONDER UNCLE SAM IS *HAPPY 


The prosperity index is based on the following four factors: Automobile production, railroad car loadings, steel ingot 
production, and building awards 
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finance: 
Building contract awards 
Steel ingot production 
Automobile production 
Lumber shipments 
Cement production 
Mail order sales 
Chain store sales 
Railroad freight traffic and earnings 
Bank clearings 
Security prices 
Copper consumption 
Zine consumption 


unit costs of outputs. It has tended to keep prices in check 
and it has made possible high weekly wages. These tenden- 
cies in 1926 helped to bring about an overturning of 
economic theory. Always before prices, profits, wages 
and business activity have moved in unison. Last year 
business activity and profits moved upward and wages 
continued high, while prices declined. This was a re- 
flection in large part at least, of the extraordinary pro- 
ductivity of industries. 

Standing at an index of 226 in 1920, prices dropped 
to an index of 150 in 1926. Wage rates stood at an 
index of 199 in 1920 and by the summer of 1926 they 

had advanced to an index of 238. 





Business profits 

ERE recital of the year’s amaz- 

ing statistical story does not 
portray the real picture. Behind the 
vast volumes of production and con- 
sumption, and behind the profits 
swelling up in corporation treasuries, 
lies a great fundamental fact. That 
is, the wide distribution of wealth 
and spending power in the hands of 
the masses of people of this country. 

This is manifested in the high liv- 
ing standards prevailing. The com- 
forts and conveniences and luxuries 
of modern life are available to 
Americans in a profusion dazzling 
to the eyes of peoples of other lands. 
Moreover, there exists in generous 
measure the ability to buy and the 
leisure to enjoy. 

This immense reservoir of demand 
has stimulated industry. So far as 
demand is concerned the reservoir 
is inexhaustible. The wants of the 
American people are far from being 
supplied. New things, better things, 
more things, these are desired in a 
never ending stream. 


UT unless there is ability to buy, 
demand is ineffective. In the 
United States purchasing power has 
attained a distribution wholly unpre- 
cedented. This has resulted from a 











Whereas the spread in 1920 was 27 
points in favor of prices, it was 88 
points in favor of wage rates in the 
summer of 1926. 


HE buying power of the people 

of the country is measured by 
their production. In 1926 there was 
a vast production of industrial com- 
modities. Because wealth has been 
widely distributed through good 
wages and employment, consumption 
on the main has kept pace with 
outputs. 

During recent years the country 
has seen the creation of stupendous 
new wealth through the building up 
from nothingness of such an in- 
dustry as that of the automobile. 
This industry has been called the 
key of present American prosperity. 
The automotive industry and all of 
its auxiliary lines employ nearly 
4,000,000 people and pay out in 
salaries and wages something like 
$6,000,000,000 annually. This is 
about the amount expended each 
year for automobiles and their up- 
keep. The automobile has taken 
back only what it has created, and 
in addition it has given out great 
impetus in all directions. 

The development of the automotive 
industry has caused the expenditure 











number of sources, three of which 
are of chief importance as follows: 


of a vast volume of capital for new 


Steel Structures Like Pure Oil Tower, building, for machinery and for all 


1. The prodigious increase in effi- Chicago, testify to Organized Industry of the multitude of necessary facili- 


ciency of industry, through the use 
of power and labor saving machinery and through the 
elimination of waste. i 

2. The development and expansion of such great and 
relatively new industries as the automobile, radio, etc. 

8. The existence of a vast reservoir of credit which 
has made possible the extension and expansion of in- 
stallment selling. 

Ass production has been the crowning achievement 

of American industrial genius. It has developed 
hand in hand with mass merchandising, made possible by 
the immense homogenous American market, by national 
and communication systems. Mass output, perhaps, has 
by advertising, and by the great network of transportation 
reached its most vivid manifestation in the automobile 
industry. But it is a note which sounds throughout 
the nation’s industrial structure. Quantity outputs mean 
large production per capita for the country. As the 
people of the country make more goods per capita it 
follows that they have more to enjoy. 

The new science of production has resulted in lowering 


ties which go to produce a motor 
car. Innumerable industries, steel among them, have 
been expanded and have had their productive capacity 
increased through the requirements that have come from 
this great new enterprise. 

Indications are now at hand that the expansion of 
the automotive industry probably has reached at least 
a temporary limit. But through the tireless efforts of 
science new products have been and are being developed, 
these include the radio, the iceless refrigerator and in- 
numerable other products contributing to the comforts 
of life. From these, expansion will continue and new 
wealth will be created, and from them industry should 
derive continued stimulation. While this condition obtains 
then a period of severe depression or liquidation is in- 
conceivable. 

NE of the most important fundamental factors of 
the present situation is that of credit. The United 
States holds more than one-half of the monetary gold 
supply of the world. It could lose $1,000,000,000 of gold 
without feeling the shock. Bank credit is in huge sup- 
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ply. Interest rates are low. There is 
an abundance of credit for all legiti- 
mate needs. 

With the great productive facilities 
available for industry and with this 
the greatest of all homogeneous mar- 
kets of the world at hand it is only 
natural that installment selling should 
be adopted. This plan has had tre- 
mendous expansion and extension in 
recent years. It has excited a great 
deal of criticism and alarm. 

In many cases undoubtedly install- 
ment selling has been pushed to un- 
sound extremes. But many of these 
evils have been corrected. In gen- 
eral bankers and business men are 
alive to the dangers of the plan and 
seem to be guarding against them. 
There now is no convincing proof 
that installment selling has brought 
the country to the brink of disaster. 
On the other hand there is no doubt 
at all that the plan has made im- 
portant contributions to the advance- 
ment of living standards and in the 
maintenance of maximum industrial 
production. 

Intermittent Buying Helped 


Hand-to-mouth buying during the 
past year has served as a sort of 
automatic break upon business enthu- 
siasm. If it continues in 1927 it 
will be a factor of continued strength. 
Whether or not hand-to-mouth buying 
is a permanent policy in American 
business only the future can tell. 
Whether it is a creature of circum- 
stance or a child of deliberate bus- 
iness logic likewise is not at the 
moment clearly evident. 

Certainly ample supplies of goods 
and quick railroad deliveries have 
combined to make hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing the only reasonable business 
policy. Business men have come to rec- 
ognize its soundness under present con- 
ditions. Drastic change in these con- 
ditions might change this attitude, but 
in view of the proven stabilizing effect 
of the 1926 policies any reckless re- 
versal of them is extremely unlikely. 

One of the strongest elements in 
the economic situation of 1926 was the 
evidence that producers have been 
able to keep production in line with 
consumption. This was particularly 
true in the great basic industry of 
iron and steel. During 1926 opera- 
tions were at a level of about 85 
per cent of the theoretical capacity. 

This was about 95 per cent of the 
practical capacity of steel plants for 
a full year. That this high level 
of production was maintained with- 
out the false stimulus of feverish 
buying for future deliveries seems 
to indicate that the consumptive needs 
of the country finally have about 
over-taken the productive capacity of 


iron and steel of the United States. 

The building industry has been one 
of the great supporting foundations 
of prosperity. Construction may not 
continue with the acceleration that 
it disclosed in 1926 but there are 
huge contract awards on hand. These 
give assurance that there will be no 
sharp nor important declines’ in 
building during the first half of the 
year, at least. There has been much 
said about many American centers 
being overbuilt. Yet mere volume 
of floor space is no true test. The 
real measure is where the supply of 
space is up to standard of modern re- 
quirements and demand. This stand- 
ard, like living standards, constantly 
is rising, for office structures, manu- 
facturing quarters and for apart- 





Copies of Etching 
Are Available 


ACING this page is an etch- 

ing from an actual blast fur- 
nace scene made expressly for 
IRON TRADE REVIEW by A. W. 
Remanoczy, commercial artist, 
Cleveland. A small number of ex- 
tra printed copies, identical with 
the accompanying reproduction, 
are available at a cost of 25 cents 
to cover the cost of wrapping and 
mailing. If desired, a limited num- 
ber of copies from the original 
plate, on heavy paper suitable for 
framing, can be supplied at a 
nominal cost through arrangement 
with the artist. 











ments. The result is that some great 
cities practically are being rebuilt with 
replacement construction. The outlet 
for building actions here is almost 
unlimited. 

Moreover, the great prosperity and 
accumulated needs of the railroads 
indicates better buying of equipment 
and important stimulation to industry- 
from that source. 

Perhaps the weakest spot in the 
economic situation is found in agricul- 
ture. During the last year there have 
been declines in prices of grains and 
a serious recession in cotton prices. 

The cash income of all farms in 
1926 was slightly below $10,000,000,- 
000 which was less than 5 per cent 
under the income for 1925 and only 
a shade smaller than the three year 
average from 1923 to 1925. From 
this it appears that there is no seri- 
ous crisis in agriculture. 

The returning stability of Euro- 
pean economic and financial condi- 
tions was one of the great con- 
structive developments in 1926. Out- 
side of Great Britain, which was torn 


by a great coal strike, exceptional 
progress has taken place abroad. 
This has been regarded by some as 
unfavorable, undoubtedly it will mean 
more aggressive competition on Eu- 
rope’s part in world markets. But as Eu- 
ropean prosperity increases so will her 
purchasing power and living standards. 
In the resulting larger world trade, 
America will share, because of her 
ability to compete through mass out- 
puts. 

Looking at the prospect for 1927, 
the elements of strength in the sit- 
uation may be enumerated thus: 

1. The prevalence of hand-to-mouth 
buying and the consequent lack of 
swollen inventories or inflated prices. 

2. The close alignment of produc- 
tion to consumption. 

3. The strong financial possibilities 
of industrial companies as a _ result 
of good earnings and the reduced 
needs for borrowing as a result of 
moderate inventories. 

4. The ease and 
credit. 

On the adverse side two points are 
outstanding. 

1. The indication of some moderate 
lessening of building activities. 

2. The more rapid decline of farm 
prices than industrial ones creating a 
mal-adjustment between the two price 
structures to the disadvantage of agri- 
cultural purchasing power. 


Industrial Production High 


Summarizing the situation it ap- 
pears that 1926 exceeded all other 
years in industrial production and in 
profits, and that it witnessed a great 
increase in the distribution of wealth 
and spending power among. the 
masses of people. 

This has been brought about by the 
gain in the productivity of industry; 
by the avoidance of recklessness on 
the part of enterprise; by the de- 
velopment of such great industries 
as the automobile; and by the ex- 
istence of a tremendous supply of 
credit stimulating the general trade 
and making possible the expansion 
of installment selling. 

By conservatism and hand-to-mouth 
buying and by greater familiarity 
with the fundamental signals of fi- 
nance and industry, business appar- 
ently has reached a point where it is 
better able than ever before to 
avoid and to avert the violent fluctua- 
tions of the business cycle. 

Nineteen hundred _ twenty-seven 
opens with business fundamentals in 
a generally sound condition. No rea- 
son remains for any drastic reaction 
or depression. On the other hand 
everything points to reasonable sta- 
bility, fair activity and to continued 
prosperity. 


abundance of 
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Rise of Individual Is Stimulus 
to Broader Service by Industry 


NCE upon a time Industry and 
O the Average Man were as far 

apart as Congress and the 
President. Each had a faint notion 
that the other existed, but Industry 
lived on the Avenue and the Average 
Man back of the Gas Works and they 
never met Socially. 

The Average Man depended upon In- 
dustry for the Wherewith to meet his 
rent and grocery bill but it was a dim 
and distant Thing to him and he 
sensed Life in it only on the Fifteenth 
and Thirty-first. 

Industry needed the Average Man to 
shovel its Coal and operate its Ma- 
chines, at two dollars per, but re- 
garded him as a Minion and proceeded 
on its ponderous Way wholly unmind- 
ful of him. It never saw the Color 
of his Money, so why bother about 
him? Industry sold to the Secondary 
Manufacturer, Jobber or Wholesaler; 
Production and not Distribution was 
its Worry. 

If the Average Man in a _ burst 
of Generosity took the Family for an 
outing or wanted to attend his mother- 


Is the Consumer 








By E. C. Barringer 


in-law’s Funeral he went down to the 
Depot and boarded a Train. Enough 
of him did so to cause the Railroad 
to buy shiny new Day Coaches, where- 
upon the Car Builders beamed upon 
the Railroads but had nary a smile 
for the Passengers. Who ever heard 
of the Average Man bwying Day 
Coaches? Why should he be cul- 
tivated ? 


Myopia as a Convenience 


So it was with most of the Wants 
of the Average Man. He was the 
Shadow in the background who 
eventually consumed the Goods that 
Industry made but he was not artic- 
ulate. Industry could readily see the 
Jobber who sold to him, but beyond 
that point became strangely afflicted 
with acute Near-sightedness. These 
were the days when Men could gather 
and not punctuate their Conversation 
with Distribution or Purchasing Power 
or Cycles or Economics or Indices. 

Came a day when some one devised 
a Contraption that ran by _ itself— 
most of the time. Folks gasped, 
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asked what was the World coming 
to and agreed that the Automobile 
might be the plaything of the Rich 
but Dobbin and the Day Coach would 
continue to provide Locomotion for the 
Common People. ; 

Came another day, with a manu- 
facturer of Automobiles reasoning 
thusly: “Ever since Man swung by 
his tail in the Jungles he has wanted 
to be on the Go. He may not 
be Conscious of it but the Desire 
is there. If we can build an Auto- 
mobile that will be Cheap to buy 
he will be Tempted.” At last Indus- 
try was taking notice of the Man 
from behind the Gas Works! 

It was a Good Idea. The Average 
Man was Tempted. His subconscious 
Self responded. He liked to Ride and 
bought freely. Mass Production entered 
the language. Manufacturers began 
talking about the Consumer. 

Civil War veterans who had always 
complained of the Bicycle Speeders 
never did get adjusted. There was 
more talk of Tonneaus than of 
Niagara Falls and the plush in the 
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Parlor began gathering dust, like 
the Tree Lawns. Sales mounted, but 
there still was a Void in the breast 
of the Automobile manufacturers. 
Finally one Cerebrum more nimble 
than the rest acquired another Con- 
volution. Why not permit the Con- 
sumer to buy on Time? Make Auto- 
mobiles still cheaper, ask only a 
small down payment and let the re- 
mainder be paid out of Income. 


All Is Forgiven, Now 


This was a Great Idea. Industry 
forgot all Caste, rushed over to the 
Gas Works and assiduously wooed 
Signatures to the dotted line and 15 
per cent down. 

Millions now bought. Wheelbase 
and Horse Power became household 
words. Dobbin went the way of the 
Shirtwaist and the Brown Derby. The 
Family was willing to make its Shoes 
last a little longer if only there 
could be a Car at the Curb. Maintain- 
ing the Home became subordinate to 
maintaining the Car. 

The whole life of the Consumer 
was changed. He no more resembled 
the Average Man than did the latter 
his simian Ancestor. He demanded 
Good Roads for his Car and got 
them. The radius of his Family was 
enlarged many times and the more 
they Went the more they Saw and 
the more they Bought. 

He began for the first time to under- 
stand what Economists meant when 
they talked of Purchasing Power and 
a Rising Standard of Living. The 
more Automobiles he bought the more 
Prosperous the country became and 


Mass production of automatic refrigerators following the lead of the 
automobile industry, points the way to lower prices 


and broader 


ed 


the larger were his Checks on the 
Fifteenth and Thirty-first. 
From being totally Ignored a few 


Rising Living Standard 
Told in Statistics 


1926 1913 
Population of 
<< oe 117,135,817 96,512,407 
Ali industries* 
No. of manuf. 
estab. ........ 196,309 272,618 
No. of wage 
earners 8,778,156 7,023,685 


Wages paid.... $ 11,009,298,000 $ 4,067,718,000 
Cost of mate- 
a $ 34,705,698,000 $ 14,358,935,000 
Value of prod- 
ucts ........... $ 60,555,998,000 $ 24,216,515,000 
Primary 
horsepower.. 
Farm products, 
gross val.**.. $ 21,425,623,614 $ 8,494,230,307 
Coke pig iron 
output, gross 


33,094,228 22,401,401 


gage 39,275,000 30,652,767 
Steel ingot out- 

put gross 

gigs rr 47,280,000 30,280,130 
Auto and truck 

UG OL cakeses 4,435,000 485,000 
Auto and truck 

ream"? oo 22,000,000 1,258,062 
Bell System 

No. of phones 17,625,000 8,133,017 

Miles of wire 51,150,000 16,111,011 

Av. daily con- 

versations .. 52,000,000 23,061,000 

Cost of federal 

eee” $ 3,376,124,000 $ 617,382,000 
Per capita cir. 

of money .... $ 41.85 $ 34.56 
National 

wealtht .......... $320,803,862,000 $186,299,664,000 


Postage stamps 
issued*** ...... 18,000,000,000 10,962,358,748 
*Census bureau figures for 1923 and 1914. 
**Census bureau figures for 1919 and 1909. 
***Latter months estimated. 
7Census bureau figures for 1922 and 1912, 
including real and personal property, inven- 
tories, cash, all industrial and farm values, 
etc. 
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years ago he found himself quite 
in the Limelight. 
The Radio Industry urged him to 
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Buy and to take his Time in Paying. 
The Electric Light company saw that 
his house was Wired. His rugs were 
Massaged by’ a Vacuum Cleaner. His 
Shirts went into an electric washing 
machine and were Caressed by an 
Electric Iron. For breakfast he had 
Toast made right on the Table. For 
desert at dinner wife Conjured a 
mousse out of the Electric Refrigerator. 
And when he went Traveling he 
shunned a Day Coach as though it 
were a leprous thing; only a Pull- 
man comported with his ideas of 
Comfort. Truly it was not Bad 
Medicine to take—and all paid for 
out of Income. 
* + * 

Thus runs the fable, as George Ade 
might have told it, of the metamorpho- 
sis of industry in the past ten years 
or so. The imaginative complex of 
industry having discovered a_ vast 
reservoir of human wants, it pro- 
ceeded to devise commodities that 
would tap it. Then the production 
complex organized itself for large- 
scale production and brought down 
costs. 


Living Standard Is Best Ever 


The result has been a _ revolution 
in American industrial and home life, 
carrying the nation to the highest 
standard of living the world has 
known. The modern trend of in- 
dustry is toward the closer contem- 
plation of the consumer’s_ require- 
ments. If the potential purchasing 
power of the consumer can be stimu- 
lated, industry benefits. Completing the 
interdependence, the purchasing power 
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of the consumer hinges upon the 
activity of industry. Never before 
has the consumer had the prosperity 
of the country—his prosperity, in fact 
—so largely in his own hands. 

Nearly all of the contributions to 
the comfortable life of today can 
be traced back to the automobile 
and the overturn in production meth- 
ods which it engendered. Like its 
counterparts, the automobile industry 
cannot be credited with originating 
a desire. It was not confronted with 
the problem of persuading man to 
ride. Fact is, ever since Eden man 
has been striving toward individual, 
effortless transportation. All his 
gropings, his inventions from the 
wheel forward, have been toward this 
end. 

Through the ages only a few had 
the true vision; to the many only 
the mode of the immediate period 
mattered or was glimpsed. Neverthe- 
less the trend, all progress, was to- 
ward the cheap and personal trans- 
portation which can be commanded to- 
day. A thousand years hence the 
present period may appear to the 
man of that day as only a _ phase 
of the dark ages of transportation. 


New Day Dawns for Industry 


The first crude automobile itself 
stood for little. What really counted 
was the appreciation that it had a 
universal appeal provided it could be 
produced cheaply enough. Mass pro- 
duction in all phases of industry was 
vitalized. The makers of lathes and 
milling machines who previously had 
restricted their vision to equipment 
that turned out mere work now bent 
their efforts to designing lathes and 
milling machines that did a_ par- 
ticular work swifter, better and 
cheaper. As mass production swung 
into action its waves lapped upon 
the shores of the steel industry, the 
nonferrous metal industry, the oil in- 
dustry, the railroads and so on. 

Nor was any basic industry sup- 
planted. Rather, the new was _ sur- 
mounted. The railroads today are 
taking as much tonnage from the steel 
industry as they were ten years ago 
and that required by the automobile 
makers is so much additional, meeting 
the demand stimulated by playing up 
to the consumers’ latent desire for 
individual transportation. The uni- 
versal preference for an automobile 
over all else can be explained only 
by a smouldering spark which has 
been fanned into full flame by a low- 
priced product and a convenient meth- 
od of purchase. 

What woman has not visioned sur- 
cease from the drudgery of housework ? 
What woman would wield a broom 


Cheap and uniform power is elimin- 
ating much of the drudgery of indus- 
trial and home life. Central generat- 
ing stations with their radiating 
transmission lines are linking the 
nation into a vast power pool 


when a vacuum cleaner brings the 
same or greater cleanliness, or run 
to the kitchen for toast when an 
electric appliance browns it on the 
table, or bend over a _ washboard 
when pressing a button makes clothes 
even whiter, or permit the iceman 
to track up the kitchen when auto- 
matic refrigeration preserves food 
even better? Manufacturers of these 
household helps have little educational 
work to do. They need only play upon 
the yearnings of the average woman 
and price their products low enough. 
It is the story of the automobile re- 
peated. 

From wilderness to record civiliza- 
tion has been but a century and a 
half. In this period America has en- 
joyed no monopoly of raw material 
or intellect or opportunity. It has, 
of course, been impelled by that im- 
petus which flows from a right social 
system, which makes the human mind 
receptive to progress. Fundamentally 
it has been industrialism that has made 
possible the happy position of America 
today 

Mass production easily dominates 
American industrialism. Tremendous 




















output at low unit cost, reducing com- 
modities of universal application to 
the price level of necessities, broaden- 
ing markets and in turn giving rise 
to further employment and - still 
greater purchasing power, is the mark 
of the American system. 


Cheap Power Also Mass Effort 


Run the gamut of what makes life 
so full and comfortable these days— 
automobiles, radios, automatic refriger- 
ation, automatic house heating systems, 
the various electric household applian- 
ces—and mass production is the base. 
Cheap and uniform electric power 
has been a correlative factor but 
it in the last analysis resolves itself 
into mass production. Nor should 
mass production be confused with 
quantity production. It is a simple 
proposition to double output by 
doubling men and machines but there 
is little or no economy in unit cost. 
Mass production brings into focus 
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increased personal efficiency, correct 
alignment of ,equipment, straight line 
operations, the assembly line and 
similar facters which tend greatly 
to lower the unit cost as the volume 
increases. 

Undoubtedly the strides made in 
the past ten years have been greater 
than in any decade preceding. It 
is no coincidence that in this period 
mass production, including cheap and 
uniform power, has been elevated 
to new heights of efficiency and the 
credit structure has been broadened to 
embrace the consumer. Ten years ago 
the annual rate of production of 
automobiles and trucks was 485,000; 
last year it exceeded 4,400,000. The 
registration of automobiles and trucks 
in the same period progressed from 
1,260,000 to approximately 22,000,000. 
In the past five years productivity 
per man has been increased 35 per 
cent, due largely to the expanding 
use of power. It has been aptly 
said that the progress of America 
is being recorded in kilowatts and 
not in human sweat. 


Steel is Key to Iceless Age 


What the automobile industry has 
done, the automatic refrigerator one, 
its sponsors say, may exceed. Prob- 
ably the leading manufacturer in this 
field has been in production for four 
years but experimenting, meanwhile, 
in an effort to reduce the sales price 
and thereby extend the market. The 
discovery that sheets could be used 
for both exteriors and interiors was 
a major one. The production line 
has been borrowed from the auto- 
mobile industry and now automatic 
refrigerators are being turned out by 
progressive operations. Up io this 
time the output of this maker has 
‘ totaled 600,000 units. The 1927 sched- 
ule alone calls for this many. Needless 
to say, the sales price of the cheapest 
model has been more than halved. 

Modern industry has always op- 


erated largely on credit and its mar- 
riage with finance has been a long 
and harmonious one. But until the 
past few years the circle was broken 
at the consumer. Industry could pro- 
duce on borrowed capital but could 
not sell to the consumer until he had 
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Reward of Productivity 


HE high standards of living en- 

joyed by the American people are 
the result of steadily mounting per 
capita productivity. There is only 
one way to further advance these 
standards, and that is by improved 
methods and processes, by the elimi- 
nation of waste in materials and mo- 
tion in production and distribution 
system. The moral and intellectual 
progress of the nation is not the off- 
spring of poverty or low living stand- 
ards. The incentives to crime de- 
crease with increasing security; the 
opportunity for education, and the 
growth of understanding are the 
products of economic degeneration. 
Devotion to economic improvement 
whether in individual effort or in im- 
proved methods enlarges the field of 
leadership; it is not a stimulant of 
idle or luxurious living—HERBERT 
HOOVER. 
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accumulated the necessary cash. Now 
the gap in the circle has been closed. 
In proportion to his financial operation 
the consumer has the same standing 
at the bank as the producer. It 
is said that for every consumer 
possessing the ready cash for pur- 
chasing an article at $1000 there are 
550 who can make a down payment 
of $200 and carry the remainder com- 
fortably. The automobile industry 
has ridden to its crest on chattel 
mortgages, while savings accounts, in- 
surance written and new financing 
have reached new heights. The op- 











portunity for other industry would 
seem at this time to be equally great. 

Peering into the coming ten years, 
cheap and uniform power seems to 
hold out the brightest promise. Ring- 
ing the larger industrial areas and 
marching in single file over vast 
stretches of countryside are the steel 
transmission towers which today are 
welding America into one power cir- 
cuit. If emergency arises, Chicago 
can fall back upon the’ Pittsburgh 
district and its coal-mining hinterland. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, northern Ohio, 
New England, the New York metro- 
politan area are linked within them- 
selves in mutual reliance. These 
areas, in turn, are tied into one an- 
other. On a smaller pattern many 
less densely settled areas are bound 
together and also keyed into the larger 
circuits. It has been found economical 
to transmit voltages of more than 
100,000 over long distances. 


Only Kilowatts Will Work 


At the end of ten years it is 
probable that every family in the 
country will have electric power at 
its command. Of the houses already 
wired, there are more than 3,000,000 
without electric irons, over 8,000,000 
without fans, some 11,000,000 without 
toasters, still more lacking electric 
ranges, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators and similar ap- 
pliances. The farm will be elec- 
trified. 

The cost of this electric power is 
steadily being diminished. In every 
section its voltage and _ periodicity 
is identical or substantially so. The 
manufacturer of toasters or heating 
bowls at Pittsburgh has the entire 
United States and not merely Pitts- 
burgh, as his market. The purchaser 
of an electric fan in California is as- 
sured that should he move across 
the street or to Maine he can still 
utilize it. The possibilities of cheap 


(Concluded on Page 121) 





EVERYBODY HAS ALWAYS WANTED TO RIDE BUT IT HAS REMAINED FOR THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY TO DEVELOP THIS IN- 
STINCT. LOW PRICES AND EASY CREDIT PAVED THE WAY TO UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTION 
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Better Merchandising Is Key To New 


The tendency toward greater use of steel in automobiles, 
accessories, filling station construction and the like, 
is providing a heavy demand for steel. 


TEEL, for decades the 

backbone of Ameri- 
can industry, is at 
the crossroads. It 
has traveled the long 
road of development 
with steady strides 
and thus far has given a good ac- 
count of itself. 

Now an important decision on pol- 
icy must be made. Shall the steel 
industry continue to exist on such 
business as happens to be thrust in 
its hands, or shall it adopt scientific 
merchandising methods that will ex- 
tend the use of steel and expand its 
markets? The first road leads to con- 
tinued dependence on present tonnage 
consumers; the second to a known but 
unmeasured field of opportunity. 

The need of a decision is acute, be- 
cause while steel has been pursuing 
its production-minded way, other pro- 
ducers of other materials have been 
studying markets, conducting techni- 
cal and merchandising research, edu- 
cating consumers, perfecting the 
chains of distribution and developing 
group strength to combat the compe- 
tition of other products. 

Steel is now beginning to realize 
that it has lost markets to these 
other co-operative groups. It is learn- 
ing that the sheet steel trade exten- 
sion committee and the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction are ob- 
taining results from their group ac- 
tivities. The question is, “Will the 
steel industry as a whole indorse the 
work these pioneers are doing, and 
will it eventually support a general 
movement for better merchandising 










for steel?” Steel is a better material 
than is generally recognized. Civiliza- 
tion will greatly profit by the develop- 
ment of steel for use in thousands of 
articles in which it is not employed to- 
day. Steel’s problem, therefore, is one 
of distribution—of first getting the 
product placed where people who can 
use it to advantage can buy it con- 
veniently—and secondly of creating for 
it a demand or favorable reception. 


Collective Work Is Necessary 


This problem is one that no indi- 
vidual company can solve. It is a 
job for a group or groups of steel 
producers, fabricators and distributors 
to undertake. 

Few fields exist where steel has 
not received keen competition for its 
leadership. Possibly the only market 
not threatened to any great extent 
is that of rail transportation. Growth 
of the railroads during the latter dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century and the 
first years of the present century. 
went hand in hand with development 
of the steel industry. As the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 
and demands upon the carriers grew 
heavier, requirements for iron and 
steel became more involved.  Rail- 
road demands constituted more than 
50 per cent of the total production of 
steel and the character of the latter 
market naturally was determined 
largely by progress of the carriers. 

This situation has been altered with 
the increasing complexity of indus- 
trial life and in 1925 the railroads 
required only 22.384 per cent of the 
country’s total output of steel. Re- 


Opportunity 
For Steel 


By R. T. Mason 


placement now is the greatest factor 
in railroad demand for steel. Addi- 
tional main line trackage being laid 
has been reduced from 4122 miles in 
1910 to 644 miles in 1925. Most of 
the current new lines are short hauls 
to accommodate shifting population 


centers. Double tracking offers a 
great opportunity for additional rail 
consumption, and much of the ton- 
nage being rolled each year is going 
into this use. In 1925, including sec- 
ond, third and fourth tracks the to- 
tal laid was 1354 miles. 


Another branch of railroad  con- 
sumption which offers possibilities to 
the steel industry in replacement is 
in freight cars. In 1916, of 2,253,- 
233 cars in service, 24.9 per cent were 
of all steel and 41.2 per cent all wood. 
In 1924, 30.7 per cent were all steel 
and 25.5 per cent all wood. Of the 
all steel freight cars: in service in 
1924, 84 per cent were coal cars and 
7.5 per cent box cars. Of wooden 
cars in service in 1924, 63.3 per cent 
were refrigerator cars. Poor insulat- 
ing qualities of steel have prevented 
it from making a greater impression 
on the refrigerator car market. 

In addition to the rails and cars 
which are fundamental ‘in railroad 
transportation there are many other 
products of allied character that of- 
fer opportunities to aggressive steel 
distributors. Signal tower apparatus, 
switch stands, and similar equipment 
still offer opportunities for steel pro- 
ducers. Use of steel for ties in the 
United States is confined largely to 
steelworks yards, but in Germany one 
finds steel ties in many main lines. 
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Steel telegraph poles parallel the all- 
steel tracks. Perhaps American in- 
genuity, properly directly, may win 
these markets for steel. 

Another method of transportation 
that has figured largely in the devel- 
opment of the steel industry, and 
which by some interests is figured the 
basic cause of progress in the past 
two decades, is the automobile. De- 
mands of the automotive interests for 
steels of high quality has given im- 
petus to the alloy industry, of which 
grade steel the automobile manufac- 
turers consume about 95 per cent. 
Adoption of the all steel body by sev- 
eral leading manufacturers has car- 
ried to the utmost the possibilities 
for employment of steel in automobile 
production. Competition in selling 
automobiles is rapidly forcing other 
manufacturers to adopt the all steel 
body as the public becomes educated 
to its advantages. 


Wood Gives Way to Steel 


Angles have replaced corner posts 
on closed car models, strip steel has 
replaced wooden cowls and dash 
boards, steel sheets have replaced 
wooden floor boards, and for numer- 
ous other body details wood and other 
materials have given way to steel. 
This development has been due large- 
ly to the intense concentration of the 
automobile industry upon distribution. 
In no other industry has maturity 
been reached so quickly. Within 20 
years from the time when an auto- 
mobile was*a “horseless carriage” and 
8000 were registered in the United 
States, the auto had become a family 
necessity and total registration had 
exceeded ten millions. But the feat 
in distribution in the automotive in- 
dustry has occurred in the past five 
years, in which time registration in- 
creased from 10,463,295 in 1920 to 
19,954,347 in 1925. 

No other industry comparable in 
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more extensively if the advantages of 
steel were impressed upon shippers. 
The all-metal airplane and metal 
framed dirigible, although still a 
novel method of passenger and freight 
transportation, are gaining in num- 
bers. This is one field where non- 
ferrous metals hold a dominant posi- 
tion, by virtue of their lightness. Guy 
wires, landing gear axle and braces 
frequently are made of steel, but wing 
frame, fuselage, cockpit and other 





A promising field for steel consumption is the American home where not 
only the building but many of its furnishings will require steel 


size to the automotive can show a 
gain of almost 100 per cent in five 
years ending 1925. This great growth, 
made possible by extensive advertis- 
ing, intensive sales effort, and crea- 
tion of a popular demand, has re- 
flected itself upon the steel industry 
in absorbing to a large degree the 
great wartime capacity. In the past, 
the industry has waited for the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to develop new 
demands before improving their prod- 
ucts. The automobile necessitated de- 
velopment of the alloy industry, has 
elevated strip steel to a product of 
major importance, has created the 
full finished sheet and has been in- 
strumental in developing strip-sheets. 
In most of these developments, the 
initiative has been taken by the au- 
tomobile interests, while the _ steel- 
makers acquiesced to their demands. 

Nautical transportation offers but 
little opportunity to American steel 
producers to extend the use of steel. 
The inability of American shippers to 
build up a merchant marine has cur- 
tailed seriously the operations of ship- 
builders. Replacement or repair and 
an occasional new vessel are the only 
uses of steel in oceanic shipbuilding. 
On the Great Lakes, ore and other 
freighters offer a means of increas- 
ing steel consumption. River barges 
and small boats for many years have 
been built of wood, but an increasing 
number are being constructed of steel. 
All steel barges have been operated 
successfully, and would be employed 


parts are fabricated of duralumin or 
other nonferrous metals. At present 


the most tangible opportunities for 
steel lie in the ground facilities for 
airplanes and _ dirigibles, such as 


hangars, beacon towers, repair shops, 
ete. 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile has come increased demands 
for smooth and durable highways. 
Where 10 years ago a hard dirt road, 
or a macadam was satisfactory for 
the traffic to which it was subjected, 
a heavy base, hard surface highway 
is demanded today. Through the edu- 
cational work carried on by the bet- 
ter roads bureaus’ throughout the 
United States, American Road Build- 
ers association, Portland Cement as- 
sociation and other organizations, re- 
inforced concrete roadways have been 
winning public approval. In 1914 there 
were 2348.4 miles of cement concrete 
roads in the United States compared 
with 31,146 miles in 1924. 


Educational Program Necessary 


Opportunities for steel manufac- 
turers in the roadbuilding field lie in 
education of contractors, roadbuilders, 
as well as the general public, of the 
advantages of concrete’ reinforced 
roadways, steel bridges, steel cable 
fencing on curves and hills, steel high- 
way markers and other products. 

Immediate and organized action is 
necessary on the part of concrete re- 
inforcing bar makers to maintain the 
present scale of demand. Several 
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states have lightened specifications, 
reducing considerably the tonnage of 
steel required. Although such action 
has been confined to such states as 
Ohio and Illinois, these common- 
wealths formerly were large buyers of 
concrete bars for roadwork, and their 
decision to reduce steel requirements 
may be taken as a precedent. 


Building Field Untouched 


Steel is the fundamental material 
that has made skyscrapers possible, 
but its application to the multitude of 
uses in the building field has never 
been developed. Use of structural 
steel framework for skyscrapers is as 








old as the skyscrapers themselves, but 
only in the past several years have 
industrial residential buildings been 
constructed to any extent of that 
material. Industrial buildings, light 
manufacturing plants and factories, 
offer opportunities for complete use 
of steel products. Steel framework, 
steel sash, steel floor plates, stair- 
ways, cornices and roofing, piping, 
etc., all are possible in the indus- 
trial building where permanence and 
stability are often more of a con- 
sideration than price. In commer- 
cial buildings, such as_ offices and 
stores, steel framework is generally 
employed. More difficulty is  en- 
countered in this field, however, to 
obtain adoption of steel sash, metal 
trim, steel doors, expanded metal lath, 
steel joists, and steel stairways. Wide 


adoption of steel for garages and gas- 
oline filling stations follows increas- 
ing needs for fire protection. 

In the agricultural building field, 
the all-steel barn, the steel corn crib, 
and other small farm buildings, are 
beginning to gain a foothold. Suc- 
cess of the steel farm building in 
withstanding lightning, high winds, 
and most of all its fireproof qualities 
is limited only by the sales efforts of 
the steel manufacturers. 

Application of steel to domestic 
dwelling construction is in its infancy. 
As estimated in an article on “The 
House of Tomorrow” in IRON TRADE 
Review, Dec. 23, 1925, the steel in- 
dustry is faced with the opportunity 
of increasing structural steel con- 
sumption by 5,000,000 tons a year, 
or more than 10 per cent of the to- 





Although still 
an infant indus- 
try, radio ac- 
counts for the 
use of consider- 
able steel, both 
in the manufac- 
ture of receiv- 
ing sets and 
generators, power 
equipment and 
antenna masts 
of the broadcast- 
ing station 





tal steel output in the United States. 
Coupled with this opportunity for 
structural steel is an equally bright 
future for the application of sheet 
steel to houses for sheathing, metal 
trim, cornices, roofing, etc. and. for 
steel sash, steel piping, and other 
products. 


Initiative Is Required 


This future cannot be realized by 
the steel industry without consider- 
able initiative upon its part. Sheet 
metal contractors and steel fabri- 
cators must be won to steel so that 
they will recommend steel instead of 
wood or composite materials when fig- 
uring on customers jobs. The use of 
steel in houses offers the steel indus- 
try an opportunity for increased pro- 
duction and consumption comparable 
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only to the automotive and railroad 
industries. 

A broad educational program di- 
rected at the general public, apprais- 
ing them of the advantages in per- 
manent and fireproof construction 
through use of steel must be con- 
ducted. But more essential is a cam- 
paign of education among iron and 
steel jobbers, building material sup- 
ply houses, sheet metal fabricators 
and contractors and architects. These 
are the channels through which dis- 
tribution must flow. Before a cam- 
paign to increase public in- 


minum and other nonferrous metals 
have superceded steel in the manu- 
facture of washing machines. Other 
household electrical appliances rely 
largely on steel, although white metal 
alloys are threatening steel’s position. 

With the popularizing of the auto- 
mobile, there developed increasing de- 
mands for motive fuel. Oil wells, pipe 
lines and refineries grew in number 
and in size until in 1925, 7.86 per 
cent of all steel made in the United 
States went into oil, gas. and water 
uses. Tubular products depend large- 


Intense competition among companies. 
has prevented a broader development 
of new markets. A few companies, 
however, have taken initiative and 
have succeeded in applying forgings 
to products formerly made in another 
manner. Close study of alloys, such 
as nickel, vanadium, chrome-nickel 
and molybdenum have enabled forg- 
ings manufacturers to improve their 
products. 

Co-operation between forgings man- 
ufacturers and customers has _ ac- 
counted in large part for the initia- 

tive shown by that indus- 








terest is launched the ma- 
chinery of distribution must 
be in gear to meet the re- 
sulting demand. One of 
the fastest growing appli- 
cations of steel to the 
building field is in furnish- 
ings. Steel furniture ship- 
ments have increased from 
$983,384 in valuation for 
January 1922, to $3,203,405 
in October 1925. The num- 
ber of manufacturers has 
increased from 22 to 33, and all indi- 
cations point to much greater progress 
in the coming years. For business pur- 
poses, desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
wastebaskets and numerous other 
products are being made of steel. In 
domestic application, stoves, kitchen 
cabinets, radiator covers and refrig- 
erators are a few large steel users. 
Probably one of the greatest develop- 
ments in the past several years has 
been the iceless refrigerator. One 
producer, using a sheet chest, plans 
a production of 600,000 units in 1927. 





Furnishings Offer Opportunity 


The metal furniture field has not 
been developed farther than its first 
stages. Many articles still made of 
wood lend themselves to more perma- 
nent and suitable fabrication of steel. 
The problem confronting the steel in- 
dustry in the matter of increasing 
steel furniture consumption is that 
of education. Through years of per- 
sonal contact, sentiment has been built 
up for wood desks and chairs, wood 
beds and bureaus, etc., which can be 
broken down only through an edu- 
cational campaign. Fireproof qual- 
ities, durability and economy of steel 
must be stressed. One large field of 
domestic equipment in which the man- 
ufacturers of steel have been negli- 
gent, is the production of washing 
machines. Due to the antipathy which 
people have of associating water and 
steel for fear of rust, few manufac- 
turers have been encouraged to pro- 


duce washing machines of steel. Yet 
galvanized steel pails are common 
household appliances. Copper, alu- 
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Little steel is utilized in the airplane itself, but hangars 
and searchlight towers account for no small tonnage 





try. Companies controlling 
their steel supplies and 
other factors entering into 
design and quality of their 
forgings often have held 
conferences with customers 
over new developments. Re- 
search experts and metal- 
; lurgists of the forging 
— companies would meet with 








ly for their existence upon these indus- 
tries. Seamless steel tubing, a de- 
velopment of recent years, is finding 
heavy demand for deep well drilling. 
Storage tanks for oil, often built of 
concrete or wood, offer the aggres- 


sive steel seller a large field. Tops 
of these tanks in many cases now 
are made of steel plates. Demand is 


varied in this field, 303,416 tons of 
steel plates being used in 1923, 124,- 
959 tons in 1924, 99,134 tons in 1925 
and 158,711 tons in the first 11 
months of 1926. Gas holders which 
in most cases are built of steel, offer 
but little opportunity for expansion. 
In 1923, 44,576 tons of steel plates 
were used for gasholder construction 
and in the first 11 months of 1926, 
35,527 tons. 

Refineries and gasoline cracking 
units have been developed in the past 
decade from small installations to 
complicated and heavy equipment. 
This field necessarily is limited by de- 
mand for oils, gasolines and by-prod- 
ucts. 

Tools and machinery are of sec- 
ondary possibility for expansion but 
of primary necessity for development 
of steel consumption. Machinery for 
the mining and lumbering industries 


depends upon demand for finished 
products for its sales stimulus. Ag- 
ricultural equipment of necessity 


must be made, in large part, of steel. 
Many parts of these implements could 
be made more durable and economical 
of steel than of castings or wood. 
The forgings industry still is at- 
tempting to recover from the over- 
expansion it experienced in the war. 


metallurgists of the buyers 
and requirements and spec- 
ifications would be worked 
out. This co-operation has enabled 
producers to broaden forgings uses. 

A characteristic in distribution of 
all commodities today is the tend- 
ency to build a product or quality 
consciousness. This can be done most 
effectively by association or organized 
efforts. The Sheet Steel Trade Ex- 
tension committee is devéloping a 
quality consciousness for sheet steel, 
through its “TEC Master Brand” 
trade mark. The American Institute 
of Steel Construction, with its slogan, 
“Steel Insures Strength and Security” 
is working for the same objective. 


Consumption Is Increasing 


The future growth of steel con- 
sumption lies in the individual. As 
Severn P. Ker, president of the 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
once said, “Every man carries a half- 
pound of steel around with him.” This 
consumption now is_ increased. 

To reach the individual directly is 
beyond the possibility of most pro- 
ducers and fabricators of steel. The 
channels of distribution opened to 
them are through the steel jobbers, 
wholesale hardware houses, building 
supply dealers, contractors, builders, 
architects and businesses and profes- 
sions acting as middlemen. To com- 
pete successfully with wood, brick and 
composition materials, steel must be 
made as readily available to the ulti- 


mate consumer. Not until a buyer 
can purchase steel angles, sheets, 
pipe, bars, rods, etc. as easily as 


wood, will the steel industry be able 
to realize its fullest opportunity in 
developing consumption. 
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Labor Profits From 
High-Wage Doctrine 
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Prosperity Believed Largely Dependent on Steady 
Employment at Good Rates 


UNL NAA NNAENIAONUN EAN EETA EEUU TAAL EGAN ADAP RTS 


in the past year was not in any increases, 

but in the more general acceptance of the 
philosophy of high wages as a nceessary part of 
prosperity. 

Wages have not been “deflated,” as considered 
necessary a few years ago; but by reason of 
large demands and improved methods of pro- 
duction they have been maintained on a steady 
basis. As a sequel to these and other conditions, 
the American people are enjoying the greatest 
degree of comfort in their history. The doctrine 
that sustained prosperity and high wages are de- 
pendent on one another has become firmly rooted. 

Industry apparently has modified its opinions re- 
specting labor and wages, to the extent that 
practically no argument is made today in favor 
of revision except where there are conspicuous ine- 
qualities. More is said pertaining to the desira- 
bility of keeping wages on a steady, fair and 
even basis. That they have been steady during 
the past three and a half years is shown by re- 
liable data, and that they have been fair is evi- 
dent from the more general diffusion of national 
wealth. 


"Tis: chief gain for labor as regard wages 


Wages High, Profits Moderate 


“Perhaps the most creditable aspect of our pres- 
ent prosperity is that wages are high while profits 
have been moderate,” said President Coolidge, in 
his recent address to the American Association 
of Advertising agencies. “That means results of 
prosperity are going more and more 













What Makes the 
Labor Skies 
So Bright 


1.—Unparalleled industrial efficiency maintaining high 
wages. 


2.—Increased use of labor-saving machinery; high pro- 


duction per man hour in steel industry 60 per cent 
above 1914. 


3.—Steady employment, reduced turnover; ‘‘cheap’”’ foreign 
labor shut out. 
4.—Hours of labor reduced; trend in cost of living down- 
ward. 
5.—Distribution of wealth: Employes’ stockholdings in 
corporate enterprises worth $1,000,000,000. 
Thirty-six banks in United States entirely con- 
trolled by labor organizations, combined deposits 
$98,635,165. Two others partially controlled by 
labor, deposits $98,340,256. 

Nine labor investment companies with capital invest- 
ment of $22,500,000. 

Manufacturing corporations pay average 314 per cent 
gross receipts as cash dividends; 70.7 per cent for 
wages, materials and supplies. 

General comfort and luxuries of working classes. 

6.—A cloud: Wages of certain classes of labor far above 
others for comparable work; building wage index 
far above manufacturing. 

7.—A silver lining: Less dependence by labor on professional 
‘‘leaders’’; more general acceptance of the co-opera- 
tive spirit. 














into the homes of the land, and less 
into the enrichment of the few; more 
to the men and women and less to 
the capital which is engaged in our 
economic life.” 

Statistics indicate employes’ in- 
vestments in corporate enterprises are 
worth $1.000,000,000; that labor con- 
trols 36 banks with deposits of $98,- 
000,000, and partially controls others 
with similar deposits, but these do 
not measure the extent of the wide- 
spread distribution of money. There 
also are many other circumstances 
such as this country’s support of 20,- 
000,000 automobiles, and a radio in- 


dustry that in a few years time has 
attained an annual production worth 
$500,000,000. 

Touching further on the relation- 
ship between high wages and prosper- 
ity, the President said: 

“It is our high rate of wages which 
provides the enormous capacity for 
the consumption of all kinds of com- 
modities. . . . If we proceed under 
our present system there would ap- 
pear to be little reason to doubt 
that we can continue to maintain 
all these high standards in wages, 
in output, and in consumption in- 
definitely, and with our home markets 


as a foundation increase our foreign 
commerce. . But nothing would 
appear to be plainer than that this 
all depends on the maintenance of 
our American scale of wages, which 
is the main support of our home 
market.” 

This flow of gold into the hands 
of “the workers” has led to attempts 
to make high wages appear as a 
starting point in a cycle, rather than 
a part or a condition of work and 
production, equally in step with 
prosperity. The cycle starts with 
more wages, creating more demand, 
greater demand leading on to larger 
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output, and so back to more wages to 
purchase more goods. As another 
link in the chain it has been sug- 
gested that hours of labor be reduced 
to afford more leisure in which to 
spend the wages. 

While these high wages have been 
maintained, employment and _ produc- 
tion have increased. The gain in out- 
put per man-hour in 1926 over 1914 
was 60 per cent for the iron and steel 
industry; 210 per cent in automabile 
manufacture where three-fifths of the 
workers are on premium or bonus sys- 
tems, and more than 54 per cent in 
coke production. 

Comparison of the figures pertain- 
ing to wages in the 25 leading manu- 
facturing industries as compiled by 
the National Industrial Conference 
board show only fractional changes in 
the past year. The average of hourly 
earnings for all the industries in 
October was 56.5 cents. In the 
first quarter of 1926 the amount 
was 55.7 cents, and in the third 
quarter of 1925 it was 55.6 cents. 
These figures compare with 60.7 cents 
in the fourth quarter of 1920 when 
wages generally started the decline 
that was not checked until the middle 
of 1922. The average of hourly 
earnings in July, 1914 was 24.5 cents. 

The following table shows the aver- 
age hourly earnings in iron and steel 
and other related industries for the 


periods mentioned: 


First Third Fourth 
quar- quar- quar- 


Sept. ter ter ter July 

1926 1926 1925 1920 1914 

Iron and steel........ 63.4 63.3 62.5 71.4 26.3 
Foundries and ma- 

chin shops .......... 59.4 58.6 58.8 64.5 27.8 
Agricultural imple- 

a i ee 60.2 59.7 59.0 69.5 26.5 
Electrical apparat- 

us manufacture.. 59.5 58.4 59.7 62.3 27.2 
Automobile manu- 

a 66.1 65.2 65.1 68.4 29.3 
Average, 25 manu- 
facturing indus- 

IE 0 dllaticisnataiidaliats 56.5 55.7 55.6 60.7 24.5 

In October 216 establishments in 
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the iron and steel industry reported 
to the bureau of labor statistics that 
for one representative week they had 
288,030 employes on their payrolls, 
and the amount of the payrolls for 
the week was $9,108,170, averaging 
$31.62 per employe. 

The number on the payrolls of 
identical plants increased 4.5 per cent 
over October 1925, the total of the 
payrolls increased 7.6 per cent, and 
the payment per employe advanced 
3 per cent. 

The number of employes for the 
estalishments reporting has not varied 
over 11 per cent in the past two 


years. 
Sheet Mill Wages Steady 

Wages of workers in the sheet 

and tin plate mills and bar iron 


mills that are based on selling prices 
show little variation from a year ago. 
Those in the sheet and tin plate 
mills in November and December 
were 33 per cent above base, com- 
pared with 32.5 per cent above base 
in the same period in 1925. In 1924 
they were 39 per cent, and in 1923, 
48 per cent above base. At their 
highest post-war peak the wages were 
109.5 per cent above base, which 
also represented the percentage over 
the 1914 average of wages. The tin 
mill wage rates at their highest point 
were 96.5 per cent above base, but 
the tin mill scale later was made 
to conform with that of the sheet 
mills, at employes’ request. 


Wages have been based on the 
average sales prices of No. 26, 27 
and 28 gage black sheets. While 


the recent change in the gage bases 
for market purposes was expected to 
have some influence on wage rates 
this has not materialized as yet. The 
average selling prices of the No. 26, 27 
and 28 gages in September and Octo- 


ber were reported to be the same as 
that since March-April, namely 3.25c 


per pound. 
Puddlers’ wages, and those for 
other workers in bar iron mills, 


likewise were steady throughout the 
year 1926. The average sales price 
of bar iron was 2 cents per pound dur- 
ing the first.ten months of 1926. The 
puddlers’ rate for November-Decem- 
ber was $11.38, only 25 cents below 
the rate for the comparable period 
in 1925; 75 cents below the comparable 
period in 1924; and $1.75 under the 
rate in 1923. At the post-war peak the 
rate was $18.76 per ton while the 
average for all of 1924 was $5.60. 
The November-December 1926 rate 
represents an increase of 103.2 per 
cent over 1914. 

All the changes made in the wage 
rates of union molders in the princi- 
pal districts in 1926 were upward. 
The pay for eight hours in the 
Cincinnati district was advanced from 
$7 to $7.50; in Indianapolis, from 
$7 to $7.20; in Cleveland from $7.20 
to $7.60; in Pittsburgh from $7.50 
to $8.10, and in New Orleans from 
$6 to $6.40. Rates remained un- 
changed in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, New York and St. Louis. 
The general average as of December, 
1926 was $7.35 for eight hours, com- 
pared with $3.59 in the year 1914, 
an advance of approximately 104.7 
per cent in wages per day, with the 
hours of work reduced from nine 
as in 1914 to eight in recent years. 

Employment and average weekly 
earnings in shops represented in the 
National Metal Trades _ association 
have been steady throughout the 
past year. The average from more 
than 600,000 workers in August, the 
latest month for which figures are 
available, was $26.76. This repre- 
sented a reduction of 22 cents in 12 
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in 1926. The bureau of statistics is 
authority for the statement that in all 
trades taken collectively the hourly 
union wage rate on May 15, 1926 was 
higher in the United States than in 
any preceding year. It was 5.2 per 
cent higher than on the same date in 
1925; 119.3 per cent over 1917; 150.3 


cent. Following is the eomposite of 
the union rates of wages per hour 
in the building trades, expressed by 
means of index numbers, 1913 repre- 
senting 100: 


hourly rates. In 1926 the regular 
hours of labor were 0.2 per cent 
lower than in 1925; 5.7 per cent lower 
than in 1917; 7.2 per cent lower than 
in 1913; 8.2 per cent lower than in 
1910 and 9.5 per cent lower than in 
1907. 





per cent over 19138; 165.? per cent : FONE hcstied eit 
higher than in 1910 and 179 per In all the trades surveyed by the — ae Le 
cent above 1907. bureau weekly rates more than doubled 1916 
Taken collectively, weekly rates in between 1907 and 1926. LAs Samet 
May, 1926 were 5 per cent higher The building trades Were AamMoOng 1919 errr 
than in 1925; 107.6 per cent higher those showing the highest increases Wages of 133,500 railroad workers 


in full-time wages per week, compar- 
ing 1926 with 1925. In those trades, 
eight show an advance of 10 per cent 
or more, while 32 show less than 10 per 


than in 1917 and 155 per cent over 
1907. Because of the reduction of 
hours of labor weekly rates have not 
increased to the same extent as 


have been increased in the past two 
months by eastern and western car- 
riers, and the movement is spreading 
to other districts and to additional 
employes. 





The advance of 7% per cent for 
° ° ’ 91,000 conductors and trainmen of 50 
Advance in Union Molders’ Wage Rates eastern railroads, added $14,500,000 
Rates, 1914 Postwar Peak Rates Dec. 1, 1926 to company payrolls, and brought 
BOSTON: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours heir wages or a little above 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 131.9% over prewar t g s hers to 
CHICAGO: i. $8.40 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours the peak paid in July, 1921. At that 
4.00 for 9 hours 136.4% over prewar 125.2% over prewar : . 
CINCINNATI: $7.00 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours time there was a reduction of 64 
___ $3.50 for 9 hours 125.5% over prewar 114.3% over prewar cents a day for trainmen, half of 
DETROIT: $8.50 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours ‘ . 
$3.50 for 9 hours 173.7% over prewar 131.9% over prewar which was regained by the employes 
MINNEAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours $6.16 for 8 hours in 1924 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 98.4% over prewar . 
NEW aren Re for 8 hours oe for 8 hours The award was notable for being 
3.25 for 9 hours 3% over prewar 7 % over prewar . 
NEW YORK CITY: $7.04 for 8 hours $8.00 for 8 hours the first under the new railroad labor 
$3.75 for 9 hours 111.5% over prewar 140.3% over prewar ; 
PITTSBURGH: $7.50 for 8 hours $8.10 for 8 hours act approved by the president May 
34.00 for 9 hours 111 % over prewar 102.5% over prewar 20, 1926. The other increases granted 
ST. LOUIS: $8.00 for 8 hours $7.50 for 8 hours 2 é 
$3.50 for 9 hours 157.7% over prewar 141.8% over prewar voluntarily to railroad workers affected 
CLEVELAND: $7.20 for 8 hours 7.60 for 8 hours intenance em- 
$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 117 % over prewar 42,500 shop and maintena 
INDIANAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours $7.20 for 8 hours ployes by five western roads, from 
5 oO >: Ww 5 ToC, 7 
3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 105.7% over prewar one to three cents an hour, and add- 
ing $2,165,000 to annual payrolls. 
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By J. F. Froggett 


RANSPORTATION, as ex- 
pressed in commodity carrying 
rates, is redrawing the indus- 
trial map of the United States—a 
truism for several years. Today these 
rates are doing a far more rapid 
job of map-making than ever—and 
with far more vital subtlety. They 
work while you sleep—liater, to drive 
your sales manager to despair and 
your traffic manager to harikari. 
Short cuts to cheap and efficient 
means of transporting goods from 
point to point always have been sought 
keenly from the times of the Cones- 
toga wagon and corduroy roads down 
to these days of auto truck-trailers 
and airplanes. Cost of conveyance, 
of goods distribution, has determined 
the importance and standing of most 
cities. Particularly is this true of 
industrial centers, after natural fac- 
tors originally had determined their 
location. 


River Determined Location 


The Ohio river and its big-river 
sources determined the location of 
Pittsburgh as a village. But the build- 
ing of railroads first, following dis- 
covery of vast stores of both high- 
grade soft coal and petroleum in’ close 
proximity to it, determined its fu- 
ture once and for all. The same thing 
may be said for St. Louis, first as a 
Mississippi river town, with New 
Orleans at the other end of the route; 
then as the railroad gateway to the 
new and growing West; and finally, 


with vast stores of Illinois coal and 
of Texas-Oklahoma-Arkansas _petro- 
leum at her back door, her future 


is assured. Likewise Cincinnati, first 
with the Ohio river; then her railroads 
strategically thrown north and south 
as well as east and west; and now 
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with vast quantities of good cheap 
coal at her very doors—but Cincinnati 
has her own future. So also have 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth and 
other cities of the Great Lakes—all 
different and all expanding along 
divergent lines for local reasons. But 


all depending for their ultimate in- 
dustrial future upon means of trans- 
portation and the uses or neglect they 
shall make of it, from lake 
to motor truck, from canal barge to 
pipelines and from _ rail-waterside 
warehouses to airplanes. 


vessel 


Attains Important Port Status 


Early canals, supplementing’ the 
Great Lakes first in the westward 
movement of immigration, then of 
manufacturered goods and the east- 
ward flow of western farm products, 
definitely located many of today’s 
flourishing manufacturing cities. Buf- 
falo first attained important port 
status as the western terminus of the 
Erie canal, before the Lake Superior 
ore and coal trades were dreamed of. 
Youngstown owes her rise in the 
steel trade first to producing pig 
iron from native ore and charcoal in 
the early Nineteenth century; but her 
later development, to the now 
abandoned Cleveland-Ohio river canal, 
operating a quarter century before 
the railroads entered the Mahoning 
valley. As once New Orleans de- 
pended for her commercial lifeblood 
upon the Mississippi-Gulf traffic, so 


today the future of Mobile is tied 
up with her new ocean docks and 
the Warrior river barge route back 
to the steel mills, coal mines and 
cast pipe foundries of Birmingham. 
The humble stub-nosed canal boat 


always has held a place in the New 





York harbor scheme because it means 
cheap water traffic*inland and keeps 
down railroad ratés; and the  in- 
fluence of the Raritan canal route for 
along the 
development of 


L 


interior of 
her 


small vessels 
New Jersey in 
industries from Newark bay and Tren- 
ton to Philadelphia has been pro- 
found. 

When the traffic offers itself in suffi- 
cient volume, when the goods and 
materials are there to be carried, the 
readiest and most efficient means of 
transportations always is at hand to 
do the work the most cheaply. 

From the earliest days industry in 
New England had at its doors ocean 
highways, deeply indented bays and 
estuaries, with the Connecticut river 
penetrating far inland where first pig 
iron was produced from native ores. 
But the raw material supplies were 
limited, and little surplus remained for 
export. When from the Middle West 
and the South moved into New Eng- 
land by favoring rates the resources 
of richer fields from coal to pig 
iron and from cotton to hides, then 
New England turned her attention to 
further manufacturing refinement and 
her exports became famous the world 
over. 


Former Rates Satisfactory 


Likewise, millions of dollars worth 
of cotton and pig iron formerly moved 
in bulk out of the South, due to 
favoring rail and water rates. North- 
ern manufacturers took both these 
products and converted the cheap raw 
materials into useful and _higher- 
priced articles. The advance in rail- 
road carrying reflected in the 
bitter fight the southern 
blast furnace interests in the unsuc- 
cessful Sloss-Sheffield pig iron freight 


rates 
waged by 
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rate case before the interstate com- 
merce commission, submitted Feb. 8, 
1913, and handed: down July 7, 1914, 
threw back the Seuth’s pig iron upon 
her own obsorbent:-powers. Then she 
determined to use-her own resources, 
especially when the wartime McAdoo 
rate advances built the wall around 
her even higher—and the new in- 
dustrial South began right there, to- 
day reaching confidently to far loftier 
heights through her own cotton mills 
and her own steel mills and pipe 
foundries than ever were dreamed in 
the old days of favoring pig iron 
freight rates. 
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Railroads from their earliest days 
began to exert a two-fold influence 
upon the iron and steel industries 
of the United States. First, they 
furnished constantly growing demand 
for wrought iron rails and materials 
for the building of cars and loco- 
motives. Demand for a better rail 
brought the bessemer steel process 


forward with a rush in the early THE “MILLION DOLLAR” FLOATING TERMINAL AT MEMPHIS, TENN., WITH RAIL- 
70s, and the iron rail went into ROAD TRACKS RUNNING OUT OVER THE WATER. LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


in sdehied, aaadiee. ir gpd TRANSFER CARGO FROM BARGES TO RAILROAD CARS FOR 
pidly. oom q SHIPMENT INLAND 


tity production of bessemer steel came 
about just as rapidly when the rail- and the steel works at Pueblo came ington against cheaper foreign pro- 
roads demanded a tougher rail, and jnto being, drawing its coal from duction. 








open-hearth steel displaced bessemer mines in Wyoming, its iron ore from The railroads have located 
in quantity production by the mills that state and from along the back- definitely more industrial centers in 
in the middle ’90s. bone of the Rocky Mountains in the United States than have the raw 


In the second place the railroads, Arizona or New Mexico. So also of material sources. The first bessemer 
ever eager for new business, have later years with the coal and iron’ steel made commercially in America 
been keen to extend their rails into, ore deposits in Utah, leading to the was produced in Detroit, but it quickly 
promising territory. Conquering dis- building of the blast furnace at Provo, faded there to reappear at Chicago. 
tance in the Mississippi valley and although even fine railroad facilities The third steel rail mill in the coun- 
the western prairies country, they failed to keep alive the infant pig try, chronologically was built at Cleve- 
penetrated the mountains of Colorado iron industry in the state of Wash- land but the steel rail industry quickly 
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TRANSFERRING PIPE FROM BARGE TO FREIGHT CARS AT ST. LOUIS. THIS TERMI- 
NAL IS 1000 FEET LONG AND EQUIPPED WITH GANTRY CRANES 


moved to Pittsburgh and other centers, 
due to favoring freight rates. They 
just as definitely encouraged. certain 
industrial districts by favoring rates 
as by building tracks thereto. By 
this means they made _ themselves 
sponsors and regulators of industry, 
once forcing upon the interstate com- 
merce commission recognition of the 
railroad doctrine of “assembling cost.” 
This dictum made and unmade indus- 
trial communities by forcing arbitrary 
rates which strengthened or weakened 
the natural geographical advantages 
once possessed by the communities. In 
those days the industries catered to 
the railroads by granting them “in- 
side prices” on products they needed. 
In return, the railroads granted those 
favored industries rate rebates which 
now are a mortal sin industrially and 
in the eyes of the law. 

Hardly expecting the Hoch-Smith 
resolution or any investigation by 
the commission under it will restore 
railroad rates to prewar level, ship- 
pers now wonder if even prewar pro- 
portional rates and differentials ever 
will be restored. Is it possible to get 
back to prewar bases? Is it desirable 
te get back to them? 


22 


Standing in the background as yet 
but threatening to break this hand- 
hold looms inland water transportation, 
reviving again the cheap and free 
carriage on lakes, rivers and canals 
of earlier days. With one sweep 
of the pen, the Panama canal trans- 
portation bill enacted by congress 
some years ago wiped off the Great 
Lakes the dozen railroad package 
freighter lines. The original bill was 
aimed to free the Panama waterway 
from the domination of railroad ships 
and thus encourage private owner- 
ship competition. Since then slowly 
and painfully substitute small lake 
lines have been evolving until now 
signs appear of a new day in Great 
Lakes transportation. Supplementing 
the carrying of bulk freight such as 
merely iron ore, coal, wheat and lime- 
stone, now independent lines are 
carrying in increasing tonnages each 
year cargoes of miscellaneous freight 
--flaxseed from Minnesota, sulphur 
from Louisiana, petroleum from west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Oklahoma, steel 
from Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleve- 
land and Chicago; iron and steel scrap 
in cargoes from Duluth and Detroit 
to Buffalo; automobiles from Detroit 


to Cleveland and Buffalo, thence via 
the Erie canal to New York for 
export; coffee from Buffalo to Toledo, 
also Cuban sugar from Buffalo to in- 
land refineries built to handle Michi- 
gan beet sugar; paper pulp from 
Norway via Buffalo to southern Michi- 
gan and western Ohio paper mills; 
wire rods from Cleveland and Chicago 
to Canadian ports; wrought pipe from 
Youngstown, Lorain and Pittsburgh 
to Canada and to South and Central 
American oil fields via Montreal har- 
bor. 

Whether shrewd American money 
ever can be persuaded to invest $600,- 
000,000 in the St. Lawrence river 
ocean outlet for the Great Lakes 
and its hydroelectric developments now 


getting itself painfully involved in 
New York state and Washington 
politics, Chicago steel products bid 


fair to move to the Gulf ports for 
export via the Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers canalized at a_ fraction 
of the cost of the eastern projects. 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and other Ohio 
valley steel works have blazed the 
way on the partially canalized Ohio 
river which will be completed in 1929 
to Cairo, Ill, at a cost of $105,- 
000,000 to the federal treasury. In 
one day in 1926 a total of 30,000 tons 
of steel products moved over the Ohio 
river to lower Mississippi river ports 
for export and to Memphis and other 
points for shipment to the oil country 


once 


of the growing Southwest. Jump- 
ing from a total tonnage carried 
in 1924 on the Ohio river of 10,- 


866,683 to a total of 15,737,015 tons 
in 1925, it is estimated that re- 
juvenated river carried 18,000,000 
tons in 1926, of which over 500,000 
tons were iron and_ steel products 
and 6,500,000 tons coal. Similarly 
penetration of Pittsburgh steel prod- 


ucts via river barges as far west 
as Kansas City for further dis- 
tribution westward, using the Mis- 


souri waterway is contemplated. 
The inadequacy of rail and water 
terminals was forced upon the coun- 
try’s attention during the World war, 
and since then fhe scramble of all 
carriers has been to remedy the de- 
fect. The have built ex- 
tensive classification freight yards at 
all important centers. So also along 
the coast, important rivers and Great 
Lakes have arisen warehouses and 
freight handling facilities, with sev- 
eral classic examples such as the five 
enormous municipally owned and op- 
erated covered docks at New Orleans, 
the $8,000,00€ warehouses at Detroit 
with working connections with Cin- 
cinnati and various lake ports, and 


railroads 


(Concluded on Page 119) 
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the unusual expendi- 


Preserve” = Industry’s Engineering sx cxesms 


1926  outranks 
that of any previous 
year in the history of 
American industrial 
development. Achieve- 
ments of greater indi- 
vidual importance are 
credited to other years, 
but none can compare 
with the last 12 
months in all-around, 
balanced industrial engineering attainment and accomplish- 
ment. Encouraged by favorable operating conditions and 
expectation of more satisfactory profits, industrial lead- 
ers launched extensive rehabilitation programs, sponsored 
expensive research work: and authorized the introduction 
of new operating methods and improved equipment on a 


Achievements Surpass 
Previous Kecords 


the trial of the Horn- 
sey process for pro- 
ducing granular iron 
from ore and the ef- 
forts to place the con- 
tinuous sheet mill on 
a successful commer- 
cial basis. It appears 
again in the installa- 
tion of pilger-type tube 
mills and rolling mills for strip sheets, in the operation 
of other rolling mills embodying new features of design, 
and in the numerous refinements found in the new blast 
furnaces, mill drives, heating furnaces and auxiliaries. 

Equally important strides have been made in the field 
of electricity, in foundries, and in heat treating, galvan- 











unprecedented scale. 


This policy is reflected in the large number of iron 
and steel production units abandoned or dismantled and 
replaced by modern equipment. It also is evidenced by 


izing, and miscellaneous finishing operations. 


It is significant that much of this progress can be 
attributed to a more alert responsiveness on the part of 
producers to the requirements of their markets. 


Blast Furnace Efficiency Increases 


filling, increased building, and the 

drastic changes in the merchant 
furnace problems mark the progress 
of blast furnace practice in 1926. 

A greater through-put of stock in 
furnaces of moderate size, the further 
elimination of laborious hand-labor, 
the building of new plants, and the in- 
troduction of more and better control 
devices are the results of the skill and 
technique of blast-furnace managers 
and designers and of the foresight of 
the owners. These evidences of the 
concentrated effort of operators and 
engineers show that pig iron is still 
the basis of the steel industry, and 
that the blast-furnace is still the best 
and cheapest means of getting iron 
from its ores. Whatever dreams of 
direct methods may be dreamed, we 
must still remember that the vertical 
cylindrical stack of the blast furnace 


The author is assistant to vice president, 
American Rolling Mill Co., at Columbus, O. 


[ iting, in production, one-man- 


By Ralph Hayes Sweetser 


is stationary and requires no power 
except the force of gravity in the 
movement of the stock from raw ore 
to the molten pig iron. 

The large daily tonnages from the 
new furnaces of high capital cost 
startled us all a few years ago; the 
high capital charges per ton of pig 
iron made it necessary to force high 
production. During 1926 there was 
much increased production from the 
older blast furnaces, especially those 
of moderate size and older design. 
The 374 serviceable blast furnaces in 
the United States now have a greater 
per-stack capacity than ever before. 

The direct causes of these increased 
outputs are: Richer ore mixtures, 
better coke, higher blast temperature, 
and smoother operation. 

The ore mixtures used now are 
richer than those prevailing before 
the war, in spite of the fact that 
much low-grade ore still is mined. 
Beneficiation of iron ores, increas- 


ing use of “sinter,” and use of 
miscellaneous scrap all have helped 
to raise the iron content of ore mix- 
tures. The price per ton of mixture 
may be increased, but usually the 
cost per ton of pig iron is decreased. 

The demand for better coke for 
blast furnaces still is greater than the 
supply—if we listen only to the 
blast furnace men. The demand in- 
cludes lower ash, more even sizing, 
and complete elimination of breeze. 
The question of “combustibility of 
coke” was discussed at the Pittsburgh 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
last October, and it was found that 
the word “reactivity” used by the 
scientific investigators did not mean 
exactly the same thing as the word, 
“combustibility,” used by blast fur- 
nace men in describing that quality 
of furnace coke whereby the com- 
bustion of the coke at the tuyeres is 
rapid, complete, and _ satisfactorily 
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and bigger hearths were subsequent 
eures. The practice of rather low 
blast temperatures, sometimes below 
1000 degrees Fahr., prevailed for a 
long time. When the use of 100 per 
cent Mesabi was reached and more 
wind was blown, tt was not possible 
to zarry a straight line heat much 
above 1200 degress, because of lim- 
ited heating surface in the stoves or 
inefficient gas burners or because the 
gas was not clean enough. 


At present it is common practice 
to carry 1300 to 1350 degress Fahr. 
straight line blast heat and some fur- 
naces are now equipped so that a 
temperature of 1600 degrees can be 
carried in an emergency. 


A fourth reason for the increased 
output is the smoother operation of 
blast furnaces, due partly to a greater 
use of recording instruments and 
automatic controls, and partly to 
fewer interruptions of the continuous 
operation of the furnace, and all be- 
cause of a better blast furnace prac- 
tice. 


Better cleaning of furnace gas and 
better combustion in stoves and boil- 
ers have helped to cut the costs of 
pig iron through higher credits for 
clean blast-furnace gas; more flue 
dust can be recovered by the new 
scrubbers than by the earlier equip- 
ment, and thickeners and filters are 
necessary accessories at the low-cost 
furnace. 

The eight-hour day at the blast 
furnace has brought about such 
a big change in blast furnace 
work that practically all the 
“spelling-off” has been elimi- 
nated by the mechanical and 
electrical devices that allow a 
man to get more done in eight 
hours than two used to do in 
twelve hours. 

The furnace man now works 
most of the shift instead of 
resting half the time. The 
burden of heavy work has been 
shifted from men to money 
and machines. The cost of 
direct labor may have de- 
creased, but the capital charges 
and cost of repairs and main- 
tenance have increased. One 
man on a shift can now fill 
a furnace making 700 tons per 
day as easily as 20 men used 
to fill a furnace making half 
as much in the days of the 
hand-filled furnace with buggies 
and vertical hoist. The old- 
fashioned hand-filled furnaces 
will be torn down 
and replaced by 
up-to-date one- 
man-filled fur- 
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naces. Levers, pushbuttons and re- 
cording indicators are taking the places 
of the muscles of fillers and the 
voices of the stockhouse boss. Steel 
bins with large compartments and 
larry cars have made skip-filling pos- 
sible. 
Capacity Large in 1926 

During 1926 there was more new 
blast furnace capacity built than in 
any other year since 1917. 

It is a significant fact that four 
out of the five of the blast furnaces 
comprising new capacities and also 
the Troy furnace were built on navi- 
gable waters. Boston Harbor now 
has a blast furnace and for the first 
time in history New England is mak- 
ing coke pig iron. 

All of the new furnaces built in 
1926 are directly connected with by- 
product coke ovens. In three of the 
cases artificial gas and coke for do- 
mestic purposes were big, if not, the 
biggest factors in the building of the 
blast furnaces; pig iron became the 
by-product. Besides the benefits to 
the blast furnace in having cheaper 
and better coke, there are advantages 
to the coke works in being connected 
with a blast furnace, especially those 
of power and steam generated by the 
waste gases from the blast furnace. 

The marketing of merchant pig 
iron has not been considered a direct 
function of blast furnace practice. 
The new furnace on Boston Harbor 
will increase the importation of 
miscellaneous foreign ores and the 

blast furnace practice must con- 


H an d-filled 
merchant fur- 
maces are be- 
ing torn down 
and replaced 
with modern 
stacks 








peculiarities and 
difficulties. The very heavy im- 
portation of foreign pig iron has 
forced some of the furnaces of 
the Eastern states to remain idle 
until prices approach or exceed their 
costs. The greatly increased consum- 
ing capacity of the South, together 
with high freight rates, has kept 
most of the southern iron at home. 
A furnace plant in the Youngstown 
district is adding a large ingot mold 
foundry, so as to use direct metal 
from the blast furnace. Several old 
blast furnaces, with high operating 
costs, were abandoned in 1926 and 
some others will never: run again. 
All these evidences of the changing 
conditions surrounding merchant blast 
furnaces point to the necessity of re- 
ducing costs by the elimination of all 
sorts of waste (waste of power as well 
as waste of transportation); and they 
also indicate the existence and the 
commercial recognition of that “nat- 
ural territory” mentioned by Judge 
Gary in his address at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel institute last October. 


form to _ their 


Scrap in the Ore Mixture 


The controversy between foundry- 
men and open-hearth men on the one 
side, and the blast furnace men on 
the other, regarding the use of scrap 
in the ore mixture has now reached 
the threatening stage. Dr. Moldenke, 
the champion of the foundrymen, sug- 
gests that if the furnacemen persist 
in the practice of using high per- 
centages of scrap that “the only re- 
course then would be for the larger 
foundries to get together and run 
their own furnaces for good pig iron, 
fill their own requirements and sell 
the balance of the output to their less 
fortunate colleagues.” 

If the foundrymen should add to 
their own present problems all the 
problems of the furnacemen then there 
. would surely be trouble enough. 

It would be far better for the 

foundrymen and furnacemen to 

talk over the matter together; 
and such an opportunity will 
be offered at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical 

Engineers in New York next 

February. There will be a 

roundtable discussion on carbon 

in pig iron. 

The report of the use of 
100 per cent scrap in the blast 
furnace presented by E. K. 
Miller superinten- 
dent, of the found- 
ry furnaces of the 
Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad 
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Co., at the October meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
refutes the statement that “we now 
get remelted cupola scrap from the 
blast furnace with only the grace 
of being reduced in sulphur.” The 
fact that it required 1177 pounds of 
coke per ton of pig iron shows that 
the reaction in a blast furnace using 
100 per cent scrap is one of smelting 
and not the cupola melting action. 








There is probably as much variance 
in the opinions of blast furnace men 
as to how much it costs to smelt 
scrap in their blast furnace mixtures 
as there is in the opinion of users of 
pig iron as to the physical and chem- 
ical effects of the scrap upon the 
pig iron. It is high time that we 
should pass from opinions to facts. 
Facts are found by research. Never 
before has the time been so oppor- 





tune for co-operative research in the 
problems of pig iron as this New 
Year of 1927. Makers and users, 
scientists and operating men, are all 
in the mood for research, but they 
lack a sponsor to act as a clearing 
house for the scattered investigations 
that are already being carried on. It 
is possible that the proper channel 
for concerted action may appear at 
the discussion next February. 


Rolling Mill Practice Advances in 1926 


ready in service and a few 

drastic changes in design was 
the contribution of the engineering 
profession to the rolling mill indus- 
try in 1926. Contributing toward 
the modification of long established 
rolling mill practice in this country 
was the completion of a continuous 
mill for the hot rolling of sheets and 
a continuous blooming mill. Two con- 
tinuous mills for the production of 
black sheets also are in the course of 
construction. 

A development in rolling mill prac- 
tice during 1926, which aroused con- 
siderable interest, is found at the 
new plant of the Ford Motor Co., at 
Fordson, Mich. The company’s new 
blooming mill train, which includes 
four stands of 42-inch 2-high rolls is 
arranged in tandem for continuous 
reduction. The stock in_ transit 
through the various stands of rolls 
automatically is turned 90 degrees on 
two occasions. The product of the 
42-inch tandem blooming mill passes 
to a 82-inch billet mill. The billet 
train includes four stands of 2-high 
rolls which are held in position by al- 
loy steel posts instead of the cus- 
tomary cast-steel housings. The rolls 
are adjusted by an electric drive in- 
stalled beneath the mill floor. 

A 54-inch blooming mill, the larg- 
est installation of its kind in the 
world, now is in the process of con- 
struction at the Homestead works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The hous- 
ings are an assembly of built-up sec- 
tions weighing 800,000 pounds. The 
mill is of the 2-high type, each roll 
weighing 97,000 pounds. Sach roll 
body is 10 feet. The screwdown is 
of the spur and bevel gear type and 
is driven by two 150-horsepower mo- 
tors connected in series. A feature of 
the screwdown arrangement is_ the 
method of roll adjustment. Dropping 
out of mesh one of the bevel gears of 
the screwdown assembly permits lin- 
ing up the rolls with the opposite 
screw. A motor-operated roll chang- 
ing rig also is provided. This per- 
mits removing the top and bottom 


RR reas in in equipment al- 


rolls out of the housings simultane- 
ously and the insertion of a new set 
of rolls. The mill is driven by an 
8000-horsepower motor which has the 
largest single armature ever built. 
The mill is designed to process in- 
gots up to 20 tons, and will roll 
billets to a minimum size of 4 x 4 
inches, slabs 3 x 40 inches and blanks 
for further reduction into 15, 18, 20 
and 24-inch beams. The _ structural 
mill being installed in conjunction 
with this blooming mill will roll 
beams up to sizes 36 inches. This 
latter installation includes an edger 
driven by a 2000-horsepower motor 
which is the first independently op- 
erated mill in this country for edg- 
ing structural material. 

Improvements in the control sys- 
tem of front and rear tables of re- 
versing blooming mills to prevent the 
steel from drifting back into the gap 
of the rolls after a pass, also were 
made during the year just closed. 
The new control is accomplished by 
two master switches. 


Mill Gains Popularity 


One of the outstanding advance- 
ments in the rolling mill industry dur- 
ing the year just closed was _ the 
broadening of the movement to in- 
stall back-up mills of the 4-high type. 
An 84-inch tandem plate mill of this 
type was completed in the east, the 
top and bottom backing-up rolls of 
both the roughing and finishing 
stands being carried in roller bear- 
ings. This is said to be the first 
tandem plate mill in this country to 
be equipped with roller bearings. Two 
back-up mills also are being in- 
stalled in the Youngstown district, 
four in the Pittsburgh district and 
five in the Steubenville district. The 
popularity of the 4-high mill has 
been brought about by the desire on 
the part of producers to meet the 
exacting demands of automobile build- 
ers who more and more are empha- 
sizing the need for stock having a 
minimum gage variation from the 
side to the center. 

The 4-high mills being installed 


at a plant in the Pittsburgh district 
will be employed for rolling a new 
product to be known as strip sheets. 
Two heating furnaces will supply 
steel to a 27-inch universal mill which 
will break it down to a size suitable 
for the hot finishing mill train. The 
latter consists of four stands of 30- 
inch 4-high rolls arranged in tan- 
dem. Completion of this installation 
will give the trade a product 30 
inches and wider and in long lengths. 
A similar mill now is in the process 
of construction in the Steubenville, O. 
district, which is understood to be 
designed to roll stock up to 60 inches 
wide. 

Built for the same purpose as the 
back-up mill but designed with six 
rolls instead of four is the cluster- 
type mill. Of the six rolls employed, 
two 12-inch units effect the reduction 
and are backed up by two 24-inch up- 
per rolls arranged in the same plane 
and two 24-inch bottom rolls arranged 
in the same plane. The first cluster 
mill installation in the country for 
rolling strip steel will be completed 
this year. A description on this par- 
ticular type mill was presented in the 
April 15, 1926 issue of IRon TRADE 
REVIEW, page 989. 

The past year has seen the intro- 
duction into this country of the pilger 
type mill for rolling seamless tubes. 


‘A feature of one of the pilger units 


completed last year is that it will 
pierce a cast ingot thus eliminating 
rolling processes between the ingot 
mold and the piercing mill. While 
this mill has rolls with their axes 
mounted parallel, it differs from the 
ordinary mill in that the process. is 
that of s\vaging rather than rolling 
as the term is understood. The 
rolls are so designed that the pass is 
out of round through a part of its 
circumference. With each revolution, 
therefore, the portion of the roll not 
cut away strikes the tube a severe 
blow. The direction of roll rotation 
is contrary rather than with the tube 
and, hence, the tube is thrown back 
and out from between the rolls. The 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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A southern foundry casts pipe centrifugally 








in green sand molds 


Refinements Mark Foundry Progress 


NTENSE competition, such as 
| characterized the year just com- 

pleted, seldom contributes’ to 
marked advance in industrial prac- 
tices. From the standpoint of pro- 
duction, the foundry industry may be 
said to have found 1926 highly suc- 
cessful. However, close rivalry for 
orders brought to the highest point 
by a foundry plant capacity which 
never has been entirely absorbed since 
the war, narrowed the margin of 
profit in castings manufacture. In 
consequence, those advances which dis- 
tinguished the last 


By D. M. Avey 


human labor wherever possible, sum- 
marizes the intent of these changes. 

In the automotive foundries, the 
use of power-driven, mold-conveying 
equipment with gravity roller con- 
veyor tables for the return of idle 
flasks, bottom boards and_ sundries 
has become practically standard. The 
completion of several large cylinder 
shops by builders of automobiles and 
by the jobbing interests supplying 
a number of automobile makers marks 
1926 as a year of real progress in 
this branch of the foundry industry. 


Improved methods of sand prepara- 
tion and sand handling have been 
adopted in this same division of the 
foundry field. Mechanical shakeout 
devices operated either on the vibra- 
tor or the jolt principle commonly 
are used to deliver the newly made 
casting from its encasing’ sand. 
The used sand then is returned by 
gravity or conveyors to sand reclaim- 
ing units, mixed and treated as re- 
quired, carried and delivered again 
into the molding cycle without the 
aid of manual labor. 


In the second large 
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Foundrymen are watching the performance of a cupola using pre- 


heated blast 


At present 
the rate of produc- 
tion is said to be from 
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40 to 60 straight-end, cast-iron pipe 
of 6-inch equivalent size, per hour. 

A new departure in pipe casting 
has been brought to a commercial 
basis during 1926. A southern pro- 
ducer has completed a large new 
foundry equipped with 12 machines 
which make pipe centrifugally in 
green sand molds. An eastern manu- 
facturer also is completing a_ shop 
similarly equipped. The production on 
this method is said to be from 6 to 10 
per machine per hour. 

In melting practice, probably the 
greatest single advance is represented 
by the adoption in a car wheel shop 
of a preheating cupola of advanced 
design. In this type furnace, the 


gases are taken out of the stack 
above the melting zone, conducted 
through the tubes of a _ preheating 


chamber similar in some ways to a 
steam boiler. These gases enter the 
heater at about 1500 degress Fahr. 
The entering air from the cupola blow- 
er is passed along and around these 
tubes and is preheated to about 600 
degrees before entering the combus- 
A net sav- 
ac- 


tion area at the tuyeres. 


ing of 25 per cent in coke and 





celerated melting speed are the results 
claimed for this type of melting unit. 

In the malleable industry, powdered 
coal has found increased favor. A 
number of large installations of coal 
preparing and firing equipment have 
been made. 

The application of electric furnaces 
in gray iron foundries is growing 
particularly in those sections where 
high freight rates, balanced by low 
cost of electric power, favor the in- 
troduction of this method to produce 
so-called synthetic iron made from 
scrap. An automoLile manufacturer 
operating his own foundries again 
is investigating the problem of mak- 
ing cylinder castings from direct or 
blast furnace metal. The method 
proposed at this time is to introduce 
the blast furnace molten metal into 
an electrically heated mixer of large 
capacity where the necessary alloy 
and metal additions may be made to 
bring the product to required analysis. 

Innovations in ferrous metallurgy 
during 1926 have been rare. How- 
ever, a number of foundries are mak- 
ing high test cast iron, some utiliz- 
ing a proprietary method by which 


desireable strength and corrosion re- 
sisting properties are imparted by the 
use of various compounds, such as 
calcium-silicide. Alloy cast iron, 
nickel and _ nickel-chromium com- 
pounds predominating, are finding in- 
creasing favor. The more general 
use of special fluxes, either as cupola 
or ladle additions, is noted. 


The technical advances of 1926 
have been reflected largely in the 
foundry literature of the year. The 


various society and organization in- 
vestigations, through committee re- 
ports or by aid of papers prepared 
for conventions, have shown progress 
along technical lines already opened 
in previous years. The American 
Foundrymen’s association at its con- 
vention in Detroit attracted the great- 
est interest ever shown in work of 
this nature. The presence of more 
than 150 foundrymen and manufac- 
turers from overseas contributed 
largely to the accomplishments of the 
greatest gathering along _ technical 
lines ever held in the foundry indus- 
try. An exhibition transcending all 
previous foundry shows also featured 
the Detroit international gathering. 


Refractories Research Nets Results 


ROGRESS in the refractories in- 
Piss during 1926 has been sub- 

stantial but not spectacular. Con- 
sumption has been conservative and 
normal, with every effort placed on 
securing the greatest possible service 
life by proper mill uses. Manufac- 
turers have produced a good quality of 
ware under stiff competition and low 
prices. Buying and selling have been 
along hard and fast lines on quality 
and prices. Research and development 
have been progressive. 

The United States bureau of mines 
has added to its list of publications 
a valuable bulletin on “Service Con- 
ditions of Refractories for Open- 
Hearth Steel Furnaces,” which covers 
the data and results secured on a 
recent survey of a number of the in- 
dustrial plants of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. This bulletin gives a clear 
picture of the conditions of service 
which affect the use and the wearing 
out of refractories as used in open 
hearth furnaces. The bulletin shows 
that silica and iron oxide do not ap- 
pear to form compounds, but at oper- 
ating furnace temperatures apparently 
dissolve in each other. The zone de- 
velopment of a silica wall or roof 
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author is consulting refractories en- 
and district representative Vitrefrax 
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Refractory Co., 


By L. S. Longenecker 


structure as caused by the tempera- 
ture gradient through the same, is 
treated in detail. The minimum soft- 

















Fig. 1—Load test on brick heated on 
one side only 
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ening range of flux-saturated silica 
brick has been found to be about 2975 
to 3000 degrees Fahr. The heat trans- 
fer behavior in melting furnace cham- 
bers, the effect on refractories of air- 
cooling and water-cooling, the value 
and problem of applying insulation, 
have been capably observed and 
worked up. 

Further studies are to be made 
by the bureau to learn the require- 
ments for electric furnace refractories. 
An attempt will be made to correlate 
such electric furnace data and results 
with the open hearth information. A 
rather extensive program on the study 
of steel and slag action behavior is 
now under way. 

The American Refractories institute, 
composed of individuals interested in 
the manufacture, consumption and re- 
search of refractory materials, has 
through its fellowship at the Mellon 
institute put before the public helpful 
research information. A paper en- 
titled “A Study of Tests for Refrac- 
tories with Special Reference to Spall- 
ing Tests,” treats in detail the many 
variables entering into a service spall- 
ing test. It shows by photographs 
and diagrams a specially designed 
service spalling furnace which closely 
approximates furnace conditions. Its 
advantages over the commonly used 








water dip spalling test are quite ob- 
vious. 

Another paper, “The Load Test For 
Fire Clay Refractories,” shows clearly 
that the load test should not be used 


this conclusion. Fig. 2 from this 
paper shows two columns of fire 
clay brick, one before and_ the 
other after having been tested under 
a load of 25 pounds and a tempera- 

















Fig. 2—Brick column after and before loud test. 


Column was 


heated on all four sides 


as an index for determining the suit- 
ability of fire clay brick for a variety 
of service conditions. Data obtained 
as a result of conducting approxi- 
mately 500 load tests on about 50 
brands of clay brick has substantiated 


Automaticity 


APID development of electrical 
R heating to all kinds of heat 
treatment furnaces, has been 
most marked during the past year. 
Featuring recent furnace installations 
of this type are devices for auto- 
matic and semiautomatic charging, un- 
loading and temperature controlling. 
In one new electrically heated fur- 
nace, automobile ring gears are 
normalized in a semiautomatic man- 
ner. The work enters and discharges 
from both ends of the furnace. As 
cold stock enters one end it absorbs 
heat from the hot material leaving 
the furnace at that end thus partially 
cooling the latter. It is claimed that 
over 50 per cent of the heat from 
the ring gear stock is’ reclaimed 
through absorbtion by the cold ma- 
terial. Another’ electrically heated 
furnace is of the vertical pusher 
type. Carburized ring gears are fed 
in by hand, are automatically elevated 
through the furnace and removed by 
hand at the upper end and quenched. 
Considerable attention has been 
given to development of die blocks to 
meet the demands placed upon them 





The author is head of department of mining 
and metallurgy, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. 


ture of about 2642 degrees Fahr. for 
7 hours. The column was heated from 
all four sides, and after the test, 
showed a deformation of 22 per cent. 
Fig. 1 shows a column of brick of 
identical same composition, and after 





having been tested under 25 pounds 
load at the same temperature, differ- 
ing in that the column was heated 
only from one face. The column thus 
tested showed no perceptible deforma- 
tion. This shows that deformation 
is not apt to be a serious cause of 
brick failure in furnaces unless heated 
on more than one side or else highly 
insulated. The merit of the load 
test lies principally in its index of 
refractoriness and this should be con- 
sidered in choosing the brick. 

The Refractories fellowship at the 
Mellon institute is now studying the 
variation of sizes occuring in clay and 
silica brick. Investigations are being 
made to determine the method of 
measuring the size variation and the 
probable fair limits to be allowed. 
The stack method of measuring brick 
to obtain the average size is un- 
scientific, because it is subject to per- 
sonal errors. The measuring device 
shown in Fig. 3 has been recom- 
mended and used for this study. It 
consists essentially of two adjustable 
plane parallel plates between which 
the brick are to be measured. After 
a conclusive study of size variation 
it will be very interesting to see 

(Concluded on Page 120) 


Gains in Heat Treating 


By H. M. Boylston 


by the expanding drop forging in- 
dustry. Closer attention has been paid 
to proper methods of hardening these 
blocks and study given to educating 
the industry to heat treat them 


if this newest application proves suc- 


cessful the wire industry no doubt 
will benefit greatly. 
Research in the theory of heat 


treatment has been given much at- 














Electric furnaces are being employed for an increasingly wide range of 
heat treating work 


properly and to avoid undue breakage. 

Salts baths have been installed in 
at least one wire plant for annealing 
coiled wire. Salt baths make an ideal 
heating medium if properly handled and 


tention. The bureau of standards 
has studied among other subjects the 
origin of quenching cracks; dimensional 
changes in tempering and aging tool 
steel; etching reagents for alloy 
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steels; effect of nickel, cobalt, tan- 
talum and molybdenum on high-speed 
steel; effect of manganese, silicon and 
phosphorus on the pearlite interval; 
recrystallization temperature of elec- 
trolytic iron; transformation of 
austenitic steel; application of heat- 
treated steels to industrial uses, etc. 

In a_ study of high chromium 
rustless iron, it was found that the 
carbon was distributed nonuniformly 
after heat treatment. Separate 
austenite areas were found in equilib- 
rium with regions of alpha iron. 
Because most of the metal has re- 
mained as alpha iron after rapid 
quenching from a high temperature 
the metal still is soft but the ductility 
is greatly decreased because of the 
formation of well distributed austenite 
areas which become martensitic and 
therefore hard on quenching and so 
interfere with deformation. 

A new steel has been developed 
by a Pittsburgh steelmaker for forg- 
ing and case hardening purposes. It 
is claimed that this steel has the 
machinability of ordinary free cutting 
steels, also that the rate of carbon 
penetration is greater by 15 to 20 per 
cent than in some grades of case 
hardening steels and there is little dis- 
tortion after heating and quenching. 

A special steel is being used com- 
mercially in Germany to replace case 
hardened steels. The new product 
is claimed to receive a hard surface 


after treatment with ammonia gas 
at temperatures as low as 1200 de- 
grees Fahr. Freedom from the dis- 
tortion often found in case hardened 
steels also is a claim by the maker. 





tures of 600 to 700 degrees Cent, 

It has been shown that electrolytic 
iron strips undergo a marked re- 
crystallization when annealed for one- 
half hour at 930 degrees Fahr., coin- 





Automatic control and power charging devices continue to gain favor on 
all types of furnaces 


A study of the iron-tungsten system 
shows that in carbonless alloys of these 
metals the brinell and Rockwell hard- 
ness increases with the addition of 
tungsten in amounts up to about 50 
per cent by weight. Hardness of 
some of these alloys, water quenched 
from 1500 degrees Cent., is 
said to be increased as.much as 
130 per cent by aging at tempera- 


Use of Pressed Metal Is 


EFINEMENTS in mechanical 
processes, a more. extensive 


employment of welding and 
improvements in the finishing of 
metal surfaces contributed in 1926 to 
substantial gains in the use of pressed 
metal products. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments during the year was the no- 
ticeable trend toward all-steel auto- 
mobile bodies. Wider adoption of 
seam welding because of the rigidity 
it affords is hastening the swing to 
the steel body. 

The change from the old type of 
body does not involve the increased 
tonnage of steel that one might ex- 
pect. This is because a better grade 
but lighter gage of steel is being 
used than in former years, and also 
because late changes from steel-and- 
wood bodies to all-steel does not re- 
quire much more sheet steel. In 
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By Ethan Viall 


most of the composite bodies, wood 
was used merely to stiffen or back up 
the metal. A slight change in design, 
with, in some cases, a harder grade 
of steel or a slight increase in gage, 
now gives a stiffer and stronger body 
which is self-supporting at only a 
small increase in the total weight of 
sheet metal used. 
Better Die-making Helps 

Marked advances in die-making and 
improvement in the art of pressing 
metal are responsible for the con- 
stantly broadening use of shaped 
metal for articles of intricate design 
formerly cast or assembled from mul- 
tiple parts. Many steering wheel 
spiders now are made of _ pressed 
metal, as also an increasing number 
of vending machines, motor air clean- 
ers, stove legs and even the tops for 
kitchen ranges—the latter an ap- 
plication long considered impractical 
because of the exposure of the metal 
to warping and burning influences. 

Perhaps the greatest growth in 


cident with a pronounced decrease in 
tensile strength. Incipient recrystall- 
ization has been noted in a specimen 
annealed for 24 hours at 750 de- 
grees Fahr. In low-carbon, open- 
hearth steel strip, no marked change 
was observed in specimens annealed 
for 30 minutes at 930 degrees, but 
a marked recrystallization occurred 
(Concluded on Page 119) 


Expanding 


point of tonnage may be traced to the 
gradual improvement in the finishing 
of sheet metal, which now permits 
surfaces comparable to that of the 
finest woods. This refinement, coupled 
with the fact that sheet steel now is 
being laminated with insulating and 
ether materials, has led to the use 
of metal cabinets for iceless refrig- 
erators. The largest manufacturer of 
this equipment, in announcing plans to 
build 600,000 units during 1927, states 
that this expected production and the 
greatly reduced price of the product 
are made possible by the economy 
and manufacturing efficiency per- 
mitted by the use of metal cabinets. 
Enameled products, kitchen cabinets 
and similar articles, as well as fur- 
niture are made of pressed metal in 
greater quantity owing to refinements 
in construction and finish. 

Another indication of the growing 
favor of steel for highly finished ar- 
ticles formerly made of wood is found 
in the inquiries from manufacturers 
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of radio equipment for dies for radio 
set cabinets, boxes and stands. The 
finish of the steel cabinets is almost 
indistinguishable from that of those 
of the most expensive woods, and 
steel lends itself more readily to mass 
production. The fact that some of 
the highest-priced radio sets now 
come in metal cases indicates how 


satisfactory the pressed metal manu- 
facturer has met the requirements of 
this new market. 

Important development work now 
under way may open up new appli- 
cations. It is predicted by reliable 
authority that steel shingles, pressed 
from sheet metal and treated to re- 
sist corrosion will furnish a new 


market of unusually attractive ton- 
nage possibilities. 

This and other pending projects 
would seem to indicate that the now 
co-operating agencies of engineering 
research and market extension may 
win significant victories and expand 
the consumption of pressed metal in 
the near future. 


Structural Welding Gaining Ground 


joyed a tremendous growth in 

1926, principally due to a 
wider dissemination of sound engi- 
neering knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of welding among engi- 
neers, creating an increased confi- 
dence among users. 

The metal arc welded 5-story trans- 
former factory building for’ the 
Sharon plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has possibly 
attracted the greatest popular and 
technical attention. This _ building, 
200 feet long, 70 feet wide and 80 
feet high, required 700 tons of steel, 
as compared with 800 tons of riveted, 
a saving of 12 per cent. The build- 
ing was designed to obtain con- 
tinuity of beams and girders through 
columns, which is recognized as be- 
ing impossible in riveted construction. 

Prior to fabrication of this building 
and to demonstrate the reliability of 
welded steel joints the American 
Bridge Co. co-operated with the West- 
inghouse company in the fabrication 
and testing of several girder and 
beam sections and connections at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The American Bridge Co. also fabri- 
cated and tested, at the bureau of 
standards, a large girder similar to 
the one used at Sharon. These tests 
were valuable, in that they clearly 
indicated that the metal are welded 
joint has certain advantages over the 
riveted joint for structural work. 
They demonstrated that welded joints 
can be designed to develop fully the 
ultimate strength of the sections 
joined; absolute fixation of girders 
and beams at columns; and continuity 
of girders and beams through col- 
umns and girders respectively; that 
I beams with welded end connections 
will sustain a far greater load than 
riveted connections; and that a given 
weight of structural steel welded will 
sustain a greater load than riveted. 

Another complete steel frame struc- 


. PPLICATIONS of welding en- 
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Ali-welded rudder 
for coast guard cut- 
ter NORTHLAND for 
Arctic service 





ture, an addition to a brick and 
steel building, also was completed 
by the Westinghouse company at East 
Pittsburgh and will be used for the 
testing of electrical apparatus. This 
building measures 40 x 60 feet. 
The General Electric Co. has an- 
nounced the development of the atomic 
hydrogen flame by Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir and the sheathed metal and 
carbon arcs by Peter Alexander. Prin- 
cipal advantages of these processes 
are the protection afforded the weld 
of ferrous or of nonferrous materials 
by the use of a gas containing hy- 


drogen, combined with the high rate 
of production due to the high tem- 
perature of the are. This company 
also has greatly improved its au- 
tomatic metal are welding machine, and 
constructed for use in its plant, auto- 
matic metal are welding equipment 
for the complete welding of stator 
frames, 18 feet and more in diameter. 


The navy department completed at 
the Norfolk navy yard work on a 
pontoon for a 120-ton derrick in which 
the shell, deck and two _ bulkheads 
are welded, and the writer was re 
cently informed by an officer of the 
bureau of yards and docks that should 
a similar pontoon be built, it would, in 
all probability, be welded completely. 

In the modernization of several 
battleships now under way in the 
various navy yards, the extensive use 
of welding, it is estimated, will re- 
sult in a saving of $250,000 for each 
ship. Again, the navy is using weld- 
ing extensively in construction of its 
new cruisers, the object being sav- 
ing in weight. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. during the year has 


been disseminating, among naval 
architects, ship owners. and_ ship 
classification societies, information in 
regard to welding gained by its 


extensive use at this plant and else 
where. The coast guard cutter 
NORTHLAND, now under construction 
by this company for Arctic service, 
will have the seams and butts of its 
decks and_ superstructure largely 
welded. The seams of four % to 1%- 
inch strakes of the side plating of this 
ship where extraordinary strength 
and stiffness are needed to resist ice 
pressure, first were riveted and are 
now being reinforced and made tight 
at the laps by metal are welding. Her 
rudder was completely welded by the 
metal arc, and her stern frame was 
constructed in two parts and joined 
by thermit welding, the first time 
thermit welding has been used in 
constructing a new stern frame, al- 
though in the past many stern frames 
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have been repaired by thermit weld- 
ing. 

On the west coast, a 90-mile pipe 
line is under construction to supply 
cities east of San Francisco bay. The 
steel plates for this project are be- 
ing furnished in the flat and 
machined to size at Newport News, 
Va., and rolling, shop and field weld- 
ing, testing and coating of the pipe 
sections is being done in California. 
About 40 miles has been completed to 
date. The inside diameter of the line 
is about 65 inches. Sections are made 
up in 30-foot lengths, the material 
being %, 7/16 and %-inch thick. 
The two longitudinal seams of each 
section are shop welded by the car- 
bon arc, using machines made by the 
Lincoln E'ectric Co., the sections be- 
ing joined in the field, first by a gas- 
welded but joint reinforced by a met- 
al are weld on the inside of the pipe, 
and later by a metal arc welded lap 
joint, also a riveted butt strap joint. 

During April and May, 1926, tests 
were conducted in the Buffalo shops 
of the Linde Air Products Co. on 
gas welder and riveted trusses. It was 
that found rigidity in favor of welding 
over riveting was approximately 15 per 
cent. Information obtained was con- 
sidered by structural engineers to be 
of value, not only with respect to 
welding procedure but also in the de- 


sign and construction of riveted trusses. 

The trend in resistance welding, 
butt, seam and spot, during the year 
has been toward the construction of 
machines with large kilovolt-ampere 
capacity, to increase the rate of weld- 
ing and to make possible the weld- 
ing of heavier material. 

A butt welder was constructed for 
welding 8-inch diameter solid steel 
shafting, and automatic butt weld- 
ing machines are now in operation 
which weld 5600 automobile rims per 
machine per 9-hour day. Several con- 





cerns are interested in the spot weld- 
ing together of heavy material such 
as three %-inch plates or two 1-inch 
plates for structural steel work. Seam 
welders have been constructed which 
weld together two 16 gage or two 
3/82-inch sheets. A new metal for 
spot welder dies has been placed on 
the market which increases the life 
of the dies 50 to 100 per cent and 
opens up the field for even larger 
spot welding machines and greater 
thicknesses of metal than heretofore 
has been practicable. 
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An Automatic Metal Are Machine For Welding Stator Frames 


Better Practice Wins for Galvanizing 


N RECENT years revolutionary de- 
| velopments have been made in 

galvanizing, as result of a real- 
ization that coatings must be ap- 
plied more carefully and_ heavier 
to give longer service. Great im- 
provements have resulted from this 
awakened interest and in 1926 these 
have been widely adopted. 

For a long time improvement in 
galvanizing was approached only from 
the angle of reduction in costs, which 
in most cases means a reduction in 
coating. This caused dissatisfaction 
with galvanizing as a whole and a 
feeling of doubt which the process 
certainly did not deserve. 

About five years ago the reaction 
began. Manufacturers sensed the dis- 
satisfaction of consumer and retailer 
and, by applying concentrated energy, 
developed marked advances in the 
hot galvanizing process. More de- 
velopments have been made in the 
last five years than in the 50 years 


The author is consulting galvanizing en- 
gineer, New York. 
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preceding. Executives, engineers, archi- 
tects, builders and purchasing agents 
should be interested in this progress. 
There is no reasonable excuse now 
for the purchase or application of gal- 
vanized roofing or siding having an 
average life of only about three years, 
when, for a small additional cost, can 
be obtained galvanized sheeting and 
roofing which will last much longer. 


A notable example is afforded by 
the wire fence business. Not long 
ago woven fence fabric was made from 
galvanized wire, the wire first being 
galvanized in the coil. To weave 
galvanized wire it is necessary to have 
a thin zinc coating so that in the 
bending the zine will not peel off at 
the sharp bend. To obtain such a 
coating, resort was made to a process 
of wiping, in which as the wire 
emerged from the galvanizing bath 
tightly wound oil soaked wads of 
asbestos were pressed hard against 
the wire. In this way such a thin 
coat of zinc was applied that even the 
gripper on the weaving machine would 


press through to the bare wire. Pro- 
tection from corrosion on this fence 
made by this method was small. 


Consequently, fence manufacturers, 
realizing they must make a better 
product, developed a method for gal- 
vanizing the fence fabric after weav- 
ing, thus leaving on the wire a full 
coating of zinc. Many fence fabrics 
now are given a coating capable of 
withstanding a 4-minute immersion in 
copper sulphate, a test considered 
equal to 35 years of hard corrosion. 

Likewise, great advance has been 
effected in galvanizing bolts. Until 
recently it was not possible to coat 
threads of bolts without resorting to 
hand-wiping which was _ expensive. 
Then, centrifugal machines were de- 
veloped which produced a clear thread 
so that the nuts, tapped slightly over 
size to accommodate the additional 
thickness of the coating of zinc, would 
run the threads easily. But these 
machines, unless great care was taken, 
would also remove much of the zinc. 
Within the past year, however, a 
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Improvements in galvanizing practice have made the process available for 
manufacturing on a broader scale 


machine has been perfected that will 
not only clear the threads of surplus 
zine drip but will leave on the bolt 
all of its normal gain. 

So it has been with many types of 
work; the insistent demand for a 
better product has been met success- 
fully by heavier galvanizing. But the 
galvanizing process itself has come in 
for its share of improvement. In 
producing for the Philadelphia-Camden 
bridge a heavily coated wire that would 
withstand bending great developments 
were made. A charcoal wiped wire 
was drawn which more than covered 
a four dip test and yet yielded suc- 
cessfully to the bending requirements. 
It was a charcoal base compound to- 
gether with a high lift that solved 
this problem. Now the charcoal com- 
pound is being applied to other work. 

One of the difficulties in hot gal- 
vanizing has been the accumulation 
of zinc dross. In many cases, as high 
as 35 per cent of the new zinc melted 
goes to the bottom of the kettle in 
a pasty granular mass, which at 
frequent intervals had to be dug out, 
put into slab form, and sold for 
65 to 80 per cent of its cost. Each 
time this is done, the whole plant 
must be stopped which often is more 
costly than the dross loss itself. This 
dross is largely pure zinc contaminated 
with a small percentage of iron, mak- 
ing it nonfluid and of no use for 
galvanizing. It is sold to smelters 
who redistill it into fluid zinc. 

Common belief is that this slight 
iron content in the dross came en- 
tirely from the contamination of the 
zinc by the iron immersed in it. This 
is true to some extent, but recently 
it has been discovered that a _ sub- 
stitution of a zine chloride mixture for 
the usual muriatic acid eliminated 
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practically all the salts from the 
muriatic and resulted in marked sav- 
ings in dross. Cases of reduction 
of dross from 35 to 8 per cent have 
been known in certain classes of work. 
Salamoniac, for many years used 
exclusively as a bath flux to enable 
work to enter the hot zinc without 
scorching the acid, also has been dis- 
carded by some galvanizers and a 
zine ammonium chloride compound 
substituted. The saving in cost over 
the salamoniac has been tremendous 
but this, as in the case of the acid 
substitution, must be properly pre- 
pared to be of value. Many other 
recent developments in the pickling 
department are to be noted, such as 
new materials for building tubs, meth- 
ods for the reduction of acid fumes 
and making the shop more tenable. 
Interesting developments recently 
have taken place in methods of heat- 
ing the kettles. The old reliable fuel, 
of course, is coke which still has 
many advantages. In some instances 
coke has not proved sufficiently pliable 
and gas has come into favor even 
in districts depending on manufactured 
gas. Use of manufactured gas is 
surprisingly economical. 
Gas equipment is of a 
high-pressure type, burning city gas 
compressed to a maximum of 10 
pounds per square inch. The com- 
pressed gas entrains all the necessary 
air required for combustion from the 
atmosphere, making it unnecessary to 
have air blowers and air piping 
around the galvanizing kettles. A 
thoroughly homogeneous mixture of 
gas and air is forced to the burner 
and completely burned in a refractory 
bed placed on a suitable angle below 
the burner. Use of the. refractory 
bed on the retained heat makes it 
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possible for the air and gas to be 
burned completely in the bed and the 
hot products of combustion to leave 
the bed at a uniform temperature. 
No excess air or gas passes out of 
the flues and as combustion is com- 
pleted early, the gases are forced to 
give up most of their heat before 
leaving the setting. Loss in heat 
units is so small that manufactured 
gas is brought to an actual competitive 
cost with coke. 

It is to our credit that all these 
developments have come about in this 
country. The field in Europe is far 
behind. Great tonnages of steel fabri- 
cated in Europe for ultimate use in 
South America, for instance, are 
brought here for galvanizing and re- 
shipment. This would indicate that 
even in this day of low operating 
costs in Europe our methods are me- 
chanically far superior. 

The only development of note in 


Europe is claimed by Austria. Bablik 
says: 
“Plate galvanized by the new 


Austrian process is distinguished by 
the feature that the coating consists 
entirely of pure zinc, the layers of 
binding alloy and Zn Fe compounds 
being absent. The effect is two-fold; 
in the first place, the consumption 
of zinc and therefore the cost is 
considerably reduced; and_ secondly, 
the galvanized plate behaves well 
under bending. 

“The basis of the 
minimum duration of immersion of 
the iron in the bath, owing to the 
employment of a _ specially equipped 
tank. The tank is filled with molten 
lead, a portion of the surface of which 
carries a layer of zinc only a few 
centimeters thick. A _ special feature 
of this tank is a crown of firebrick 
at the top, so arranged that the 
zine comes into contact therewith in 
the same way as it usually does with 
the iron wall of the tank. The construc- 
tion of the flux box which dips into 
the lead and is faced with firebrick 
on the outside, is also noteworthy.” 


process is a 


In galvanizing with the process, 
the clean pickled plate is passed 
into the lead bath through a salam- 
moniac flux, is pushed under the flux 
box, and taken out through the layer 


of zinc. The usual pickling process 
is used, hot sulphuric acid then a 
fluxing compound. Our method of 


zine ammonium chloride may be sub- 
stituted to advantage. As compared 
with American roller machine practice, 
claim is made for nearly one-half 
the waste and about one-sixth the 
dross loss. 

The field of mechanical galvanizing 
in this country has developed greatly. 
Every plant having steady runs of the 
same material is susceptible to me- 
chanical ingenuity. For instance, the 
cost of galvanizing transmission 
towers has been much lowered due 
to mechanical operation. 
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NGINEERING _ achievements 
in the electrical industry in 
1926 surpassed all previous annual 
records. Not only were generat- 
ing units of unprecedented capac- 
ity designed and erected, but the 
application of electric power, light 
and heat grew apace in established 
channels of consumption and also 
entered into new fields. 

The accompanying articles ab- 
stracted from the annual sum- 
maries issued by the two leading 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, reflect progress that is typi- 
cal of the entire electrical indus- 
try. 











By H. W. Cope 


NYTHING, no matter how ex- 

A traordinary, becomes a com- 

monplace if it continues a few 

years. Rapid advance in electricity no 

longer awakes astonishment—it is 

merely expected. A cessation would 
amaze the public. 

Certain general features of the in- 
dustry influence all designs in con- 
nection with it. Labor costs are rela- 
tively high, hence it is vital that out- 
put be large and continuous, to keep 
this charge a minimum. The equip- 
ment should withstand abuse, should 
embody all the “built-in” intelligence 
possible, and should be as safe as 
practicable, as regards life and limb. 
All these demands are met by electric 
drive, which steadily gains favor. 

Abstracted from ‘“‘Engineering Achievements 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in 


1926."". The author is assistant director of 
engineering of the company at East Pittsburgh, 





























Diesel-electric drive for vessels is gaining favor 


Achievements in Electricity Imposing 


Rolling mills require tremendous 
power. One of the largest structural 
plants has been rebuilt with motor 
drives of record breaking size. The 
first mill was equipped a year ago 
with one 7000-horsepower reversing 
motor, one 5000-horsepower reversing 
motor and one 6000-horsepower in- 
duction motor. Another mill is being 
equipped with one 8000-horsepower 
reversing motor, two 7000-horsepower 
reversing motors and two 2000-horse- 
power reversing motors. 

The enormous power required in 
such work is indicated by the fact 
that the momentary peak capacity of 
the two sets of motors is nearly 120,- 
000 horsepower. These sets also have 
the largest total continuous capacity. 

The 2000-horsepower motors operate 
the first independently driven edging 
rolls on a structural mill. 

A new monthly tonnage record for 
electrically driven blooming mills was 

(Concluded on Page 128) 

















Furnace transformer and reactors controling electric furnace 
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By John Liston 


ing 1925 in the application of 

electric motors to steel-mill 
main-roll drives continued unabated 
during 1926. 

There will be installed at the Spar- 
rows Point plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. a 21-inch continuous sheet- 
bar and skelp mill which will have 
three different types of driving mo- 
tors. The first eight stands will be 
driven by synchronous motors; the 
next three stands by an adjustable- 
speed induction motor with Scherbius 
speed regulating equipment (the larg- 
est Scherbius controlled induction mo- 
tor in this country) and the finishing 
stand by a direct-current motor. 

Installations of continuous mills in 
which practically every stand is driven 
by an individual motor are becoming 
more numerous. An example of this 
trend toward individual drive is at 
the plant of the Weirton Steel Co., 
where a new mill to be installed will 
be driven by three alternating-current 
and five direct-current motors having 
a total continuous capacity of 16,000 
horsepower. 

The Lukens Steel Co. installed an 
85-inch tandem plate mill in which 
both roughing and finishing stands are 
driven by direct-current reversing mo- 
tors. Each mill is four-high with back- 
ing-up rolls carried in roller bearings. 

The existing capacity of turbine gen- 
erators in steel-mill power stations 
was increased considerably during the 
year. Among the larger units were 
two 20,000-kilowatt machines for the 


(Concluded on Page 70) 


U its 1925 in the activity dur- 


Abstract from “Some Developments in the 
Electrical Industry During 1926” issued by 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
with which the author is affiliated. 
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Developments of 1926 


_ of machine tools in- 

troduced during the past year 
are the sturdy motor-driven 
geared head lathe; the heavy- 
duty gang drill; the automatic 
cap screw and bolt threader; the 
milling machine equipped with 
rotary table; the cam actuated 
profiling machine; the high-speed 
multiple spindle drill; the turret 
lathe with individual motor drive; 
and the vertical surface grinder 
with the motor on the spindle. 
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Mass Production Requires Machine 
Tools of Rugged Design 


EVELOPMENTS in the ma- 
D chine tool industry during 
1926, with one exception, close- 
ly paralleled those of 1925. Both 
were unusually good years so far 
as production and sales of equipment 
was concerned, but whereas opera- 
tions at the close of 1925 were at.a 
high rate, the concluding months of 
1926 found demand on the decline 
and manufacturers’ order books less 
comfortably filled. Nevertheless, the 
horizon is clear and indications are 
that at least the early part of 1927 
will see a revival of activity. 
So far as mechanical developments 
are concerned during the past year, 
it is quite difficult to pick out any 


By E. F. Ross 


new types of metal cutting tools 
were introduced, but a great number 
of modified and improved designs 
were offered to users. American in- 
dustry has become so highly special- 
ized and so efficient in mass produc- 
tion, that there is a heavy demand 
for single purpose machines which 
perform a single operation at maxi- 
mum speed. Consequently, as might 
be expected, many of the units an- 
nounced in 1926 were of this class. 
For smaller shops engaged in general 
or jobbing work, however, the stand- 
ard type of tool remains the popular 
machine, therefore, builders placed on 
the market a goodly number of gen- 
eral utility tools. 


year applied to both the single-duty 
and general utility machines. As was 
the case in the two preceding years, 
these advances in design included 
greater strength and rigidity, higher 
power, centralization of control, more 
speed and ease in manipulation, a 
broader and more extensive applica- 
tion of drive, further use of roller 
and ball bearings and improved lubri- 
cation and coolant systems. Increased 
production on some types of auto- 
matic equipment has been attained 
by application of various forms of 
magazine and hopper feed devices. 
Each year witnesses new develop- 
ments and higher cutting efficiencies 
of tool steels so that tool builders 
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their machines to withstand the se- 
vere stresses imposed on the rotary 
and stationary cutters. 

Recent models. of boring mills, drill- 
ing machines, lathes, milling machines 
and planers exemplify the extremely 
rugged type of construction for which 
builders are striving. Modern ma- 
chines are notable for their massive 
bases, columns, arbors, crossrails, 
heads, etc., but not to the sacrifice of 
appearance, for designers are provid- 
ing units most pleasing to the eye. 
Another way in which maximum 
strength is being provided is in the 
wider use of steel castings in replac- 
ing gray iron castings subjected to 
heavy loads. This is_ particularly 
noticeable in the case of gears which 





strengthened principally in the col- 
umn, which for the heavy-duty 
units usually is of the box type, 
well reinforced. Lathes of both the 
geared-head and turret models have 
had both strength and range _in- 
creased. In some cases the base and 
head are composed of a single cast- 
ing affording extreme rigidity. At 
the same time the ways have been 
made wider and longer and swing 
made a little larger, all of which 
permits heavier and more diversified 
work to be turned out. 

Milling machines for heavy-duty 
performance have undergone strength- 
ening in the overarm. Two general 
types of construction are found, name- 
ly, one in which the overarm is cylin- 


and flat guides to assure perfect 
bearing and alignment with the col- 
umn. Planer construction has under- 
gone little change during the year, 


except that. slightly heavier con- 
struction is the rule. 

Due to the higher capacities of 
modern equipment, builders have 
found it necessary to provide more 
powerful and substantial drives. This 


has been accomplished by increasing 
the size of shafts, using stronger 
bearings, replacing cast iron gears 
with heat treated cut steel gears and 
improving lubrication systems. Where- 
ever possible and advantageous, gear 
trains have been eliminated and di- 
rect motor drives have been provided. 
In this way it is possible to locate 











are called upon to give performance drical and passes through the col- the source of power close to the 
beyond the strength and wear limits umn, and the other in which the over- driven part, a practice which simpli- 
of cast iron. arm is bolted securely to the top of fies construction and improves effi- 
Usually heavy machines have the column. One manufacturer of ciency. When individual motor drive 
frames consisting of two or more the first general type has provided first became popular some years ago, 
castings bolted together, however, additional rigidity by the use of two it was almost universal practice to 
one car wheel borer redesigned in parallel overarms side by side, while locate the motor on the base of the 
1926 featured a single casting frame a builder of the second type has machine and to transmit the power 
in the interest of rigidity. Drills adopted a heavy cast iron overarm through belts or gears. Today, de- 
and drilling machines have been of rectangular cross section with V (Concluded on Page 126) 
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ATEST _ steelworks 

blast furnace plant 
includes complete  by- 
products auxiliary. The 
plant is that of Central 
Furnace Co., Massillon, 
O., subsidiary of Central 
Alloy Steel Corp. 





Has Merchant Pig Iron 
Become By-Product? 

















Competition, Forcing Coke By- 
Product Tieups, Changes 
Furnace Economics 
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By E. C. Kreutzberg 














ACTORS underlying the  mer- 

chant pig iron industry in the 

United States have become much 
more complicated in recent years. The 
principal changes have manifested 
themselves as a result of the general 
adoption of by-product coke oven 
plants in combination with blast fur- 
naces. Today merchant iron is subject 
not only to pig iron economics but to 
by-product coke oven economics as 
well. 

A clear impression of the extent of 
the changes is afforded by scanning 
the list of furnaces now active in 
this country. A strikingly small per- 
centage of the active units are of 
the old-fashioned type not provided 
with a direct or indirect by-product 
coke oven tie-up. And it is apparent 
that most of the active furnaces 
which have no by-product coke ovens 
in connection, enjoy certain advan- 
tages which at least partially compen- 
sate for the lack of by-product ovens. 

For instance, at Jackson, O., are 
two merchant furnaces which operate 
with beehive coke but which consume 
almost as much coal as coke. Their 
product is silvery iron which derives 
its quality from the coal that is pe- 
culiar to that locality. In other words, 
the situation at Jackson is highly 
special. 

At Standish, N. Y., is a merchant 
furnace which manufactures a special- 


ty, copper-free, low phosphorus iron. 
This grade commands a premium in 
the market over the ordinary specifica- 
Hence this production 
character, commercially 


tions of iron. 
is of special 


speaking. 
Pipemakers Market Iron 


At Girard, O., is a furnace owned 
which manufactures 


by a company 
iron pipe. For this product high 
grade gray forge iron is required, 


so that control of the furnace supply- 
ing this iron is necessary. That part 
of the furnace capacity which is not 
engaged by the pipe company is de- 
voted to the production of iron for 
the market. At Reading and Hoken- 
dauqua, Pa., are two furnaces also 
owned by a company which manufac- 
tures pipe, and which similarly ob- 
tains its gray forge iron from these 
furnaces, devoting the surplus capacity 
of the furnace to furnishing foundry 
iron for the market. 

Other furnaces whose operation is 
attended by special circumstances 
might be mentioned. And, it is a 
fact, that some furnaces now active 
are operating only temporarily or are 
operating unsuccessfully from a finan- 
cial standpoint. To such an extent 
has the industry become adjusted to 
the by-product coke oven tie-up, that 
furnaces not provided with such facil- 
ities usually are unable to operate 


economically excepting where special 
conditions exist. 

In order to demonstrate why the 
by-product coke oven, even though 
it is an exceedingly expensive unit, 
has been so widely installed in con- 
nection with pig iron production, some- 
thing may be said about the value 
of the by-products. Here is a cal- 
culation showing estimates of the 
average yield of by-products per ton 
of pig iron, together with the value 
of these by-products: 


Gas 8500 cubic feet at 20 to 40 
cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

Electricity 135 kilowatt hours at 
% to 1% cents per kilowatt hour. 

Slag % ton at 50 cents per ton. 

Tar 15 gallons at 3 to 5 cents per 
gallon. 

Sulphate of ammonia 37 pounds 
at 24 cents per pound. 

Motor fuel 4.5 gallons at 15 to 20 
cents per gallon. 


It costs about $8,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 to erect a modern blast furnace 
and by-product coke oven plant to 
create and save these by-products and 
in addition a working capital of $1,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000 is necessary. In 
addition, it is necessary to charge off 
considerable depreciation. It is cus- 
tomary to charge off at the rate of 
75 cents to $1 per ton of pig iron 
but it generally is thought that the 
actual depreciation is higher. 

At any rate, it is figured that the 
manufacturer of pig iron operating 
his own by-product coke ovens and 
selling or using his coke oven gas and 
blast furnace gas, and selling the 
various other by-products, including 
electricity, slag, tar, sulphate of am- 
monia and motor fuel, has a_ net 
advantage variously estimated as 
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ranging from $5 to $7 per ton of pig 
iron. 

The above figures show why the 
great majority of blast furnace oper- 
ators have installed by-product coke 
oven plants. It is safe to say that 
by-product coke oven propositions have 
been considered in connection with 
practically every blast furnace in the 
country. Not every furnace site, how- 
ever, lends itself to such a combina- 
tion. The primary requirement in con- 
nection with a by-product coke oven 
plant is the selection of a site which 
will permit of continuous disposal 
of the gas. Where there is only a 
blast furnace, and no steelworks in 
connection, it is necessary to market 
the gas to local gas companies which 
means that the furnace and coke oven 
plants must be located in or adjacent 
to a thickly populated district. 


Plants Now Self-Contained 


A blast furnace and a _ by-product 
coke oven plant may be built at an 
existing steel works, the gas from the 
furnace and the ovens being consumed 
in operating the steel works. This 
was the recent procedure with such 
companies as the Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., and the Trumbull Steel Co. 
These companies had steel works; they 
erected blast furnaces to supply their 
own pig iron and at the same time 
erected coke ovens to supply coke for 
the operation of the blast furnaces and 
gas to be used in the operation of 
the steel works. These companies 
usually do not sell surplus iron in 
the market. 

A steel works and a by-product coke 


juncts to an existing blast furnace 
plant. Such a course was followed 
by the Otis Steel Co. and the Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel Co. Originally the lat- 
ter company operated merchant blast 
furnaces in the production of merchant 
pig iron. It built a by-product coke 
oven plant for supplying the coke 
and it built a steel works which con- 
sumes pig iron from the blast fur- 
naces and also the electricity made 
from the furnace gases and the gas 
from the coke ovens. These com- 
panies continue to sell merchant iron. 


Useful to Municipalities 


A by-product coke oven plant may 
be erected in connection with a mer- 
chant furnace located in a populous 
district, the coke being consumed by 
the furnace and the gas and electricity 
being sold to the local gas and electric 
companies. The Toledo Furnace Co., 
Toledo, O., and. the Perry Iron Co., 
Erie, Pa., are good examples of such 
combinations. Both had merchant fur- 
naces, later erecting by-product coke 
ovens and selling the gas to the local 
gas companies. 

Then, certain important merchant 
furnaces have been erected primarily 
for the purpose of consuming coke 
produced in by-product coke ovens 
which are erected for the production 
of gas. 

The newest merchant furnace of the 
latter class is that of the Mystic 
Iron Works, a subsidiary of the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. The latter 
interest operates by-product coke 
ovens for supplying gas to the great 
consuming territory in and around 


the domestic users, to the foundries 
and for sundry other purposes. Then, 
to increase its gas output, the com- 
pany erected another battery of by- 
product coke ovens. In order to dis- 
pose of the increase in the coke out- 
put, it built the new Mystic furnace. 
In this case pig iron production is an 
outgrowth of gas requirements. 

The Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp., represents a slight variation 
from the case heretofore described. 
The Hudson Valley company acquired 
the long-abandoned merchant furnace 
at Troy, N. Y., rebuilt and modern- 
ized it and erected a by-product coke 
oven plant. A contract was made 
whereby the gas from these ovens is 
sold to the company that supplies gas 
to the so-called Capitol district, in- 
cluding Albany and surrounding cities. 
The furnace uses part of the coke and 
the rest of the coke is sold for do- 
mestic heating purposes in that ter- 
ritory. 


Gas Was Desired 


At West Duluth is the stack of the 
Zenith Furnace Co. The primary ob- 
ject in building this furnace was the 
production of gas for the cities of 
Duluth and Superior. A _ by-product 
coke oven plant was erected and the 
furnace was constructed as a means 
of disposing of the coke. This fur- 
nace is entirely merchant. 

There are numerous other cases 
where merchant pig iron production 
is directly associated with by-product 
coke The two Federal fur- 
naces at South Chicago, for instance, 
are owned and operated by the By- 


ovens. 
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the ovens for supplying gas and con- 
sumes the coke in the blast furnaces. 
At Chester, Pa., a public service com- 
pany built a battery of by-product 
coke ovens adjacent to the furnace of 
the Delaware River Steel Co. and 
from this plant the furnace obtains 
its coke. 


Contract Is Desirable 


It may be stated that where a by- 
product coke oven plant is erected 
with the intention of selling the gas 
for public consumption, one of the 
first essentials is the drawing up of 
a long-term contract for the sale of 
the gas. Such contracts with reliable 
gas companies are desirable assets in 
undertaking the financing of an ex- 
pensive by-product coke plant. As a 
rule, the gas from these plants dis- 
places water gas and the basis for 
the price usually is the gas company’s 
cost for keeping equipment in repair 
for use in an emergency. Prices now 
in effect range from 8 cents to 50 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet delivered into 
the gas company’s mains. The lower 
prices are hangovers from before the 
war when the by-product gas usually 
sold for 7 to 10 cents. These lower 
figures now are highly exceptional. 


of prices now 


The average 
in effect is 20 to 40 cents and the 
tendency is toward 40 to 50 cents. 
The gas contracts usually are made for 
a duration of 10 to 20 years. 


range 


A tragedy resulting from the gen- 
eral adoption of the by-product coke 
oven is reflected in the many idle 
blast furnaces in various parts of 
the country which are not provided 
with such adjuncts. Competition has 
resulted in passing on to pig iron 
consumers a large portion of the net 
saving in the cost of production which 
has been made possible by the installa- 
tion of by-product coke ovens. Some 
of these idle furnaces are fine modern 
units which are highly efficient from 
the pig iron production standpoint but 
which enjoy no advantages that com- 
pensate for the lack of a by-product 
coke oven plant. 


Many Stacks Improved 


In connection with these idle fur- 
naces, it may be said that their own- 
ers do not in all cases expect that 
they will continue idle forever. Old- 
time pig iron men say that periodic 
booms in the pig iron market are 
inevitable. They believe that there 
again will be profitable work for these 


Blast furnace plant of St. 
Corp., showing new furnace added this year to 

take up surplus of by-product coke supply. 

7 The plant of the Delaware River Steel Co., 
Chester, Pa., is an example of a merchant blast 

furnace rounded out with by-product facilities. 
The Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp.’s 
plant at Troy, N. Y., represents an idle fur- 

‘mace restored, with by-product coke ovens added to 

supply gas to municipalities. 








Louis Coke & Iron 


idle furnaces. It is interesting to 
note that owners of some of these 
furnaces only recently have spent 
large sums of money in improving 
them. New blowing equipment has 
been installed, buggies have been re- 
placed by electrically-operated skip 
tubs and other modern refinements 
made. 

Incidentally, owners of these fur- 
naces are ‘impressed with the fact 
that new blast furnace construction 
of merchant character has been on 
a small scale during the past decade 
and they feel that a shortage of ca- 
pacity is sure to develop in the future 
and that when such a period material- 
izes there will be substantial profits 
for furnaces which at present are not 
economical units. 


Many Plans Are Considered 


As stated above, plans for erecting 
by-product coke ovens at blast fur- 
naces not now provided with them 
have been considered in connection 
with practically every existing furnace. 

Several such propositions now are 
under discussion. For instance, a 
merchant furnace in the Pittsburgh 
district is in a fine position to dis- 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Automotive Demand Stimulates 


Use of Alloy Steel 


absorbed 0.06 per cent of the national 


EAT treatment established on a 

scientific basis has been the 

dominating factor incident to 
the growing uses of alloy steel. Dur- 
ing the year just closed this grade of 
steel found its way back to the steel 
mill in the form of roller bearings. 
One of the most recent applications 
of alloy steel is for roller bearings 
in which the rolls of a 4-high mill 
are operated. Another use to which 
this steel was put last year included 
roller bearings for car dumpers. Drop 
hammers, during the year just closed 
were equipped with roller bearings of 
alloy quality in all joints of the valve 
operating mechanism. Preparation also 
is being made to install this type 
bearing on railroad cars. Alloy steel 
sheets also were pressed into service 
for foundry flasks. 

A new grade of alloy steel for type 
stock was developed last year to meet 
the demand for a material to be rolled 
and swaged into type, such as is used 
in typewriters and adding machines. 
The steel developed is soft enough to 
lend itself readily to the forming of 
intricate design of the type and thus 
provide the sharp edges. It responds 
to a case hardening operation uniform- 
ly without cracked edges. Approxi- 
mately 0.18 per cent vanadium is in- 
cluded in its composition. 


Grades Are Interchanged 


One automobile maker recently sub- 
stituted chromium steel for’ the 
chrome-vanadium grade to obtain cer- 
tain physical properties that formerly 
were impossible to obtain with chrome- 
vanadium. The chromium steel now is 
used for such parts as structural sec- 
tions, crankshafts, connecting rods, 
springs, ball bearings, pump shafts, 
etc. Moreover a low-carbon steel con- 
taining from 0.25 to 0.40 per cent 
chromium also is gaining favor in 
the manufacture of staybolts. One 
railroad company recently inaugurated 
the use of chromium steel staybolts in 
all locomotives operated on its line. 

In excess of 2,000,000 tons of alloy 
steel is produced in this country an- 
nually. Two years ago 1,085,607 gross 
tons of alloy steel ingots was produced 
according to figures supplied by the 
majority of alloy steel producers in 
this country. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the alloy steel output of 1925 
Was processed by producers while ap- 
proximately 10 per cent was purchased 


40 


and finished by nonintegrated mills. In 
addition, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of alloy steel 
was used in the manufacture of cop- 
per bearing sheets for rust resisting 
and protective purposes. 

The principal forms into which alloy 
steel was converted last year include 
hot rolled bars, cold drawn bars, 
plates, pipe and tubes, wire, hot rolled 
strip, tool steel, and forgings. 

The automotive industry again was 
the heaviest consumer of alloy steel. 





During 1926, it used 654,781 tons 
. . 
High Lights of Alloy 
Steel Industry 
Per 
National output processed into: cent 
Hot rolled bars .. 76.55 
fo es 7.00 
I Rivnccncecstivncclion 6.09 
Pipe and tubes 3.82 
Forgings 2.81 
Tool steel .......... 2.18 
RE: TIUIIED -woskacigunnabesenetess 0.53 
i o_o 0.48 
Plates Seaton 0.36 
Structural shapes 0.14 
Cold strip ...... ; 0.03 
Merchant shapes 0.01 
Constmed by: 
Automotive industry 77.40 
Miscellaneous ait 11.99 
Machine tool industry ... 4.73 
Railroad industry 1.78 
Export trade ... 1.69 
Oil industry ... Tied Se 1.00 
Agricultural industry _................. 0.89 
Construction industry 0.29 
Shipbuilding industry 0.23 











which is equivalent to 77.40 per cent 
of the total finished tonnage. 

The second largest consumer of al- 
loy steel during the year just closed 
was the machine tool industry, which 
absorbed 40,006 tons or 4.73 per cent 
of the output for 1926. The railway 
industry consumed 15,029 tons or 1.78 
per cent. The agricultural industry 
used 7504 tons for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements or 0.89 per 
cent of the total tonnage of this 
grade produced. Buying of alloy 
steel for construction purposes still 
lags although the tonnage absorbed 
by this industry during 1926 showed 
@ slight increase over the quantity 
fabricated the previous year. In 1926 
the alloy steel tonnage used for build- 
ing construction amounted to 2433 tons 
or 0.29 per cent of the gross tonnage 
produced. During 1925 this industry 


output of alloy steel. The tonnage 
and percentage taken by other indus- 
tries are shown in the accompanying 
tables. 

Figures obtained from manufactur- 
ers of alloy steel in this country dis- 
close that 647,572 tons or 76.55 per 
cent of the total alloy steel produc- 
tion in 1926 was made into hot rolled 
bars. Cold drawn bars took 7 per 
cent of the 1926 output, sheets used 
for electrical appliances took 6.09 per 
cent; seamless tubes, 3.82 per cent; 
forgings, 2.81 per cent; tool steels, 
2.18 per cent; hot rolled strip, 0.53 
per cent; wire, 0.48 per cent; plates, 
0.36 per cent; structural shapes, 0.14 
per cent; cold rolled strip, 0.03 per 
cent; and small merchant shapes, 0.01 


per cent. 


Bar Tonnage Large 


In 1926 the automotive industry 
consumed 559,835 tons or 86.45 per 
cent of all the hot rolled bars pro- 
duced by alloy steelmakers. The ma- 
chine tool industry took 18,946 tons or 
2.93 per cent and the railroad in- 
dustry 11,996 tons or 1.85 per cent 
of all the hot rolled bars produced. 
Cold drawn bars shipped from pro- 
ducers plants to the automotive indus- 
try accounted for 48,343 tons or 81.61 
per cent of the total tonnage produced. 
The next largest consumer of cold 
drawn steel bars was the machine 
tool industry which used 5464 tons or 
9.23 per cent of the output. 

The tonnage of sheets listed in the 
accompanying tables includes only the 


tonnage fabricated into transformers, 
dynamos, armatures, etc., and does 
not take into consideration the mil- 


lion tons additional of alloy bearing 
sheets which is produced for rust re- 
sisting and protective purposes. 

Approximately 3040 tons of plates 
were shipped by alloy steelmakers 
during 1926. The automotive industry 
consumed 4.64 per cent of this ton- 
nage, the building industry absorbed 
23.52 per cent, the oil industry 19.57 
per cent, the railroad industry 3.02 
per cent; the shipbuilding industry 
2.96 per cent; the agricultural in- 
dustry 0.13 per cent; the export 
trade, 0.10 per cent; while other in- 
dustries, not included in this list, 
absorbed 45.33 per cent. 

The automotive industry used 32,- 
347 tons of pipe and seamless tubes 
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for axle and drive shaft housings. 
This class of consumers also used 4055 
tons of alloy steel wire out of a to- 
tal of 4080 gross tons produced. Struc- 
tural steel members of automobiles ac- 
counted for 248 tons of shapes pro- 
duced while the shipbuilding industry 
took 901 tons. 


Hot rolled strip of alloy quality pro- 
duced during 1926 amounted to 4509 
tons. The output of this commodity 
going to the automotive industry was 
reported as 2227 tons or 49.39 per 
cent; that to the agricultural industry 
1992 tons or 44.18 per cent; that 
used by the building trade, 20 tons 
or 0.44 per cent; and, that satisfying 
all other requirements, 270 tons or 
5.99 per cent. In addition, 250 tons 
of cold rolled strip of alloy quality 
was used by machine tool builders. 


Tool steel of alloy quality manufac- 








Alloy Steel Output in 
1926 by Form 


Commodity Gross tons 
Tees prbdced cisiscasnccccinc 1,111,102 
Pee Potee DATs _...nidinicsrieteiasenen 647,572 
Cele Grawn PAs sndcsstcutaionn 59,237 
eee er ERE TE 51,507 
Pee ated. tabes......adorasacin 32,247 
ONE ci ivesciccccorsendeianinaaee 23,756 
pn | pee sais REL 18,457 
ne Rete 4,509 
WHER 6sneistki. (55. .dnsisccpeernee eee 4,080 
PURCOB. osehcococcaeescceorp econthnaenacmaiemarta 3,040 
Stracturd] sHapes .nccmesnae 1,144 
Cold strip  csccsccscsesecssccneiae 250 
Merchant Shapes  .....cccccccccccesseseeees 88 


Those figures of ingots or finished ton- 
of which it is 
1,000,000 tons additional 
is produced for 


nage disregard 
estimated about 


sheets 


of alloy bearing metal 
rust resisting and protettive purposes. 


tured during 1926 by various pro- 
ducers in this country amounted to 
18,457 tons or 2.18 per cent of the 
aggregate output of alloy steel. Of 
this amount the automotive industry 
absorbed 6265 tons or 33.94 per cent; 
the machine tool industry, 10,563 tons 
or 57.23 per cent; and the railroads, 
775 tons or 4.20 per cent. 


Forgings made of alloy steel during 
1926 accounted for 23,756 tons or 2.81 
per cent of the total production of this 
grade of steel. Outside of the mis- 
cellaneous requirements which includ- 
ed 11,541 tons or 48.58 per cent, the 
largest demand for alloy forgings 
came from export buyers. This class 
of consumer absorbed 4564 tons or 
19.22 per cent. The next largest con- 
sumer of alloy steel forgings during 
1926 was the machine tool industry 
which required 15.83 per cent. 











Hot rolled 


1. Automotive industry ........ 559,835 

2. Machine tool industry...... 18,946 

3. Railroad industry ........... 11,996 

4. Agricultural industry ...... 4,928 

5. Construction industry .... 330 

6. Shipbuilding industry ....... 1,675 

rr ee ee 6,689 

SG. EEXpOre CEAGS  .occcecscsessessscs 5,648 

9. All other requirements.... 37,525 
Totals ..... adhe Saati seine 647,572 

1. Automotive industry ........ 

2. Machine tool industry.... 

3. Railroad industry ............. 

4. Agricultural industry ...... 

5. Construction industry ..... 

6. Shipbuilding industry ...... 

(Ae Gl eae 

B. Export CERES  cccccccccccesscoeere 


9. All other requirements.... 
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bars, gross tons 


Cold drawn 

bars, gross tons 
48,343 
5,464 
236 
147 
4 
19 
188 
182 
4,654 


59,237 


Merchant shapes, 
gross tons 


RR 


Ke 


Sheets 


gross tons 


Hot strip, 
gross tons 


Distribution in Tons of Output of Alloy Steel in 1926 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 


Plates, 
gross tons 
141 

22 
92 

4 
715 
90 
595 


3 

1,378 

3,040 
Cold strip, 


gross tons 


Distribution by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1926 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 


Pipe and tubes, Wire, Structural 
gross tons gross tons shapes, gross tons 
32,347 4,055 243 





4,080 


Tool steel, Forgings, Total, 
gross tons gross tons gross tons 
6,265 1,237 654,781 

10,563 3,761 A 

775 1,930 15,029 
48 385 7,504 
ecliesseuiee 24 2,433 
136 13 1,933 
130 301 8,503 
nocibenialane 4,564 14,348 
540 11,541 101,450 
18,457 23,756 845,987 














Hot rolled Cold drawn Sheets, Plates, Pipe and tubes, Wire, 
bars, per cent bars, per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1. Automotive industry ........ 86.45 |) 2 4.64 100.00 99.38 
2. Machine tool industry...... 293 9.23 1.94 C20. <-., » Sy een. kee 6 eee 
3. Railroad industry ............ 1.85 ree 3.02 
4. Agricultural industry ....... 0.76 Ome ) <9). eine 0.13 
5. Construction industry .... 0.05 0.01 0.85 23.52 
6. Shipbuilding industry ...... 0.26 ae 2.96 
— 2, aoe ns 1.03 0.32 L357 Rees °C we cae 
8. Export trade .............. ie 0.87 0.30 7.67  , ae 
9. All other requirements.... 5.80 7.85 88.37 Gane ° oO ee 
OE nchacvccsnaninddcccdncaepions 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Structural Merchant Hot strip, Cold strip, Tool steel, Forgings, 
shapes, per cent shapes, per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1. Automotive industry ......... 21.24 100.00 49.39 33,94 5.21 
2. Mipemine tool indmstry.c:, (4 avs  (§= —— sevavetre === = 8 —_aeaenerens 57.23 15.83 
ee ee 4.20 8.12 
4. Agricultural industry ...... §—— sssecsre ete eenns 44.18 0.26 1.62 
5. Construction industry ..... roo TY ee rn ae a 0.10 
G. Siempeiseinas TRG uc weavers tha santas 0.74 0.06 
7, EE cba |. Sema 2 AO een, 2 i;:«C«Cgetl 0.70 1.26 
eS a ee ne oo oe se ee ee 19.22 
6: All other: vequirement.. «Adin iC tear eneee 5.99 2.93 48.58 
Sn ELS TE eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
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Steel Demand by Main Groups, 1922-26 

















1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 

Tonnage Total Tonnage Total Tonnage Total Tonnage Total Tonnage Total 

TREE sracssicrtsecssncstavisssontinbens 7,794,847 23.32 7,129,600 22.28 7,233,900 27.54 9,459,200 31.02 5,693,200 24.96 
BRET secsinvessecerscceceneenmnennens 4,413,176 13.20 4,883,700 15.26 8,793,200 14.44 4,125,800 13.53 2,699,600 11.83 
Oil, Gas ANd WALLET ceessccrossoves 2,200,134 6.57 2,569,800 8.03 2,218,200 8.43 8,232,800 10.60 3,384,500 14.84 
Automotive 4,921,846 14.72 4,669,700 14.60 2,985,400 11.37 3,229,500 10.59 2,048,100 8.98 
Exports 1,783,129 5.23 1,432,300 4.47 1,547,300 5.89 1,897,000 6.22 1,730,200 7.83 
ID I aii cscscassensncveneesneseneaee 12,322,584 36.96 11,313,700 35.36 8,491,900 32.33 8,551,600 28.04 7,199,100 31.56 
CO BOERT  ecsscisercsnseczcne 33,435,716 100.00 31,998,800 100.00 26,269,900 100.00 380,495,900 100.00 22,754,700 100.00 


All years computed as 100 per cent of total capacity, based on 


returns from 88.71 per cent of steel ingot capacity for 1926; 


84.08 per cent for 1925; 81.90 per cent for 1924; 75.84 per cent for 1923, and 70.88 per cent for 1922. 


*Exclusive of railroad bridges and buildings. 














Broadening Uses of Steel 
Mark 1926 Consumption 


ROADENING applications of steel to 
the increasing complexities of industrial 
and individual requirements made in 
1926 a new high record of consumption. De- 
mands of the automotive industry were more 
of a dominant factor in the enlarged steel 
production than ever before. Railroad re- 
quirements, although greater than in 1925 
and 1924, were not as important proportion- 
ately as in years previous. After steadily 
increasing for a number of years, building 
steel needs relapsed in 1926, although the 
tonnage taken was the second greatest on 
record. Oil, gas and water activities con- 
tinued a decline started five years ago. Ex- 
ports in 1926 were higher than in 1925 but 
remained a secondary factor. 
Growth of steel production and consump- 
tion can be traced largely to the expanding 


ramification of its uses. A gain of more than 
five million tons is registered in the five years 
from 1922-6 in the miscellaneous grouping. 

This growing absorption of steel by mis- 
cellaneous purposes is illustrated by the rela- 
tive decline in importance of the traditionally 
large factors of demand. In 1926, the rail- 


-road, building, automotive and oil, water and 


gas groups combined accounted for 57.81 per 
cent of shipments as against 60.17 per cent 
in 1925, 61.78 per cent in 1924 and 65.74 per 
cent in 1923. 

Reports from steel producers having 88.71 
per cent of the country’s total steel ingot ca- 
pacity show consumption of 29,656,836 tons 
of finished steel products. Based on 100 per 
cent of capacity, it is indicated 33,435,716 
tons of finished steel was produced in the 
greatest year the steel industry has known. 

















EMARKABLE #_ stability _fea- 
R tured the consumption of steel 

in 1926, with no changes of 
more than 2 per cent in main groups. 
Slight gains in railroad, automotive, 
exports and all other classifications 
were made at the expense of the 
building, and oil, gas and water 
groups. 

Automotive uses of steel, favored 
by a record breaking output of pas- 
senger cars and trucks, set a new 
peak of consumption. The mark of 
1925, 4,669,700 tons was surpassed by 
the 4,921,846 tons required in 1926. 
Actual reports by companies repre- 
senting 88.71 per cent of the coun- 
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try’s total steel ingot making capacity, 
showed a distribution of 4,365,170 
tons for automotive uses. 


Automotive Uses Increasing 


In 1926, 14.72 per cent of all 
steel produced went into the manu- 
facture of automotive products. This 
compares with 14.60 per cent in 
1925, 11.37 per cent in 1924, 10.59 per 
cent in 1923 and 8.98 per cent in 
1922. Steel bars formed the larg- 
est individual product  classifica- 
tion entering into the  automo- 
tive field with 1,448,031 tons for 
the reporting companies, or 1,634,- 
574 tons computed on the basis of 


100 per cent of ingot capacity. This 
represented 29.3 per cent of all bar 
consumption. 

A total of 1,351,032 tons of black 
plate and sheets entered the automo- 
tive field, or 33.2 per cent of all 
sheet consumption. Computed on 100 
per cent of ingot capacity, 1,522,976 
tons of sheets were consumed by the 
automotive industry. 

Increasing in importance is the 
quantity of strip steel entering the 
automotive field. Segregated for the 
first time as an independent classifi- 
cation of consumption in the Iron 


TraDE REvIeEw annual surveys, the 
product shows a total distribution 
43 
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STEEL BARS 




















COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF STEEL BAR AND STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


of 1,349,393 tons, or 1,197,047 tons 
for the 88.71 per cent of capacity 


reporting. This registered a_ total 
of 4.03 per cent of all steel con- 
sumed. Of the strip steel total 


58.84 per cent went into the auto- 
motive industries, or 704,439 tons 
for the 88.71 per cent of capacity 
reporting. The remaining 
principal consuming groups 
were buildings and bridges, | | 
taking 66,021 tons, jobbers | 
and warehouses taking 71,- | “ 
082 tons and the “all other 
requirements” classification 
accounting for 315,185 tons. 

Railroads increased their 
position of strength as a 
prominent consumer of the 
great American steel ton- 
nage, taking 23.32 per cent 
of total output in 1926, com- 
pared with 22.28 per cent 
in 1925. The 1926 figure, 
however, was below 1924 
when 27.54 per cent of all 
steel went into railroad consumption, 
and was under both 1923 when 31.02 
per cent was consumed and 1922 
when 24.96 per cent was accounted 
for. Actual reports of 88.71 per cent 
of ingot capacity show a consumption 
of 6,914,908 tons, or 7,794,847 tons 
for 100 per cent of capacity. 


[eof —Aericuhure | Bailding 


TRIES IN THE YEARS 1922-1926 


heavy rail market, taking 2,771,314 
tons, as reported by 88.71 per cent 
of capacity. Plate consumption also 
was dominated by the railroad field, 
34.2 per cent of that product being 
used, or 1,264,941 tons based on 100 
per cent of capacity. Of all bars 
consumed, 822,564 tons went into rail- 


J Exports 


- — 
| _ _ Automotive 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


$923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1975 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | i925 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF WIRE OUTPUT BY 


ING INDUSTRIES IN 1922-1926 


roads, or 14.8 per cent of the total. 
The carriers also took 659,747 tons of 
shapes, or 18.9 per cent of aggregate 
structural consumption. 

Of the total of 6,914,809 tons re- 
ported by 88.71 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity as being consumed by the rail- 
roads, 3,667,936 tons went into track 


















OUTPUTS ABSORBED BY LEADING CONSUMING INDUS- 


in 1925; 2,191,727 tons for railroad 
cars and locomotives, as against 2,- 
284,792 tons in 1925; 174,119 tons in 
street railways, compared with 177,421 
tons in 1925, and 881,027 tons into 
railroad buildings and _ bridges, as 

aganist 524,875 tons in 1925. 
Oil, gas and water demands for 
steel fell from 8.03 per cent 


___All Others 7 . or 4 ° 
—} Ai ihe | in 1925 to 6.57 per cent of 


the total in 1926. Consump- 
tion dropped from 2,569,800 
tons in 41925 to 2,200,134 
tons in the year just ended, 
based on 100 per cent of 
?| ingot capacity. Tubing and 
#| plates, largely for line pipe 
and tank work, were the 
greatest sources of steel 
total of 
reported 


consumption. A 

918,342 tons was 
by 88.71 per cent of capa- 
city, or 1,352,181 tons 
for all ingot capacity. The 
oil, gas and water classi- 
fication took 26.24 _ per 
cent of all tubing consumed. A to- 
tal of 679,384 tons of plates was con- 
sumed in the oil, gas and water in- 
18.40 per cent of all 


CONSUM- 


dustries, or 
plates. 

The percentage of all steel 
consumed in the oil, gas and water 
fields has declined for five consecu- 


being 




































































Railroads naturally dominated the work, compared with 2,999,481 tons tive years, being its highest in 1922, 
aa Railroads ‘Building Oi, Gas, Water Aut Exports aa | All Others ao Automotive Railroads Exports Oil, Gas, Water All Others Bo 
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COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF STEEL PLATE AND SHEET PRODUCTION ABSORBED BY LEADING CONSUMING INDUSTRIES IN 


THE YEARS 1922-1926 
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when 14.84 per cent was used, drop- 
ping to 10.60 per cent in 1923, to 
8.43 per cent in 1924, to 8.03 per 
cent in 1925 and to 6.57 per cent in 
1926. 

After four consecutive years of ad- 
vancing requirements for the building 
industry, steel consumption in 1926 
receded, buildings and bridges tak- 
ing only, 13.20 per cent of the total, 
compared with 15.26 per cent in 1925, 
14.44 per cent in 1924, 18.53 per cent 
in 1923, and 11.83 per cent in 1922. 

Structural shapes naturally were 


- 


considerably from the low consuming 
rate of 1925, taking 3.72 per cent of 
all steel consumed in 1926, as against 
0.76 per cent in 1925. Of the 1926 
total, 843,278 tons was tubing and 
pipe, and 128,302 tons, light rails. 
This classification dominated the light 
rail output, taking 82.2 per cent of 
all light rails consumed in 1926. 
Agricultural equipment manufactur- 
ing took 2.70 per cent of all steel in 
1926, compared with 3.02 per cent in 
1925. Of the 1926 total, 404,886 tons 
was wire products, 104,023 tons black 


slight increase over the 0.62 per cent 
taken in 1925. 

Consumption by the machinery and 
hand tool industries again reflected 
lightness in demand, taking but 2.62 
per cent of the 1926 total. These 
fields accounted for 2.69 per cent of 
the 1925 total and 3.57 per cent of 
that of 1924. 

A new consuming classification 
added to the Iron Trade REVIEW 
analysis, namely jobbers and ware- 
houses, accounted for 10.52 per cent 
of all steel in 1926. The 88.71 per 


TDALLIUVGALTUDENEUOETSUUEELAUCUANT EEE AU ESE TUT EPEAT EA 


Distribution in Gross Tons of Finished Steel Output in 1926 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Product 


Compiled from Reports of Companies Controlling 88.71 Per Cent of Country’s Steel Ingot Capacity 


Railroad buildings and bridges 


Other buildings and bridges 
Railroad track work 
4—Street railways.... 


Automotive vehicles 
6—Railroad cars and locomotives 
Oil, gas and water requirements 

8—Mining and Lumbering 
Agricultural equipment 
10—Metal containers 
11—Shipbuilding 
12—Machinery and hand tools 
13—Exports phe ian-ore 
j4—Jobbers and Warehouses 
15—All other requirements 


Totals 


1—Railroad buildings and bridges 
2—Other buildings and bridges 
3—Railroad track work 
4—-Street railways 

Automotive vehicles 


6—Railroad cars and locomotives 
7—Oil, gas and water requirements 
8—Mining and Lumbering 
9—Agricultural equipment 


10—Metal containers 
11—Shipbuilding 
12—Machinery and hand tools 
13—Exports se 
14—Jobbers and Warehouses 
15—All other requirements 


Tctals 
DANAUUULSNUENEUAUAA ADSENSE TT TULUUUTEUUU AUNT 


dominated by the building industry, 
56.5 per cent of the total going into 
that field, or 1,966,241 tons, com- 
puted on 100 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity. Of the total plate output, 
16.5 per cent was consumed in the 
building field, and of all sheets, 12.9 
per cent. 

The building industry also took 689,- 
608 tons of bars and shapes under 3- 
inch, 541,140 tons of plates, 118,146 
tons of tubing and pipe, and 121,770 
tons of wire, according to returns of 
88.71 per cent of ingot capacity. 

Mining and lumbering recovered 
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Angle bars, Bars and Hoops, 
steel ties and shapes bands, 
Heavy Light other track Structural under and cotton 
rails rails accessories Plates shapes 3-inch ties 
1,129 70,027 271,664 273,641 187,024 3,030 
1,454 795 64 541,140 1,744,253 689,608 46,304 
2,690,503 755 693,599 7,711 253 51,417 13 
79,657 15,791 4,726 7,058 22,026 189 
22 4 re 176,739 37,503 1,448,031 372,365 
25 3 315 838,028 304,310 469,249 10,558 
28 7,167 2 602,650 89,925 86,962 13,491 
18,767 128,302 13,283 15,605 11,789 36,239 7,544 
491 12 110 44,160 11,709 178,220 25,710 
21,111 1,427 5,443 79,094 
2 2 117,743 46,419 22,276 316 
1,058 1,437 92 68,751 60,967 450,416 13,876 
188,487 6,788 24,546 146,268 154,036 126,941 20,511 
25,564 5,504 11,864 168,011 212,709 543,219 62,349 
17,811 5,298 11,482 251,230 127,333 614,328 96,514 
3,024,998 156,067 841,175 3,275,537 3,083,332 4,931,399 751,864 
Black All other All other Grand 
plates lack finished Totals, Per Cent 
for plate and Tubing Wire Strip steel all finished of 
tinning sheets and pipe products steel products products total 
31,226 3,306 5,716 1,000 33,264 881,027 2.97 
523,404 118,146 121,770 66,021 61,969 3,914,928 13.20 
13,504 230 209,951 3,667,936 12.36 
79 4,091 40,502 174,119 0.59 
1,351,032 FL 332 112,209 704,439 71,494 4,365,170 14.72 
249,831 45,192 13,203 1,000 260,013 2,191,727 7.39 
37,369 123,450 918,342 30,459 955 37,939 1,948,739 6.57 
5,849 843,278 13,777 880 4,204 1,099,517 3.72 
104,023 11,167 404,886 8,442 11,224 800,154 2.70 
1,155,923 272,956 39 16,880 7,670 7,229 1,567,761 5.28 
1,723 2,186 1,398 wrth afc 3,901 195,966 0.66 
73,776 2,244 32,996 18,541 55,037 779,191 2.62 
312,483 248,012 197,446 97,143 1,832 57,321 1,581,814 5.34 
17,066 317,953 1,009,243 542,854 71,082 134,542 3,121,960 10.52 
158,390 761,840 240,410 626,601 315,185 140,394 3,366,816 11.36 
1,681,231 4,065,154 3,499,926 2,020,122 1,197,047 1,128,984 29,656,836 100.00 
HT PALL OLAUPEATLOLLEO ULL UPLOADER UOH LUPO LLG LOS LEOL LOG HMOO LLL LOGTHLLLPCL LOTT LOGHDOTULILOCTIUOLLUGT HOOT OOTTNLUI TOTTI OTT 
plate and sheets, and 178,220 tons cent of ingot capacity reporting indi- 


bars and small shapes. 

Metal containers continue to grow 
as a source of steel consumption. In 
this classification, 5.28 per cent of all 
steel produced in 1926 was consumed, 
compared with 4.22 per cent in 1925. 
Reports of 88.71 per cent of ingot 
capacity in 1926 denote consumption 
of 1,567,761 tons of steel, of which 
1,155,923 tons was black plate for 
tinning, and 272,956 tons of all other 
black plate and sheets. Of the total of 
all steel consumed in 1926, only 0.66 
per cent went into shipbuilding, a 


cated a total of 3,121,960 tons of steel 
distributed through these channels. 

For the first time, semifinished steel 
is listed in an analysis of steel con- 
sumption. Reports of companies hav- 
ing 88.71 per cent of total ingot ca- 
pacity in the country indicate ship- 
ments to other companies for further 
conversion, the following semifinished 
steel tonnages in 1926: 





1926 
Wilbsts : 020d. GIA © eisnieecctishittn pinion 1,207,255 
Sheet amd. Cite: WWW wecccressiactetestepeess 1,078,304 
Wire rods 613,812 
Skelp 608,031 
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New Iron 


S 


nm 


capacity and rolling mill facili- 

ties in this country during 1926 
reflects the policy of officials to pare 
costs of production to a minimum in 
order to cope with the recent changes 
in the commercial situation. Many 
blast furnaces were torn down to 
make room for stacks of larger ca- 
pacity; numerous open hearths were 
rebuilt to permit larger heats to be 
worked; and, high cost finishing mills 
were consigned to the scrap heap 
to make way for rolling facilities 
designed along modern lines. The 
need of replacement all along the line 
was attested by the expenditures au- 
thorized a little over a year ago 
by the directors of various iron and 
steel concerns. These expenditures 
amounted to over $100,000,000 and 
represent the industrial expansion 
completed in 1926 and that in the 
process of building at the turn of 
the year, as shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 

The tendency toward the construc- 
tion of larger open-hearth units also 
is noticeable in the 1926 building 
program of the steelmaking indus- 
try. Within recent years -the 75-ton 
open-hearth furnace was looked upon 
as a large capacity melting medium; 
yet 1926 saw the completion of 11 
units exceeding and three units of 
double this rating. Last year’s added 
steelmaking capacity amounted to 1,- 
327,500 gross tons, representing the 
estimated output of 18 new open- 
hearth furnaces. The year just 
closed, therefore, stands out as one 
of the best in the postwar period 
from the standpoint of increased in- 
got capacity, for no year since 1919 
has equaled the tonnage just added. 
Twenty-three open hearths were built 
in 1919 to give an aggregate output 
of 1,871,000 tons of steel, compared 
with 18 new furnaces and 1,327,500 
tons output in 1926. 


Fh, capecity ana of iron and steel 


Installations Are Scattered 


As shown in Table II the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. completed two open- 
hearth furnaces at its Johnstown, Pa., 
division and three at its Sparrows 
Point, Md., division; the Ford Motor 
Co., Fordson, Mich., four; Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
one; Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., New 





and Steel Construction 


1926 Extensive 


By John D. Knox 


Castle, Del., one; Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala., four; 
and, the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., three. 

Reference to Table II shows that 
only one new company entered the 
ranks of steelmakers, namely the Ford 
Motor Co. The other installations 
represent added capacity to present 











layouts. Completion of the four new 
Table I 
Recapitulation 
Completed Building 
1926 1926 
By-product coke ovens.... 733 1061 
Blast furnaces _.................. 5 *2 
Open-hearth furnaces 18 4 
Rolling mills: 
2 See 4 2 
Billet Nie ankedieasedaiess 1 0 
Billet-sheet bar ............ 1 1 
 . 25 12 
I oo 2 1 
Merchant ........ seidseeceobee 8 1 
Pipe, buttweld __............ 2 2 
Pipe, lapweld ............. ; 0 3 
8 eee 3 0 
ae 1 2 
Sheet bar-skelp 1 1 
Sheet, cold ............. 31 0 
eee 10 0 
Sheet, continuous _........ 0 2 
aia cancctnctunisben 3 8 
SI iil crcctccdccpaincibhinne 0 1 
Ss RONINS © sabtssteasssenntnccnce 12 7 
I I na scnccactnvonbecse 2 1 
0 eee ee 1 1 
Structural ........ vine 2 1 
Tube, seamless _............ 4 0 
IIE -SAchinicansvncocenceche 2 0 
Total rolling mills ........ 113 41 
*Reported a year ago. 











open hearths at the Fairfield, Ala., 
division of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. gives the South added 
ingot capacity and reflects increased 
demands for steel in that district. 
Original plans of this division of 
the corporation calls for 12 modern 
open-hearth furnaces. 

Open-hearth installations scheduled 
for completion in 1927, as shown in 
Table III, include the name of a 
newcomer in this particular indus- 
try, namely, the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O. This compary 
is laying down a new steelwork’s di- 
vision at its Canton works which 
will include a 7-ton and two 15-ton 
heroult electric furnaces in addition 
to a 100-ton open-hearth furnace. 
When completed present steelmaking 
facilities, including five 6-ton elec- 
tric furnaces, will be discarded. The 
new steelworks will permit the com- 


pany to enlarge its market activities 
in serving the trade with both open- 
hearth and electric furnace grades of 
alloy steel. 


Four Units Underway 


Open-hearth furnaces under con- 
struction at the close of 1926 are 
distributed one at the plant of the 
American Steel Co. of Indiena, Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland; the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O.; and the Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. Short- 
ly before the year closed directors 
of the Columbia Steel Corp., Tor- 
rance, Calif., authorized the con- 
struction of one 40-ton open-hearth 
while the American Rolling Mill Co. 
authorized two 100-ton units at its 
Ashland, Ky. division. 

The total number of open-hearth 
furnaces built each year from 1913 
to the beginning of 1927 and the 
gross annual tonnages, which have 
increased the ingot making capacity 
of the country, are incorporated in 
the following table: 


Open hearths 








Year completed Gross tons 
1926..... 18 1,327,500 
1926..... 9 638,000 
1924..... 16 1,110,000 
1923 & 535,000 
1922 7 364,000 

13 620,000 
26 1,268,000 
23 1,871,000 
39 2,192,500 
102 5,413,000 
105 4,300,000 
43 1,759,000 
9 507,000 
62 8,120,000 


Reference to Table IV shows that 
the new blast furnaces laid down in 
1926 in the United States were wide- 
ly scattered. One each was built at 
Massillon, O.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 
Everett, Mass.; Granite City, Mo.; 
and Weirton, W. Va., making a total 
of five stacks. 

Within recent years the tendency 
in blast furnace construction has been 
to confine the height of the stack 
from 90 to 95 feet but to enlarge 
the hearth and bosh to obtain larger 
casts. A 600-ton stack until recent- 
ly was considered a large unit, but 
last year an 800-ton stack was started 
on its first campaign, as reference 
to Table IV shows. In fact the 
stacks brought in have the largest 
individual rated capacities of any new 
group of five furnaces ever included 
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in IRON TRADE REVIEW’S annual com- annual tonnage of pig iron afforded capacity increased as sharply dur- 
pilation of new pig iron capacity. by these units was approximately ing a single year as it did during 

The five new stacks c@mpleted re- 25,000 tons less than the tonnage the year just closed. In 1918 new 
flect the largest annual blast furnace brought in by the five new stacks in pig iron capacity afforded as a re- 
building program in postwar years. 1926. In fact statistics compiled by sult of the completion of ten new 
In 1920 six stacks were blown in IRON TRADE REVIEW show that not stacks was 1,425,000 gross tons, which 
for the first time but the aggregate since 1918 has the national pig iron exceeds by 252,000 gross tons the 








—_— = 
Equi tC leted or Building During 1926 
Table II Table VII 
. 
Open Hearths Completed in 1926 Starks Bal 1 31 
tacks Being Remodeled Dec. 
Number Rated Annual 
of capacity, capacity, 
Company furnaces tons tons Company Number or name 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. ........ 2 75 100,000 American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, Pa 
Md. PPTTTITITITITITT ITT seteeseneversoseesees 3 100 210,000 IJlino‘s Steel Co., Gary, Ind. ee 
Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich............00 4 100 280,000 Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill. .... 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas National Tube Co., McKeesport, 
ESERT,, TDs. esesesnciesncees\cceactuntinekeiiaevtanctnlescainadhe 1 65 42,500 
Penn Seaboard Steel Corp, New Castle, (0000000 7 ge MIND Re wisi sassowsssaas sects cds cena ppelitseeas eda docer keegan ab 
** ianimnanammec pene STi si. 1 50 am 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Prasivfield, Alm.  cccrccrscvcreesascarrrereveaccovescesccn sees 4 140 860,000 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, ee ee 150 800,000 
ne aetna Ss ne i ate Lh 18 1,327,500 Table VIII 


Tee By-Product Ovens Completed, 1926 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31 


Number Type Est. annu- 








Number Rated Annual of of al coking 
‘ of capacity, capacity, Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
Company urnaces tons tons ‘ is 
€ i - 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. +¢2 mee Weana Vabt'Che a Pm K-B 447,126 
American Steel Co. of Ind.ana_ Ince., : 5B F 234.800 
Cy ee ae Seer en 1 50 35,000 138 K-B 881.476 
Culumbia Steel Corp., Torrance, Calif....tf1 giana’ Indians Oeke-& Gea Ga, Perun. Mieute , 
Otis Stee] Co., Cleveland  ..........c.ccccssseres 1 100 70,000 Ind 7 , 30 K 140,000 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 1 100 70,000 Saleodd ‘Steel Co ue Vita seated. Yea =3 K-B 434.650 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va..... 1 150 100,000 Sena & Lennidie Stel Cora. ‘Pitts. ’ 
Td oe 4 275,000 burgh Cove vevcvecccccecccesoeoeesosose cece ceocesse: coescccoceses 60 Ww 220,000 
POUT . crintcncsccedmeinkoniseresarinieinmmnianeniens ot0, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Wood- 
++Authorized; not included in total. Pee Sk Ogee NTs I ne EMER SS Bis 122 K-B 770,000 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp, 
Table IV oN Re i a EE 54 ol Ps 60 K-B 191,720 
f Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 21 K-B 73,000 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va..... 49 K-B 306,600 
Blast Furnaces Completed in 1926 Weirton Stee! Co. Weirton, W.Va 
oa Wee. CaNe. | cccndtnsssteestuitnicaeeipticinteiagainn , td K-B _ 242,900 
of capacity, capacity, TE cccccsnciesaberctitbiniasclaciivaenalipetiidte 733 8,941,770 
Company furnaces’ tons tons 7 
Central Furnace Co., Massillon, O.......... 1 600 276,000 Type of ovens: K-B, Koppers-Becker; K, Koppers ; W, Wilputte; 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind... 1 700 241,500 F, Foundation. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass............+ 1 500 172,500 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Corp., Granite 
CUED, . iis... dctrsvantecevenpithidionstaaciesestaintiaslprouiauens 1 600 207,000 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 1 800 276,000 : Table IX 
Se ers cane ae a Renee er ere 5 1,173,000 


Table V Ovens Building Dec. 31 
Blast Furnaces Building Dec. 31 on 


Type’ Est. annu- 


















of of al coking 
Number’ Rated Annual Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
of capacity, capacity, oa 
Company furnaces tons tons Alabama By-Products Corp., Birming- 
™ . ; ; : ae | SR EOS: SNe. © bh See 49 K-B 350,006 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., | " 909 - Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 77 K-B 399,000 
Fairfield, Ala. -..-secscsssssesssessseensersneenenseneneenes 2 600 414, Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, 
*Reported in 1926. IN. Fi keh sciasensechekcanonciirgdeeeeaas 57 K-B 364,000 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa......... 348 K-B 2,721,000 
Table VI Central Furrace Co., Massillon, O...... 49 K-B 306,600 
' Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 40 WwW 147,000 
Consumers Power Co., Flint, Mich..... 29 K-B 94,850 
Stacks Remodeled During 1926 Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, 0... 23 K-B 158.900 
Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich............ 120 Ww 440,000 
Company Number or name New England Fuel & Trans. Co., Ev- 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland ......... Fee A RRS » one CTCt, Mass .....ccrscssccsscsrsererscessenscssaseserenee 55 Ww 201,500 
Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, Pa. ssovenseroreeltO8. 6 Bane 7 Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
ree Be CG, SRN cncciscvvedecadsvescinsencnsssaniesasinn Se SNe Toca sis camntcvcacsdeacainaioa uileecentes **43 K-B 280,350 
Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp., Troy, N. Yocceec **Burden Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
National Tabs Go., ER, Ge savccensssvissrncauscens weeNOS. 1, 2 and §& Paiva, Bite: cercicceciciericenoneneennpeieete *63 K-B 459,900 
National Tube Co., MECH ecbeet; Pas. hinnccsecssccescccesccsesecocosvssssvicsanns No. 4 Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, O. 17 K-B 113,400 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. cecccccccccccccccccecccecsee **No. 2 West Boston Gas Co., Framingham, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala....**Nos. 1 and 2 RE IE ee BE We ee: | K-B $99,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala........Nos. 3 and 4 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., South 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O.  c.ccccccccccccccccsccseccceceeeeees **No. 2 Cite, ~The indccistirescesestriorsivnerseenionns 120 K-B 788,400 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va............... neadeunss atte Top ENC ae: aeRO 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Campbell, O. ccc “_. TREE ic. edecitrhsrsnencinseaescd naman 1,061 7,223,900 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mayville, Wis............cccccccccceeeee B *Reported in 1926; not included in total. 
PN I il iad a cece cee Lanse pais bas elaaa tobe adae eae uieaisluscodadlioaaetieanis 18 **Replacement ; not included in total. 
**Replaced and capacity increased. Type of ovens; K-B, Koppers-Becker; W, Wilputte. 
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make of the five stacks built in 1926. 
In other words, blast furnace engi- 
neers have made it possible to pro- 
duce nearly as much pig iron in one 
stack today as could be smelted in 
two stacks eight years ago. 

Of the five new blast furnaces built 
in 1926, two are burdened for mer- 
chant production and three for steel- 
works grades. The list of the com- 
panies, which brought in new pig iron 
capacity, includes two new producers 
in the field, namely, the Mystic Iron 
Works and the Central Furnace Co., 
the output of the former being for 
the merchant trade in New England 
and of the latter for requirements 
of the Central Alloy Steel Corp.’s 
steelworks at Massillon, O. The 
Mystic stack was described in the 
July 8 issue and the Central stack in 
the Dec. 2 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Pig iron capacities in gross tons 


tion, 


for all stacks placed in blast each 
year from 1905 to 1926 _ inclusive 
may be compared as follows: 


Gross tons 
1,173,000 
241,500 
120,750 
155,250 


530,000 
None 
550,000 
1,000,000 
565,000 
1,794,000 
1,930,000 
1,188,000 
2,065,000 
1,135,000 
1,292,000 





At the close of 1926 only two new 
blast furnaces were under construc- 
namely, those at the Fairfield, 
Ala., division of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. These _ stacks 





which were reported a year ago, will 
afford 414,000 tons of metal annually. 
Incidentally,ethese stacks are the first 
to be erected at the Fairfield di- 
vision of this company and will sup- 
ply hot metal to the new open-hearth 
plant which made its first heat of 
steel May 9, 1925. 

Attention also is attracted to Table 
VI, in which is listed the stacks that 
were remodeled during 1926. Seven 
stacks are cited as having been re- 


placed. Not only were modern re- 
finements embodied in the new units, 
such aS more modern gas cleaning 
equipment, larger bin systems, auto- 
matic mud guns and test rods, etc., 
but the majority of the replaced 


stacks were designed to produce from 


200 to 300 tons more hot metal a 
day than could be smelted by the 
original installation. The combined 


(Concluded on Page 126) 





Table X 


Company 
Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, III. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, 
Bethleham Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 
Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, Ohio 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Col 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo 
Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa. 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Danville Structural Tube Co., Danville, Pa.. 
Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa. 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh 
Ewald Iron Co., 
Ford Motor Co. 
Ford Motor Co., 
Gulf States Steel Co., 
International Harvester Co., S. Chicago, IIl. 
International Harvester Co., S. Chicago, IIl. 
Jone Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 


N. ¥ 


Cleveland. 
Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 


gee conn Mich 
Fordson, Mich. 
Alabama City, Ala. 


ones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Woodlawn, Pa. 
atrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Lukens Steel Co., 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md. 
National Tube Co., Gary, Ind. 

National Tube Co., Gary, Ind. 

National Tube Co., Gary, Ind. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. . 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., New Castle, Del. 
Penn Seaboard Steel Corp., New Castle, Del. 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Allenport, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


** Replacement; not included in total. 
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Louisville, Ky. ** 


Coatesville, Pa. ** 


Rolling Mills Completed During 1926 


No. mills 


Youngstown, O.. **1 
Youngstown, O.. **1 


Rockaway Rolling Mills, Roc kaway, N. J. 1 
Rome Strip Steel Co., Inc., Rome, N. Y. 1 
Rome Strip Steel Co., Inc., Rome, N. Y.... 1 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. ' 
Fairfield, Ala... .. 5 
Tennessee we Iron & Railroad Co., 
Fairfield, ; 1 
Trumbull Steel. an “Warren, O....... ,. #1 
Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa.... 1 
West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa... 2 
Youngtown Sheet & Tube Co., Campbell, O. 2 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind.. eer oe: 1 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
arbor, Ind.. ae 24 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Indiana 
eT Cindi cut be on new hee eiewe 30 
Sy EE es ee ae reer 115 


Rolling Mills Completed or Building During 1926 





Type mills Company No. mills Type mills 
16” hot strip Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa l Cont. sheet 
14” structural American Sheet & Tin Plate C o., ef Ind. l Cont. sheet 
12” merchant American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 5 cold striy 
46” blooming American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. **1 18” billet 
rod American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. **1 rod 
30” hot sheet American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 1 10” rod 
12” hot strip Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. l 54” blooming 
24” structural Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y 1 48” structural 
8” merchant Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 1 21” sheet bar-skelp 
27” universal Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. l 12” skelp 
30” strip sheet Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 12 28” black plate 
30” cold strip Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 2 * buttweld pipe 
22” sheet bar-billet Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 2 lapweld pipe 
10” merchant nourne: wd uller Co., Cleveland **] 10” merchant 
30” blooming » McDonald, O *] 14” merchant 
22” billet , Munhall, Pa. **] 54” blooming 
9” bar Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa **] 44” blooming 
16” rerolling Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa. **] 36” roughing 
seamless tube Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa **] §2” univ.-structural 
12” deformed bar Carnegie Steel Co., Munhall, Pa **] 28” structural 
20” muck Cleveland Cold Rolling Mills Co. Cle veland 1 8” cold strip 
32” blooming Columbia Steel Corp., Torrance, Calif tT6 30’ hot sheet 
14” rerolling Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland 1 12” merchant 
9” merchant Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich. *| 18” billet-sheet bar 
27” universal Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich 1 10” rod 
24” merchant Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich l 12” spring 
10” merchant Forged Steel Wheel Co., Butler, Pa.. +*] 34” slabbing 
buttweld pipe Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. *| 9” merchant 
10” merchant Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. *] 10” merchant 
84’ plate Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, III ** | 40” blooming 
28” black plate Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill *| merchant 
42” universal skel; Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind 1 19” billet-sheet bar 
16” skelp Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Woodlawn, Pa. fTl seamless tube 
14” skelp Laclede Steel Co., Alton, IIl. I 10” hot strip 
20” cold strip National Tube Co., Lorain, O 1 bar 
13” belgian bar National Tube Ce., Lorain, O. **] seamless tube 
10” belgian bar Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. l 16” skelp 
12” merchant Rockaway Rolling Mills, Rockaway, N. J. l 16” belgian bar 
seamless tube Spang, Chalfant, Inc., Pittsburgh ** |} butt weld 
60” universal Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. **] 16” hot strip 
84” plate Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. 1 cold stip 
14” rerolling Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa. l 8” lapweld pipe 
14” cold strip Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.. Tl seamless tube 
10” cold strip Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. t8 30” hot sheet 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. t4 28” cold sheet 
32” hot sheet Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. : 1 30” strip sheet 
West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa. **] 9” hot strip 
26” cold sheet Wheeling Steel Corp., Benwood, W. Va. a: 36’ blooming 
hot strip Wheeling Steei Corp., Benwood, W. Va. l 12” skelp 
32” hot sheet Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
10” cold strip Ohio omen : , I 72” plate 
seamless tube 
Total 41 


21” sheet bar-skelp 
28” black plate 


26” cold mills 
** Replacement; no 
t+ Projected. 
tt Authorized; not 


Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1926 


* Reported in 1926; 


Table XI 


not included in total. 
t included in total. 


included in total. 
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The Business Trend] 
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Blast Furnace Business Dial 














The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is an indicator 
of general indus- 
trial operations. 


When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The hands on the 
Dial represent 
the monthly av- 
erage for two 
years and lil 
months average 
for 1926. 


Blast Furnace Index Monthly for 1926 
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Computed From Iron Trade Review, January, 1896, to Date 
January February March April May June July August Sept. October Nov Dec. Average 
le a ie ae 58.5 58.5 62.4 63.0 60.9 59.1 58.4 57.8 58.2 58.5 58.0 eae 
1925. 61.0 62.3 60.0 54.0 48.5 47.9 47.5 49.2 51.6 54.1 $4.2 59.5 54.4 
ek Se 60.0 63.6 65.6 57.1 45.7 38.6 35.5 36.5 42.3 44.2 49.7 55.6 48.7 
RE 61.1 65.6 69.6 73.4 76.0 76.0 71.5 64.5 60.7 58.6 55.2 $3.2 65.6 
a Le 29.6 32.4 36.1 37.5 41.0 44.7 39.8 33.5 44.2 51.0 56.4 59.2 42.1 
PR k Nie Gas eels 42.1 35.5 23.6 22.0 20.6 16.9 15.9 15.8 19.3 21.9 28.0 28.7 24.2 
1920. 65.8 70.5 72.8 64.2 68.6 69.8 66.9 70.4 72.9 66.7 58.7 46.5 66.1 
; 1919 75.9 71.5 64.2 49.7 45.5 46.0 55.2 61.4 37.7 49.9 58.2 60.5 56.3 
1918 67.6 73.4 77.1 80.4 82.4 80.8 83.4 84.6 83.0 83.4 82.4 80.7 79.1 
AS Ere 73.5 75.1 78.1 78.3 79.9 81.2 81.8 82.8 79.3 81.8 79.1 73.8 78.7 
1916 72.4 74.3 74.7 75.8 75.8 76.7 75.5 75.8 77.9 78.4 76.6 73.2 76.4 
ac GS eae es 39.3 42.6 45.2 46.9 49.3 52.6 55.7 58.5 63.3 65.7 67.8 70.2 54.7 
_, J Apes 47.0 51.7, 54.8 50.2 46.9 45.7 44.3 44.3 42.7 38.4 35.7 36.7 44.9 
1913 70.1 72.2 65.6 70.7 67.8 67.1 62.6 61.4 60.6 57.3 53.1 45.1 62.9 
1912 54.0 55.7 56.4 56.9 57.3 57.1 58.1 60.2 62.6 66.4 68.2 68.7 60.1 
1911 50.0 53.8 56.2 52.4 49.0 48.1 46.3 48.6 51.0 50.9 50.9 51.0 50.7 
Sees. oes 74.6 74.6 74.4 69.5 66.7 64.5 60.5 57.8 55.7 54.7 $1.9 45.9 62.5 
1909. 57.6 Fg 56.3 55.1 58.1 58.8 63.0 67.6 71.9 74.8 75.3 75.4 64.2 
1908. 34.9 37.3 38.7 36.6 36.7 39.0 41.8 45 47.4 50.0 52.8 43.8 43.0 
1907. 82.7 82.2 80.6 86.7 84.2 87.0 84.8 82.9 82.6 78.2 56.7 38.7 77.2 
1906. 78.4 79.8 79.0 78.4 78.4 76.9 76.8 78.3 80.9 81.7 82.2 84.2 79.6 
1905. 69.7 70.5 74.8 78.6 75.9 72.1 71.3 a3 73.7 73.9 76.6 75.8 73.6 
1904. 52.7 57.2 61.8 64.2 59.5 $2.5 45.7 51.0 52.8 53.6 59.3 64.6 56.2 
1903. 83.3 84.3 84.4 84.2 84.0 79.0 76.2 76.2 72.7 60.4 51.8 43.7 73.3 
1902. 72.6 76.7 76.1 78.1 79.4 79.3 78.9 77.7 81.0 76.2 74.2 78.6 79 
1901... 62.2 66.3 68.9 69.9 72.4 72.3 70.7 13:2 72.8 68.4 72.7 73.3 70.2 
1900... 78.8 82.8 82.8 82.6 83.6 82.9 78.7 64.5 60.6 56.0 52.6 55.1 71.7 
1899. 60.0 59.4 58.3 62.1 65.3 67.0 71.3 73.7 74.1 We 79.0 80.8 69 
1898. 51.9 51.4 53.5 54.2 54.6 52.4 52.9 52.4 52.8 55.6 57.1 58.5 54 
1897. 37.1 37.4 38.9 38.8 a se 37.0 36.3 36.3 40.2 44.9 48.2 50.3 40.7 
aa 70.0 64.4 60.8 61.5 61.2 59.0 58.0 50.3 41.1 5.2 31.5 35.1 §2.3 
| 4 rer "Ae ee SE AR OS ws TT 
i BLAST FURNACE INDEX 
60 Per Cent of Furnaces in Blast 
aot a is taken as Normal 
Computed from IRON TRADE REVIEW 
| '20 
3 q 
: | i 20 t 
al 
5 ‘ | 
¢ : ee 
+ 4 Caprrge *p06 
“ . lnow-tRapE = « 
CLEVELAND 
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Pig Iron Production Second Only to Peak Year Output of 1923 












Thousands of Tons 


‘Thousands of Tone 

















































































































































































































voj_Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | | Apr. | May _| |_June_| A | Oct. | Nov. “0 
i Boeeeag production of 
pig iron in 1926 of 
39,425,000 tons, according od i 120 
to preliminary estimates, a aul 1 
was second only to the mcr ~) ioe ae He 
peak of all time, of 40, | jel _ge® nw =e TS x a 
277,027 tons in 1923. o ~ -* 
Compared with 1925 a eo 
there was a gain of 8 J me fae ae SS] 
per cent. The best month se a 
of the year was reached 
in April with a daily 
average output of 114,627 bes gaa Beryl gy {60 
tons. The lowest month Computed By IRON TRADE REVIEW 
was in August with a Copmight tea 
daily output of 103,89 | « [RON-TRADE m 
tons. ; CLEVELAND 
MMMM | 
Steel Ingot Output Climbs to New High Mark for All Time 
Thousands of Tons Tt is of Tons HUUUUOELEFUAUEAUOTUATDUCAADU TEARS OURAN een 
17 Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |. 
nN TEEL ingot output 
160 SN 166 touched a new high 
Phas A - a mark in 1926. The esti- 
150) — > 150 . . 
v7) mated production of in- 
me \ Put gots and castings for the 
’ ~~ a seed year is 48,580,000 tons, 
=e oh compared with 45,392,000 
130 130 ‘ : 
~ at tons in 1925. The in- 
N4 Oo crease over 1925, the pre- 
120 120 : 
vious peak, was 7 per 
ond sa. cent. The best month of 
Casigu Tait the year was March 
, Ino E ms with 166,236 tons daily 
CLEVEL average. The daily aver- 
Daily Average by Months 153,198 tons, compared 
40 20 with 140,946 in 1925. 
CED IOUYEEEAEUACONL ACUERDO 


















































Iron and Steel Price Average Showed No Buoyancy During 1926 


WA EV OA EADEA TRAE LEAN EAE TAA 


ON* of the most 

striking phases of the 
iron and steel industry 
in 1926 was the decline 
in prices in view of re- 
cord-bredking activities. 
TRON TRADE REVIEW’S com- 
posite market index drop- 
ped gradually from the 
start of the year until 
September. There came 
a small recovery in Oct- 
ober and November and 
during December there 
was more weakening. The 
Index late in December 
was $32.12 a ton. 





UNUADUHAA EEN AT 
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Dollars Per Ton “Tiellere Por Ten 
o Jan. Feb, Mar. | Apr, | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. m 
45 45 

; er, amend Ye 

4aV =o 40 

Copercest 1927 
35 lRoN-TRADE 38 
CLEVELAND 
i STEEL PRICE INDEX . 
vs IRON TRADE REVIEW Composite of 
14 Iron and Steel Products 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel Exceed Previous Year 


































































































Thousands of Tons Thousands of Tons 
a Mar. [Apr {Way | Sune [ Saly { Aug: Sept. [Oct [Nov | Dec. 5 
IRON AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE 
Monthly Exports and Imports oe Gales Statin, Gross Tons 

Tabulated By IRON A 
"ts 
1926 / pe 4 pe 
3 —h= ‘xports 1925 Pon * 7A Sachs 
-—™ / | ae aa Ver" 
X\ / Imports 19 | a 
1 oe 
a 

Yd eg Sqm 1925 a 

IRON TRADE 

CLEVELAND , 
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I MPORTS of iron and 
steel products during 
1926 exceeded the high 
record of 1925. For the 
first 11 months imports 
amounted to 1,035,531 
tons, compared with 858,- 
461 tons in the similar 
period of 1925, and 943,- 
000 tons during all of 
1925. Exports were 
higher also, totaling 
1,968,859 tons for the 
first 11 months, com- 
pared with 1,619,000 
tons for the same peri- 
od in 1925. 

tatucnnssneenaaeniatn 


LOVELDGAUUANGSUEA DEATH 


CULE 


Railroads Purchased But Little Equipment in the Past Year 
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JeAILBOAD buying of 
equipment 
1926 was almost at a 
standstill. The total num- 
ber of awards for new 
cars for the 
months was 51,585. This 
compared with 
cars for the same period 
in 1925 and with 125,000 
for the same period in 
1924. During December 
there was a substantial 
inflow of orders and in- 
quiries for cars indicat- 
ing that a turn in the 
industry had arrived. 
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Coal Production Soars to New Heights Due to British Strik 








































































































Cars in Thousands Cars in Thousands 
Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. 30 
during 1 
\ lnon-TRap 2s 
| CLEVELAND 
first 11 \ 
2 4 20 
60,000 1 
it FREIGHT CAR AWARDS Ai 
" 1 Compiled By Iron Trade Revi Pd 
4 
a ae 4 
10 fo 10 
& 
att Ne of . 
‘ 4 AI 
Pee til 





































































































Million Tons Million Tons 

ss}-Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Ov. Dec. 

a BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION VA al 2 

4 A Compiled by United States Geological Servey f vA 
7 iN 4 
aif 4 gt a 45 
‘ | ~ 
j ‘ Sr le a 
8 eS 43 ; 
‘, 7 
30 
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RODUCTION of bi- 

tuminous coal received 
tremendous impetus late 
in.the year largely from 
the world shortage ris- 
ing from the _ British 
coal strike. As a result, 
weekly outputs rose to 
the highest level in his- 
tory. For the year to the 
middle of December the 
production of soft coal 
climbed to approximately 
558,000,000 tons. This 
compared with a little 
over 500,000,000 tons in 
the like period of 1925. 
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LL records were 

broken in the move- 
ment of revenue freight 
during 1926. For nearly 
30 weeks of the year, 
car loadings exceeded the 
million-car mark. From 
the first of the year to 
early in December 50,- 
587,000 cars were loaded. 
This was an increase of 
4.2 per cent over the 
previous record of 1925 
and one of 9.9 per cent 
over the loadings of 1924. 
The large traffic, with 
great efficiency, brought 
unprecedented earnings. 
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More Revenue Freight Moved by Railroads Than Ever Before 
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Roads May Buy More Cars as Result of Near Shortage in Fall 
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ULULDETYAUEUUOA LEAN AUGER ETT 
on" of the strongest 

reasons to expect 
larger buying of equip- 
ment in 1927 is found in 
the near shortage of open 
top cars last fall. Al- 
though the total number 
of surplus cars at the 
lowest point did not fall 
below 70,000 the supply 
of open top cars for coal 
and other heavy hauling 
was nearly exhausted. 
With the fall traffic sea- 
son past the normal in- 
crease in available equip- 
ment is being reported. 
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Automobile Production Sets Another New High Record in 1926 
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Interest Rates Above 1925, But Credit Abundance Continues 
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e CREDIT SITUATION ; 
60-90-Day Commercial Loan Rates (N. Y.) 
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HE most important 

constructive fact 
about the present situ- 
ation is the vast re- 
servoir of liquid credit 
available to American 
business. The possession 
of more than half the 
world’s monetary gold 
and the functioning of 
the federal reserve sys- 
tem are responsible. 
Money rates rose season- 
ably in the fall to higher 
levels than one year be- 
fore but the surplus of 
funds is manifest. 
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Security Prices Rise to Extraordinary Levels During Past Year 
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in 1926 did 
not conform to general — 1926 - »t- 
business. The great bull | 175- eo > 175 
market of 1925 and 1926 S Sef an 
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February. There followed = rn eo” 19 
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was an upturn until =o 
August, followed by a SECURITY MARKET 
decline until November. 125,- Monthly Average of 25 Industrial Stock 125 
In the closing weeks of New York Times Compilation 
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Wholesale Price Decline Characterizes Year Just Passed 
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PULLS 


HE strangest’ eco- 

nomic phenomenon of 
1926 was the rise of busi- 
ness activities and profits 
and the decline of prices. 
During the year Brad- 
street’s Index declined 
about 11 per cent. The 
decline was _ largely 
checked at the end of 
August and for the rest 
of the year the move- 
ment was without much 
direction. The chief de- 
cline has come in farm 
products prices. Prices 
are 37 per cent above 
1913. 
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Building Construction in 27 States Less Than During 1925 
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UILDING  construc- | on™ 
tion as reported in otal Building 19257 ™~, : 
27 northeastern states by Ls a ~ -—/ Oh oe cee ane : 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. LA a 
fell somewhat below the 
level of the total for 1925. Ree 
Contract awards for 11 +0 
months in 27 northeast- 
ern states amounted to } 
688,890,000 square feet, 
against 709,120,000 BUILDING CONSTRUCTION sCaty 
square feet in the like 30 od 
period of 1925. Indus- apes FP retiree re ee 
trial building was 62,- BaF IRON@TRADE ps » 
850,000 square feet CLEVELAND 
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Farm Income Falls Only Slightly Below Three Year Average 
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Copyright 1927 


CASH FARM INCOME 
Estimated By Brookmire Economic Service IRONTRADE 





HE aggregate cash 
CLEVELAND income from sales of 
all farm products in 
1926, according to the 
rennin estimate of the Brook- 
9,51 7,000,000 10,435,000, 000 10, 104,000,000) mire Economic Service, 
was $9,817,000,000. This 
compared with $10,435,- 
000,000 in 1925 and with 
a three-year average 
from 1923 to 1925 of 
$10,104,000,000. The chief 
decline was that of cot- 
ton which returned plant- 
ers about $250,000,000 
less than the crop in 
1926-27 1925-26 (3 Y e) 1925. 
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Building Costs Are Nearly Double the 1913 Prevailing Level 
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Year Brought Marked Reduction in Excess of Exports Over Imports 
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PUAUUEOAEENUCEU CGAL DUEOU EUG CEU AEDST 
yas the first 11 
months of 1926 the 


value of American ex- 
ports was $4,344,000,000. 


This compared with 
$4,441,000,000 during the 
same period in 1925. 


Compared with this de- 
cline of $97,000,000 for 
exports, imports of 
$4,075,000,000 showed an 
increase of $245,000,000 
over 1925. The excess of 
exports of $269,217,000 
compared with $611,592,- 
000 for the same period 
one year before. 


Cost of Living Index Not as High as It Was 12 Months Before 
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HE cost of living was 
higher than in 1925 
during the first part of ) ne 
the year but lower dur- 7+ Le me 5S 
ing the latter part. The ple! 926 ee 
index dropped until Au- Beas a P —_— 
gust when it began an ae pee — 
increase, continuing 65 “i e co wa —tes 
through November. For 1929 
November the index 
stood at 68 per cent over CaaS 007 
the 1914 level, compared IRON-TRADE 
with about 72 per cent CLEVELAND 
over 1914, 12 months 
before. The chief cause a COST OF LIVING 
of the increase was National Industrial Conference Board’s Index 55 
higher fuel prices. Per Cent Increase over July, 1914 
PHT ec eee Ree 
Employment in General Industries Shown as Holding Up Wel 
Per Cent Per Gent MUA 
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N THE whole em- 
Copyright 1997 ployment in 1926 
os lRON?RADE hos exceeded that of 1925. 
CLEVELAND The monthly index of 
employment in general 
oe 5 manufacturing industries 
' 926 100 reached its peak in April 
L 5 aan when it was about 98 per 
on os —— = oy anam cent of the 1919 average. 
- 1925 i 5 The low point was 
_ touched in July at 94 per 
cent of the 1919 average. 
There was improvement 
in employment during 
the fall when the index 
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was at about the same 
level as one year before. 
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1892: IRON ORE FIRST SHIPPED 


FROM MESABI RANGE. 











— 54 Years Latte 





Iron Ore Industry Operating 
More Efficiently; in 
Stronger Position 


IME is the all-important factor 
strengthening the position of 


the Lake Superior iron ore in- 


dustry. What the mine operators have 
not been able to do, and have not 
tried to do, that is the arbitrary 


limitation of development and supplies 
to the requirements of their market, 
time is accomplishing for them through 
the natural process of depletion. 
Depletion of raw materials cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination 
be considered a benefit to the iron and 
steel industry as a whole, but the 
rapid reduction in the amount of avail- 
able supplies of good, merchantable 
ore is working steadily to improve 
the market. The experience of the 
industry in 1926 indicates that “de- 
flation,’ and by that is meant the 
adjustment of supplies to demand, is 
nearly accomplished. It is understood 
that the industry is capable of produc- 


By A. J. Hain 


ing 85,000,000 tons of ore 
son, for a market requiring only 60,- 
000,000 tons, but there is a pronounced 
tendency to conserve resources. The 
maximum represents an emergency 
figure, something to be attained only 
through forewarning and preparation. 
An output of 60,000,000 tons a year 
calls for good operations at present 
workable limits; 70,000,000 tons would 
require restarting mines that have not 
been worked for years. 

All operating factors in the indus- 
try point to higher prices at no dis- 
tant date. Sources are becoming more 
restricted; best grades are diminish- 
ing and new supplies are not increas- 
ing correspondingly. New mines are 
not being opened in such numbers as 
a few years ago; they are not so 
large; the majority of them opened in 
1925 are for silicious grades of ore. 
A third of all the ore produced in the 


in a sea- 
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Lake Superior district is being 
beneficiated. As the supply situation 
grows worse the price outlook for 


the standard grades of ore becomes 
stronger. 
Unless there is a serious and un- 
expected depression in the iron and 
steel industry the technical position 
of the ore market in the spring 
will be much better than it was at 
the opening of the season in 1926. 
Prices were not advanced in 1926, 
but late in the season when demand 
increased the market became firmer 
than it had been in several years. 
Shipments were increased from 565,- 
500,000 tons in 1925 to 60,000,000 tons 
in 1926, and strength was imparted 
to the market largely because of the 
increased demand originating late in 
the shipping months. This emphasized 
the extent to which supplies of ores of 
various grades heretofore available for 
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quick delivery from docks and mine 


stockpiles have been reduced. 
Supplies at lower lake ports and 


at furnaces in the spring will not 
be as large as they were a year ago, 
while there are indications that early 
demand will be increased. Only a pro- 
nounced reversal of the present posi- 
tion of the iron and steel industry 
can prevent important purchases of 
iron ore early this year. Winter oper- 
ations now are exceeding those of a 
year ago, based on this expectation. 

An ever-increasing proportion of the 
output of the Lake Superior district 
is going to iron and steel manufac- 
turers associated with the mining 
companies. The Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp. mines 45 per cent of 
the ore output, and does not sell ore 
as its policy is to conserve its sup- 
plies, but it does buy occasionally from 
the independents. In 1926 it pur- 
chased, as in the preceding two or 
three years, a small portion of its 
manganiferous iron ore requirements 
from an independent operator. 

The next largest operator is Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. and the largest 
part of its output goes to participating 
interests, though it is an important 
factor in the merchant market. 

Six iron and steel manufacturers 
operate mines primarily for their ex- 
clusive use although from time to time 
small tonnages from some of these 
mines are offered in the open market. 
They are Inland Steel Co., Wisconsin 
Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Shenango Furnace Co., Corrigan-Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. and Ford Motor Co. 
Several of these may draw on supplies 
of other mines in which they have in- 
terests or on the open market. 

The foregoing summary leaves only 
eight other operators in the mer- 
chant iron ore class: Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., the M. A. Hanna Co., Ogle- 
bay, Norton & Co., Clement K. Quinn 
& Co., John A. Savage & Co., David- 
son Ore Mining Co., Emmet Butler and 
Robert M. Adams. Of these eight 
operators only five have large ton- 
nages of a wide range of standard 
grades to offer. 

This indicates the narrowing of the 
iron ore supplies available for mer- 
chant pig iron manufacturers buying 
in the open market. Normally these 
manufacturers purchase approximately 
3,000,000 tons a year. The price angle 
does not only affect them, but all 


iron and steel manufacturers who 
through participating interests have 
contracts with mine operators. 

In this. review last year it was 


pointed out how Rogers, Brown Iron 
Co., and Tod-Stambaugh Co. had 
ceased to be factors in the iron ore 
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Ore Shipments Increased 
8.6 Per Cent 


By Ranges 


1925 1926 
PaNIIUE slcksicnhcoccs Cincietuiceies sale 35,889,988 38,036,597 
PEER © Scancnchthslisedbantcasee 1,437,577 1,482,851 
Ee ae ae een 1,509,217 1,861,483 





Total Minnesota ........ 38,836,782 41,380,931 





iota 7,068,296 7,139,743 
SE en 4,185,533 4,156,460 
RO 5,268,846 5,860,721 
Mayville, etc. ..........s000+ 156,887 170,000 
Misc. shipments, all rail.. t 1,600,000 

a 55,516,344 60,307,855 


*Includes lake shipments only in 1926. 
tAbsorbed in range figures for 1925. 


By Ports and Railroads 


Gross tons 





ESCANABA: 1925 1926 
SS 2 seer eee 3,666,301 4,633,436 
a er ee Bs = dacccosctenien 1,977,977 1,966,161 
MARQUETTE: 
SS Soo) 2 eee 1,252,027 909,189 
Mia Se Sica ccvncdecmennsonenes 2,235,941 2,508,273 
ASHLAND: 
ee Er 4,920,127 5,252,970 
Se ae 1,744,374 1,886,895 
SUPERIOR: 
Great Northern ............... 13,158,056 14,614,781 
SE | "Pee 872,121 1,189,421 
Northern Pacific ............. 530,300 672,062 


DULUTH: 
DM. & 17,707,978 18,638,395 


6,016,096 6,266,272 





54,081,298 58,537,855 
4,456,557 


Total 


market by reason of selling their 
mine interests to larger companies. 
This process of elimination of some 
of the smaller companies probably has 
not yet been completed, as in at least 
one other instance an operator has sur- 
rendered its lease on a mine that 
heretofore has been producing several 
hundred thousand tons a year and 
which leaves it with only one opera- 
tion in the Lake Superior district. 
Wherever mine leases or options on 
properties of possible importance were 
taken up during the past year the 
larger interests acquired them and the 
number involved is small, indicating 
the growing scarcity of such leases. 


Efficiencies Multiplied 


Operating efficiency in the Lake Su- 
perior iron mine industry is all that 
has enabled it to survive the effect 
of high taxes, low prices and in some 
years small consumption. For many 
years these annual reports in IRON 
TRADE ReEvIEw on the position of 
the industry have noted the introduc- 
tion of labor saving equipment; new 
shovels of larger and better type, 
electrically operated shovels, shovels 
equipped with caterpillars; the increas- 
ing size of iron ore cars; the elec- 
trification of underground mines and 
the development of underground 
slushers, scrapers and loaders. Wide- 
spread adoption of those of proven 


merit has resulted in increased produc- 
tion at a lower cost. 

The underground equipment de- 
veloped and installed in recent years 
has nearly doubled the per capita out- 
put in some mines. A leading opera- 
tor in the Marquette range gives the 
sncrease as 30 per cent. The Lake 
Superior district as a whole is pro- 
ducing 50 per cent more iron ore 
than the normal average of 15 years 
ago, and mine operators estimate that 
the number of men employed is only 
50 to 60 per cent of the number then 
on their payrolls. In St. Louis county, 
Minnesota, embracing the Mesabi iron 
range, reports show that the number 
employed at iron ore mines in 1915 
was slightly less than 20,000 while in 
1925 it was a fraction over 11,000. 
The wage factor is so important in 
mining costs that some _ producers 
now are incorporating a wage clause 
in contracts covering ore to be de- 
livered over a period of years. 

Minnesota mine operators are re- 
sisting further efforts now being made 
to have the occupation, or tonnage, 
tax increased from 6 to 10 per cent, 
an issue which they will face soon 
in the state legislature. The tax is 
based on iron ore values at the mines, 
after deducting carrying and operat- 
ing charges. There is this diffrence 
between the occupation tax and the ad 
valorem tax: The more ore the opera- 
tors ship or the better the price they 
receive the higher mounts the sum 
of their occupation tax, while the ad 
valorem tax does not progress with 
tonnage or prices. 

In 1926 the occupation tax was 6 
cents a ton, and the total of such 
tax for all the ore shipped from the 
state was approximately $2,480,000. In 
six years that the law has been in 
effect this one item has taken from 
the mine operators $20,000,000. 


Six cents a ton tax on 41,350,000 
tons of iron ore may appear to be a 
small figure, but actually it represents 
only one-tenth of the tax bill, as for 
each ton of ore shipped from Minne- 
sota in 1925 and 1926 the state im- 
posed a tax of about 60 cents a ton. 
This is one-fourth of the value at the 
mine of Mesabi nonbessemer' ore 
which represents the largest share 
of the tonnage. 

The ad valorem tax in 1925 was 
$18,570,829; occupation tax $2,316,432 
and royalty tax $840,814. In addition 


there was approximately $1,767,000 
levied in the form of gross earn- 
ings taxes. The total is $23,495,075, 


against 38,836,782 tons of ore shipped 
in that year. Mining property in 
Minnesota is assessed at 50 per cent 
or more of its true value, while taxes 
on other property in the state are 
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The Volunteer is one 
of the four new silicious 
iron ore mines opened in 
Michigan. It has the first 
remote control haulage 
system in the Lake Supe- 
rior district, and the larg- 
est crushing plant equip- 
ment employed at these 
mines. 


































electrified. Electrification now is gen- 
eral throughout the mining industry 
in Michigan, owing to the advantages 
of immense waterpower reserves. 
Wherever current has been available 
Minnesota mines also have been elec- 
trified, and the conversion from steam 
to electric power at other mines is 
being done rapidly. The Cliffs Power 
& Light Co. was incorporated recently 
as a subsidiary of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. that has pioneered in 
hydro-electric power development in 

the upper penin- 

























based on one-third their true value. 
In the the tax bill 
against the Minnesota iron mining 
industry has totaled nearly $140,000,- 
000. 

Development of silicious iron ore prop- 
erties on the Marquette range is the 
outstanding feature of the past year 
pertaining to new mining enterprises. 
The ore is finding larger use in blast 
furnaces for supplying silica to the 
charge, the present demand exceeding 
1,000,000 tons a year, double that of 


several years ago. 


past six years 


Silicious ore as referred to generally 
contains around 40 per cent iron nat- 
ural and 35 to 40 per cent of silica. 
It is not listed among the standard 
grades of ore, and the price has been 
subject to negotiation, being about 65 
per cent of the price of the base 
grade of old range nonbessemer ore. 

Four new silicious mines have been 
opened in the past year, or are in the 
final stage of development. All are 
open pits, in contrast with the major- 
ity of mines on the Marquette range 
that are underground. The ore is 





mined by the quarry method and it is 
necessary to crush it to about 2-inch 
size before shipping, all the new mines 
being equipped with plants for this 
purpose. 

Pickands, Mather & Co.’s_ new 
silicious mine, the Volunteer, has at- 
tracted considerable attention of min- 
ing engineers because it has an espe- 
cially large crushing, equipment and 
the mine has the first extensive sys- 
tem of reméte control haulage used 
in the Lake Superior district. The 
Volunteer mine shipped 146,000 tons 
of ore, though getting into produc- 
tion late in the season. 

Practically all the new mines are 


sula of Michigan. 
More electric 
power thus is 
made available to 
other mining and 
commercial inter- 
ests. The remote 
control haulage 
system as in- 
stalled at the 
Volunteer mine 
by the Woodford 
Engineering Co., 
Chicago, is sim- 
ilar to that de- 
veloped in rock 
and stope quar- 









semiautomatic, and 


ries. It is 
the main purpose of its use is to 


reduce manual labor. There is one 
main control at the Volunteer mine, 
one at the shovel and one at the 
crusher. Six 10-yard dump cars were 
installed, and each performs as though 
an operator was on it handling 
its motors and brakes. One operator 
in the control tower operates all the 
cars, starting, stopping, reversing or 
switching them. The area of the mine 
property is 160 acres, but it has not 
been developed to its full capacity and 
its experience with the haulage sys- 
tem is being watched with interest. 
The crushing plant is equipped with 
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forties south of Iron river, known 
as the Palms-Book properties, for the 
Brule Mining Co. for which Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. are operating managers. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. has a large 


Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 


Ore in Ground 


May 1, 1925 May 1, 1926 
Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value acreage on the eastern end of the 
1,102,402,492  $247,629,325  1,091,326,675  $239,358,688 = Ha) h 
151,089,615 17,928,759 144,917,374 16,980,655 Gogebic range underZlease where a 
51,660,746 8,609,184 50,642,663 3,475,022 drilling campaign is Being conducted, 











1,305,102,853  $269,167,258 1,286,886,712 
Ore in Stockpiles 


$259,814,365 and several forties inthe Iron River 


district where explorations are being 

















structures or improvements. 











a 48-inch gyratory primary breaker, 
and a 20-inch gyratory secondary, 
provision being made for installation 
of an additional secondary breaker. 

Other silicious mines opened recently 
are the Empire, Clement K. Quinn 
& Co.; New Richmond, Richmond Iron 
Co., the M. A. Hanna Co., operating 
sales agents; Tilden, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. “The latter company is strip- 
ping this silicious ore mine, formerly 
an underground property. The New 
Richmond is an extension of the orig- 
inal Richmond mine deposit. The New 
Richmond was stripped during 1926, 
and a crushing plant with capacity 
for 300,000 tons a season is being 
installed. 


Opening New Mines 


Clement K. Quinn & Co., produced 
silicious ore from both its Kruse pit 
and the Empire, the latter mine go- 
ing into production in October. This 
mine has been equipped to handle 
300,000 tons per year and the equip- 
ment consists of a modern plant in- 
cluding an all-steel 48 x 60-inch jaw 
crusher and an all-steel secondary 
crusher. In previous years’. the 
Empire mine conducted as a_ mill- 
ing operation shipped about 500,000 
tons. 

The Wisconsin Steel Co. is opening 
up its Bruce underground mine at Chis- 
holm, Mesabi range, and the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. is sinking a shaft to 
open the Godfrey mine, near Chisholm. 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. is strip- 
ping the Wade mine, formerly an un- 
derground property. Pickands, Mather 
& Co. are preparing this year to strip 
the Orwell mine near Bovey, Mesabi 
range, with the object of shipping 
from the mine in 1928. About 2,750,- 
000 tons overburden will be removed. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. has started 
shipping from the Shiras mine, Mesabi 
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range. Operations at this mine illus- 
trate the intensive use of electrical 
and labor saving equipment essential 
in modern iron mine operations. The 
Shiras is a pit 1500 feet long and 
200 feet wide, and about 85 feet deep. 
It is mined by means of one elec- 
trically operated shovel, equipped with 
a 150-foot boom, drag line and 5-yard 
bucket. The manual labor at this 
mine is done by five or six men, two 
running the shovel, two trimming cars 
and one or two cleaning up. New 
electric equipment is being placed by 
this interest in the Susquehanna mine 


near Hibbing, and on the Menom- 
inee range the Bates, Zimmer- 
man and the Hiawatha mines, all op- 
erated by the Hanna company, 
have been fully electrically equipped 
with modern machinery during 
the past year. The James mine, 
Menominee range, operated by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. was completely 


electrified during 1926. 

The Ford Motor Co., is rapidly de- 
pleting from the Imperial 
mine, production from which is main- 
tained at something over 100,900 tons 


reserves 


a year. It is sinking a_ shaft 
for its Blueberry mine and is drilling 
in several other places. 

Oglebay, Norton & Co. were ap- 
pointed operating managers of the 
Youngstown mine which adjoins the 


Bristol mine, near Crystal Falls, Mich. 
The lease is held by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. 
Arrangements 
cently between Oglebay, Norton & Co. 
and Northern Pacific railroad whereby 
the former are té act as operating man- 
agers and sales agents for the Feigh 
mine on the Cuyuna range. This 
mine, which has been idle for some 
time, will be in position to ship in 
1927 and thereafter about 300,000 tons 
yearly. Lease was taken on seven 


were completed re- 


gh 7 ed eT 9,914,106 $ 7,199,325 9,855,964 7,297,808 i 
Pp Sees 269,390 275,183 262,063» "290-460 re oe. 

I NE ceivsiertiammbticnie 463,815 447,887 447,866 454,810 Stripping operations at the great 
Oe ee 10,647,311 $ 7,922,395 10,565,893 § 8,043,078 Sagamore mine, Cuyuna range, were 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stockpiles resumed by John A. Savage & Co. 
St. Louis 1,112,316,598  $254,828,640 1,101,182,639  $246,656,496 ‘ y inter- 
Itasca .......... 151,309,005 18,203,942  145/179.437 17.271.115 last spring, and except when inter 
RES TIMI is siessecsincsscensncenee 52,124,561 4,057,071 51,090,529 3,929,832 rupted by ore loading, have been 
I icici 1,815,750,164  $277,089,653 1,297,452,605  $267,857,443 continuous. This winter one electric, 
cf ie ms pe 4s aidte dt dragline is stripping at the south- 
e assessmen as given in 18 abie o no inciu t . 
Pier ee ee ee east end. A large reserve of ore is 


stripped and cleaned. The 1926 ship- 
ment was 194,451 tons, all mangan- 
iferous grades. The company’s Croft 
mine is expected to resume steady 
operation before spring. 

A feature of the season’s operations 
on the Cuyuna range was the stripping 
of the Hopkins-Sultana, formerly an 
underground mine, by Clement K. 
Quinn & Co., and its conversion to an 
open pit. This work was started in 
October 1925 and about 1,400,000 cubic 
feet of overburden was removed. Pro- 
duction was started May 1, 1926, and 
shipments for the season were 267,000 
tons of manganiferous ore. 


New Crushers Built 


Blast furnace operators are  be- 
coming more particular regarding 
the size of the lumps of iron ore 
that is being shipped them. One of 
the earliest complaints against the 
Mesabi iron ore was that it was 
too fine. Now that the “cleaning up” 
stage has been reached at various 
mines, additional crushers are being 
built to reduce the large chunks that are 
mined. The present demand for ores 
uniform in size or containing lumps 
not exceeding a certain size is caused 
by the fact that modern blast fur- 
naces are charged through the bell 
at the top and even distribution is 
necessary to insure best operation. 
Efficiency is impaired by use of ore 
that is too large to pass the bell. 

The Oliver company in 1926 com- 
pleted the third unit of its crushing 
and screening plant at Hibbing. The 
original two-unit plant was described 
and illustrated in the January 7, 1926 
issue of IRonN TrApE Review. The 
latest crushing plant to be completed 
in Minnesota is that at the Corsica 
mine, operated by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., that began production in 
August. There now are 42 plants in 
Minnesota for crushing, washing, 
screening or otherwise preparing ore 
for shipment. 
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First unit of new plant of Columbia Steel Co., 


trend which began to be apparent 
in 1924 industrial building in 1926 
exceeded that in the preceding year. 
In fact 11 months produced a total 
of projects and cost of construction 
slightly higher than all of 1925. The 
aggregate compares well with that 
of 1922 and 1923, which were banner 
years. The definite upswing is easily 
discerned in the accompanying chart, 
which gives industrial construction by 
months in millions of square feet. 
When the history of 1925 in this 


Pr trcna waien a definitely upward 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Industrial Building Pursues Steady 


Upward Trend 


as Prosperity 
Continues 


By George H. Manlove 








respect was written it was stated that 
while general construction attained 
record-breaking proportions, industrial 
activity was less pronounced. In 
1926 this situation was reversed to 
some degree. General construction in 
1926 pursued a downward course as 
the year progressed, although the total 
was slightly in excess of the preced- 
ing year. At the same time indus- 
trial building rose steadily, entirely at 
variance with the general trend of 
building. 

At the close of the war, after the 


The roof is utilized for its fabricating yard while second unit is being erected 


tremendous expansion to meet demands 
for materials of all sorts, it seemed 
that excess capacity had been created 
that would take long to utilize. The 
garments of industry were thought 
to have been cut to a pattern of such 
size that many years would be re- 
quired for the occupant to grow to 
fit them. 

For some time this expectation 
was reahized, but before industry was 
aware of the change evidences began 
to appear that the slack had been 
taken up and the garment began to 
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Oils, mills, Refineries 
Central heating and power plants 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 
Mining, quarrying, glass 
Leatherworking 
Paper and pulp mills 
Printing and binding 
Woodworking 


Total 
Data Supplied by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





Building Contemplated in 1925 and 1926 


Figures for 1926 Include Period from Jan. 


SES ee SS Ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous and _ unspecified 
INOS ici assecenticnbsaheusnenebanne 
Textile cordage, etc. 

Rubberworking .................. 








1926 1925 1926 1925 
os 1,064 $155,072,900 $ 87,710,300 
1,527 62,344,400 83,286,900 
1,064 52,954,100 60,939,200 
320 14,994,000 18,643,100 
56 2,652,600 3,636,500 
92 12,278,800 10,142,800 
on 305 200 121,030,100 182,979,000 
193 190 20,992,400 13,875,400 
325 296 45,495,100 28,225,800 
57 45 3,165,000 3,754,000 
104 117 9,183,000 9,229,500 
190 191 23,417,200 13,378,800 
273 297 15,713,800 16,465,000 


1 to Dec. 1 


Number of projects Cost of construction 


$539,293,400 $532,266,300 








pinch. When realization of this fact 
was borne in on the minds of indus- 
trialists it was seen that expansion 
might be undertaken without danger 
and probably this factor has made for 
much of the building in the past two 
years. 

General activity of all industry, 
due to the sustained presperity of the 
country, has made demands on all 
classes of manufacturing and the task 
of production has made necessary 
larger facilities and this has required 
larger and more structures to house 
these facilities. 

A glance at the chart indicates an 
unusually regular volume of construc- 
tion through 1926. July made the 
peak, while February, April and June 
were slack, the remaining months hav- 
ing a remarkably balanced volume. 
This is in contrast to the preceding 
year, when wide variations were regis- 
tered. 

The peak in July, with something 
over 8,000,000 square feet, exceeded 
anything in the three preceding years 
and practically equaled May of 1923. 
It is necessary to go back to August, 
1922, for a month which materially 


exceeded the high mark of the past 
July. February was the low point 
with 3,722,400 square feet represented, 
a trifle less than half of July. Many 
months in the preceding two years 
reached lower levels than this. 





Following is a comparison of the 
first 11 months of 1926 as to floor 
space and number of projects, with 
monthly averages from 1919: 

Year and month 
Monthly No. of Square 
average projects feet 

___ 2a ee : 636 12,772,000 

Se 511 10,652,000 

1921.... 274 2,981,000 

1922 323 5,463,000 

_ es 338 5,184,000 

1924....... 288 3,396,000 

1926.... 356 4,893,000 

1926 
January 293 6,030,600 
February ............ 292 3,722,400 
March 440 6,096,900 
Sree 417 4,550,500 
May 397 6,129,900 
June 369 4,906,300 
July 362 8,011,700 
ee 396 5,985,700 
September 419 5,693,100 
October dintecseves 460 6,069,000 
November sditatoads 432 5,674,700 
December caus. «2 igs Beast tibate 

Total 11 months...... 4277 62,870,800 

Figures furnished by F. W. Dodge Corp. 


A tendency apparent a year ago is 


toward increased cost of the average 


building, partly from greater cost of 
materials and labor and more definite- 
ly because of the larger units generally 
being built. The total industrial proj- 
ects reported by the F,. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, for 1925 and for 
11 months of 1926 were almost exact- 
ly equal, 4274 for the former and 4277 
for the latter. The cost of construc- 
tion was $413,320,900 for 1925 and 
$524,057,900 for 1926. The increase in 
cost of the average building is about 
25 per cent. 

In the metalworking field this is 
even more apparent, on the face of the 
figures. In 1925 the number of such 
plants was 876 at a cost of $75,913,- 
100, an average of $86,658, while in 
1926 the total new metalworking plants 
was 914, at a cost of $142,864,900, an 
average of $156,307 for each. This 
is almost double. 


Fewer Built Than Planned 


Increased use of central heat and 
power is indicated in the larger num- 
ber of plants erected for that pur- 
pose, 124 in 1925 and 210 in 1926. 
The cost of these ran fairly in pro- 
portion. In most other branches of 
industry the number of new projects 
was fairly even for the two years. 

That considerable planning was done 
which did result in actual con- 
struction is comparison of 
projects contemplated and those ac- 
tually built. This more evident 
in 1926 than in 1925, indicating pres- 
sure for expansion which is not al- 
ways possible of realization. While 
6971 industrial projects were contem- 
cost of $539,293,400, in 
1926 the number actually built was 
4277 at a cost of $524,057,900. The 
shrinkage in number was greater than 
in cost, indicating that the loss was 
largely in smaller structures, perhaps 
needed by concerns of limited means. 
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PLANT OF EDWARD G. BUDD MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, THREE WEEKS AFTER BELMONT IRON WORKS STARTED CONSTRUCTION 
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In 1925 the shrinkage was not so 
marked, 4274 being built out of 5459 
contemplated. 

It is difficult to trace definitely the 
influence of the automotive industry 
on general industry. However, it is 
a large element in every phase of 
manufacturing, since so large a variety 
of products enter into the construction 
of automobile vehicles, pleasure cars, 
trucks and busses. While companies 
manufacturing automotive vehicles ex- 
panded their plants largely in 1926 
they also caused expansion of many 
concerns making parts and accessories 
for their cars and many concerns 
built plants to manufacture accessories 
to be sold direct to the consumer as 
added refinements. 

Automotive growth also has _ had 
the effect of causing the building of 
large garages and small service plants, 
in addition to the tremendous con- 
struction of hard roads, which have in 
turn increased demand on manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment for 
these purposes. 


Labor Is Little Disturbed 


Relatively little labor disturbance 
has been encountered in the past year, 
a few sporadic strikes being of little 
consequence. For the most part steady 
employment and high wages have kept 
men at work and the jurisdictional 
strike has not been much of a factor, 
workers having learned better to settle 
these difficulties without involving 
owners and builders. 

Building material costs have varied 
little through the year, steel prices 
especially having been pegged at a 
steady level practically the entire year. 
Other materials also were obtainable 
at prices varying little from a level. 

Some new things have appeared as 
developments of the building art. 
Lighter section steel beams for resi- 
dences and smaller structures have 
been introduced by one steel manu- 
facturer, with a complete assortment 
of accessories for their use. The all- 





Textile cordage, etc. 
Rubberworking ..........00+ 
Oil, mills, refineries 
Central heating and power plants 
Chemicals, paints, eCtC.  crcccccccscceseseene 


Construction Awarded in 1925 and 1926 


Figures for 1926 Include Period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 


PROGR PORTING —— ccecsciscrcossigdints-sonsghleeiiis suanamics 
Miscellaneous and unspecified  ..............0 
WOR  WEORGC  specceccisisseciobsinvsitsbteibowseadiintina 









Paper and pulp mills 
Printing and binding 


Data Supplied by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





Mining, Quarrying, F]ASS ......ccscsceserseesseeesesees 
TRU WOTTON. cats cctsecrcitrescactadiphine ccecdegeesnsiie 





1926 1925 1926 925 

— 914 876 $142,864,800 $ 75,913,100 
voce, ee 1,169 41,017,200 57,677,700 
aie 797 815 55,130,300 40,922,700 
237 236 12.471,000 16,273,100 

40 45 2,736,600 3,489,500 

82 71 17,852,800 8,079,200 

210 124 156,712,300 134,616,700 

159 167 17,454,500 10,730,400 

sive 264 231 31,298,700 22,944,300 
ste 46 33 6,562,000 2,482,000 
88 94 9,200,300 7,276,500 

163 159 16,202,600 17,559,700 

ies 230 254 14,554,800 15,356,000 


We MIE IO ne inececstisiéahcackassaseceusdcreuatehimdptaaseticet 


TOCALS.. . ... yorreverescossevvreversonemsnitoriommuiigivetuiaivasnnvatyians 4,277 4,274 $524,057,900 $413,3820,900 


Number of projects Cost of construction 











steel residence seems nearer realiza- 
tion as this and other developments 
have appeared. Refinements in this 
endeavor have aided the use of steel 
for permanence and fire resisting qual- 
ities. 

Means to make possible construction 
through the winter have been further 
developed in an effort to lessen the 
peak demand in summer and build 
up the lack of activity in winter. As 
a result the building trade shows less 
variation from season to season and 
pursues a more even course. 


Since the year has closed with con- 
struction apparently on a level and 
no definite signs of a lessening, the 
outlook for 1927 is good. The gen- 
eral feeling of observers is that the 
new year will see prosperous condi- 
tions, though on perhaps a somewhat 
lower level than in 1926. Construc- 
tion usually follows the trend of gen- 
eral business and thus it may be ex- 
pected to partake in large measure of 
conditions obtaining in the country at 
large. Lack of housing and mercan- 
tile structures seems to have been met 
in large measures and industry has 
been seeking to provide sufficient space 
for its operations. While much of 
the latter need has been met signs 
indicate there will be further enlarge- 


ments to meet demands for new de- 
vices once classed as luxuries and now 
almost necessities in the household. 
These include the automobile, radio, 
mechanical sweepers and automatic re- 
frigeration. All these have been ex- 
panding and will continue to expand 
to meet demand now in process of 
being created. 

Public utilities are growing rapidly 
and this branch of industry promises 
to furnish much added building, both 
in plants and in demand for equip- 
ment and materials which will require 
added facilities for their production. 


The accompanying chart indicates 
the trend of industrial construction 
over six years. The year 1921 was 
the close of the period of adjustment 
after the war. Its record was low 
as confidence was lacking. The next 
three years represented the period of 
building shortage. At this time the 
building industry greatly enlarged its 
facilities. The past two years are an 
era of stabilized prosperity in all lines, 
and construction has shared this con- 
dition. Signs indicate 1927 will con- 
tinue this era, in a somewhat re- 
stricted measure. It seems likely in- 
dustrial construction, including utili- 
ties, will continue at a fairly even 
rate. 
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EXPANSION BY AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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: The Market Week 
































Producers Regain Their Stride 


EAR-end interruptions over, the iron and 

steel industry is experiencing a quickening 

in practically every department. Shipments 
reflect the fact much of the new business booked 
in December was for January shipment. Con- 
siderable material already has been taken in by 
those users whose low inventories necessitated 
it being in transit over the New Year holiday. 
It is too early to discern whether January op- 
erations will pick up where November left off; 
certainly improvement over December is shown. 


Pig Iron Is Most Active Market 


Inquiry for pig iron has not been so high since 
the November flurry which coke precipitated. 
One consumer is tentatively out for 50,000 to 
60,000 tons. Thirty thousand tons additional is 
involved in tenders put out in southern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and New York, Indiana and 
Michigan. Furnace interests. believe further 
buying will develop nothing lower than the $18.50, 
valley, price, for No. 2 foundry which governed 
on part of the large Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
purchase last week. One Indiana inquiry is for 


Demand for Pig Iron Is 


$19.75, base, Iron- inquiry previously referred to. An 
A rumor that a Cleveland fur- inquiry from Hamilton, O., calls for 


ARGER buying of pig iron looms base, valley, and 
as an immediate prospect, in-_ ton. 


8000 tons, and a southern Ohio one for 7000 tons. 

Considering all districts, more spring business 
is before concrete bar sellers than was the case 
a year ago. This prospective business aggregates 
almost 15,000 tons at Chicago. Spot buying of 
soft steel bars at Chicago is in keeping with the 
fair consumption and depleted stocks of users, 
and is 50 per cent over the December average. 


Navy to Buy 21,000 Tons for Cruisers 


The navy department at Washington again fig- 
ures in steel news, asking bids March 10 on 21,000 
tons for three cruisers. This construction is 
apart from the 10 cruisers to whose authoriza- 
tion the President has assented. 

Fair business in hot strip has come to makers 
in the Pittsburgh district, but cold is not active. 

Steel corporation subsidiaries are operating at 
75 to 78 per cent of ingot capacity, with inde- 
pendent interests slightly below 70 on the average. 

The IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel products declined one cent over 
the year end, due to unsettled pig iron prices, and 
now stands at $38.07. 


Broadening 


quiries being more numerous nace offered $18, base, furnace, for a 7000 tons of foundry and malleable 
and calling for heavier tonnages. portion of the Standard company’s grades, and several other inquiries in 





Price reductions that began with the 
purchase of 38,000 tons by the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. are proving 
attractive to many melters. The mar- 
ket is about to undergo another test, 
as one consumer requiring 50,000 to 
60,000 tons has made some tentative 
inquiries. Furnace interests do not 
see how the prices developed by the 
Standard Sanitary company’s __ pur- 
chase can be bettered, namely $18.50, 


tonnage is denied by the company, southern Ohio bring the total from 


which did not receive a pound of the 
business. Another producer with main 
offices at Cleveland, however, did ob- 
tain around 14,000 tons. 
Activity in the market is most ap- 
parent in southern Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, western Pennsylvania and 
western New York. Inquiries from 
these sources total around 30,000 tons, 
in addition to the much larger single 


that direction to around 15,000 tons. 
An Indiana melter is in the market 
for 8000 tons. The Ohio Steel Found- 
ry Co., Lima, O., is understood to 
have closed with a lake furnace for 
500 tons of basic. The General Elec- 
tric Co. recently rounded out some 
purchases aggregating 1000 tons for 
early delivery. 

The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per grose ton 


























BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth dhiaeepiite $35.00 
Pittsburgh, 35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
PIED Gicnstninspiatticcebetsrancots 40.30 
Chicago $5.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .................. 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia. ............... 45.30 

SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh sah $36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 

SLABS 

Pittsburgh $35.00 
WOES cnccsickstetichitclasnbrtcckes 35.00 

WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh 45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 





























0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
Greene GG intiinntictsisivninn 1.906 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.906 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90c 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh ...... 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia 2.17¢ to 2.82c 
New York 2.19¢ to 2.34¢ 
SEINE = Ghasecsresshcartrccinnivien 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 
Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.906 
SN Se 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
SANTINI . sncamainbenenusclmennscsusbencins 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel ........... 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ........... 2.82c to 2.42¢ 
New York, soft steel .............. 2.84c to 2.44¢ 


2.10¢ 
2.00c¢ to 2.19¢ 


Chicago, soft steel 
*Cleveland, soft steel 





Birmingham, soft steel _........ 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 8.00c to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rai] steel]  ........cccccccors 1.90c¢ to 2.00c 
Tens TE CD ecscissseneccteptiniseticaiinas 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22c to 2.32¢ 
New York, common iron ...... 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, common iron .........0 2.00c 


*The 2.00c price applies to a _ limited 
range of forms and sizes. 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 





and under 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

GE MI cwctashgccmrasdccenemntnnece 2.50c 
Banda, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.30c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, stamping quality, 

a J eee 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60¢ 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh . 8.25¢ to 3.40c 
Worcester Maas .......... 8.90c 
Chicago 3.80c to 4.05¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished stee] bars, drawn, 
or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 








BO CRPIGNGR ccitceenteiiertiches 2.30¢ to 2.40¢ 
TOR DORTOIEE sicardtideiecceinesteiptens 2.50c to 2.65c 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago ... 2.60¢ 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A E. Series— 


2300 (31% per cent nickel ...... 4.35c to 4.50c 
8100 (Nickel chromium) ......... 8.40c to 3.50c 
6100 (C’ rome vanadium) .......... 4.25c to 4.30¢ 
6100 ‘Chrome vanad, spring) 3.80c 


9250 Silico-mang.  spring)........ 8.20¢ to 3.25¢ 


Rails, Track Material 





Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.08 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ x $1.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh . 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 17-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 8.90c to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ............ 8.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 

l-inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
PUMORIOG WEED .crccccceseccscceseseesee ae 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted  ..........+ 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized _...... 3.35¢ 
Polished staples — ......cccccccseesceeeee 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples  .......cccssceeee $.35¢ 


Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, subject to Sept. 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ......... 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.42c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.20¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered .... 8.25¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh  .......cscscees 8.15c to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, Gary DAase  ..,....0.c-csees 8.35¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.85c to 3.95¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.17c to 4.27c 
No, 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.05¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.10¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ......... 2.80c to 2.40¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana — 2.60c 
No. 10, Chicago, deliver 2.55¢ 
AUTOMOBILE. “SHEETS 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base ...... 4.25¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ........... 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, No. 24, base...... 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individua) regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and n, O. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 

Black Galv. 

1 to 8-inch butt steel] ........00 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............ 80 13 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Ti., 
2 points less. Chicago del. 2%4 points less. 


Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounte—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 

Stee] 8344 to B8-imch  ...........cccsrssessees 68 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%%-inch ........ 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to 8%-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
allowed for carloads and six 5 per cents for 
less-carload, on lap welded steel. On seam- 
less hot rolled several more 5 per cents 
allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ to 2.30c 
Cut nails, c. 1, f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 

Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ..........:c00 $50.20 to 51.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 46.20 to 47.20 
Over 24-inch. Chicago ........... 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 40.00 to 41.00 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Six-inch and over, Birming’m 36.00 to 87.00 
Four-inch, New York  .....cc. 53.50 to 55.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 49.50 to 51.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus be 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe “ys 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
; Birmingham and Chicago. 

Prices named are for 1. c. 1. lots. Car- 
loads take an extra 5 per cent off on car- 
riage, machine and plow bolts and lag 
screws. 

*Hot pressed square tapped me er 
-00 








off list 

C$DTGRe, “PMO  ceciccccsecccscsereeestiand $4.40 off list 
*Cold punched square or hexagon blank 

$4.10 off list 

*Ditto tapped $4.10 off list 





Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 


Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
%-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 6 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. 

9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Add 25 cents per cwt. on "cold punched 
and hot pressed nuts. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 

Rolled thread * «see50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) itlalbiccsiad 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (iaale arin 


and of 
MACHINE scans 
(ez 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled 


Cut thread 50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread 45 10 and & off 

LBS COTCWG ccccscccccevtncocccepeil 60, 10 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads 


All other a sinaoagniait 

«50 and 10 ott plus 20 per cent 
Tap “belts 30 off 
Bclt ends with hot pressed nuts... 
50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 

45, 10 and & off 

Blank bolts 
































50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (260 
pieces or more of a size)...40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 pins P off. 
Tire bolts 5 off 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000 f.0.b. maker’s — sy allowed 


















































U.S.8. 

Castellated ner 

\% $ 4.40 $ 4.40 

5/16 5.15 $18 

5% 6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 

% 10.10 10.50 

9/16 13.80 14.20 

17.00 17.80 

28.60 24.00 

u% 36.00 86.00 

1 65.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 

1% 126.00 181.00 

1% 183.50 188.50 

1% 210.00 210.00 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 





TIGR dacocccsaciiscomeniiia see80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milted 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.40c to 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, ¢.l., Chi........ 2.60c to 2.75c¢ 
**Rivets, 1/16-inch and emall- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 10 and & 

to 70 and 10 off. 

**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 

CBZO recescrerees 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on -800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist....$6.40 to 6.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist....6.75 to 6.50 off 
Lock washers, f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 
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ery Corp. has put out an inquiry for 
1200 tons of foundry iron for Jan- 
uary and February delivery at its 
Harrison, N. J., plant. 

The Chrome Steel Works, Chrome, 
N. J., has placed its first quarter re- 
quirements of low phosphorus iron. 

The market in the eastern district 
reflects an easier tone, but is not 
clearly defined. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron is quoted at $22, 
base, nearest furnace, and Buffalo 
foundry at $19, base, Buffalo, though 
these quotations are not minimum in 
all instances. Some Buffalo makers 
are understood to be offering $18.50 
on attractive business. The valley 
minimum is $18.50, base. Basic iron 
continues quotable at $18.50, valley. 
Bessemer is $19.50 to $20, valley. Cleve- 
land producers quote $19 to $19.50, 
base, furnace, for local delivery. 
Other lake furnaces are quoting a 
minimum of $19, base, furnace. 

The Everett, Mass. furnace. sold 
1000 tons for barge shipment to 
Crane Co., Bridgeport; Conn. The 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., bought 
600 tons of Buffalo iron at $18.75, 
furnace. 

The final week of 1926 developed 
heavier sales at St. Louis than ex- 
pected, about 8000 tons of foundry 
grades for first quarter. 





Tin Plate Active 











AVORABLE conditions continue to 

feature the market for tin plate. 
With liberal specifications from man- 
ufacturers of containers, the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Piate Co. expects 
to resume operations this week at 100 
per cent. The general average in 
the Pittsburgh district is 80 to 90 per 
cent. The price is firm at $5.50. 





Semifinished Firm 











EMIFINISHED steel is fairly 

active. Strip steel manufac- 
turers are buying billets for January. 
Some of the sheet and tin plate 
makers are specifying against their 
contracts, and some producers of blue 
annealed sheets are buying their Janu- 
ary slabs. Prices show no signs of 
weakness, despite buyers’ determined 
efforts to develop figures lower than 
$35, Pittsburgh or Youngstown on 
billets and slabs, and lower than $36 
on sheet bars. Additional wire rod 
specifications have been issued on $45 


lo” Market Section 


contracts. Skelp is inactive at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. Buyers of forging bil- 
lets are consuming at a fairly high 
rate, specifying against $40 contracts. 





Bar Activity Growing 











EW buying of soft steel bars and 

specifications at Chicago made 
an upturn the last two weeks in De- 
cember, and spot buying again forged 
ahead of shipments. Spot sales in- 
creased by as much as 50 per cent 
over preceding weeks. Specifications 
and shipments are almost parallel. 
Automotive interests are among lead- 
ing purchasers. Forward buying is 
light in soft steel bars, but January 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley $19.50 to 20.00 





Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh.............. 21.26 to 21.76 
0 OS SE ae 18.50 
Basic, del. Pittsburgh .................... 20.26 
OR a ee 19.00 to 19.60 
Basic, del., eastern Pa............0. 22.00 to 23.50 
MU, WINE kia pecicsbcccccsesncosessecrse 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............... 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, del. Cleveland ............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago  ............ccceccsees 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  ........cccccccccecoceeee 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 23.25 to 23.75 
No. 1X Eastern del., Phila............ 24.26 to 24.76 
No. IX, Buffalo 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ...........0+ 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ............... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh .... 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo _................ 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Everett, Mass........ 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton  .........c. 20.00 
No. 2 foundry del., Cleveland.... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila........ 22.76 to 23.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 22.28 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila ........ 23.26 to 23.76 
No. 2X east N. J., tidewater .... 22.78 to 25.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo ............ 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 25.15 to 25.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 23.66 to 24.16 


Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 21.50 to 22.50 





No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 0.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 23.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 20.60 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 24.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago........ 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del Chicago 

Cire. GRE TEER) cccesisssccviccrrccccsse 25.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 

and water) sl 26.81 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 24.42 
eS Sea PINUS. Ghicossnscnutsincicnckcoctinse 23.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila.......... 28.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jers. City 28.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Boston 28.92 


Gray forge, eastern Pa. 
Gray forge, val. del. 





19.76 to 20.26 














Low phos., standard, valley 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 25.76 to 28.29 
Low phos., Lebanon ........... 25.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham , 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$80.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $84.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 18 per cent $38.00; and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent$34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00; 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $45.00; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
Prices are f.o.b. furnace except where stated 
otherwise. 
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and first quarter contracts are being 
closed for alloy steel bars, chiefly by 
automotive builders. Both rail steel 
mills at Chicago Heights, Ill., are op- 
erating double turn. Bar iron is quiet 
at 2.00c, Chicago, and operations are 
on immediate orders only. Merchant 
steel bars are comparatively active 
at Pittsburgh. Producers expect sales 
will grow as demands from automotive 
and allied industries increase. The 
price is 2.00c. Additional releases 
from automotive customers came to 
cold bar finishers last week. This busi- 
ness as well as from other consum- 
ing lines is expected to grow from 
this time forward since buying of 
late has been so close. The base price 
2.40c now is well observed but opera- 
tions still are between 50 and 60 per 
cent. 





Sheet Demand Better 











SLIGHT improvement is_ noted 

in forward buying of sheets. De- 
mand for automotive sheets has in- 
creased; Pittsburgh mills reporting 
this business is being done at 4.25c. 
Other sheet users are ordering up to 
500 tons. Additional protections on 
sheets for car building have developed 
into orders. Operations are expand- 
ing after the holiday period. Pitts- 
burgh and valley prices on black, blue 
annealed and galvanized continue to 
show considerable spread. Specifica- 
tions on fourth quarter contracts at 
Chicago represent more than 80 per 
cent of the orders for that period. 





Scrap Is Still Slow 











D EALERS in iron and steel scrap 

are showing further speculative 
tendency at Chicago. Recent rail- 
road buying has brought out higher 
prices. The Burlington list, closed 
several days ago, resulted in sales 
at 25 cents to 50 cents above quoted 
levels. Heavy melting steel continues 
at $13 to $13.50, unchanged for the 
past three months. Two mills are 
offering $10.50 for cast borings, and 
the price is up 50 cents to $9.50 to 
$10.25. 

Consumers show little interest in 
scrap at Pittsburgh. Heavy melting 
steel for at least two nearby points 
commands $17.25, but no more than 
$16.75 can be realized at a West 
Virginia point. One small lot of 
heavy breakable cast scrap brought 
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kl dO Market Section#i 


Leading Commodity Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





















Jan. 5, Dec., Oct., Jan., Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
1927 1926 1926 1926 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.35t 
PIG IRON Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.35 2.35 2.50 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh....... $21.26 21.86 20.86 22.76 a galvanized, sg 4, Pittsburgh Hy oa aa pp 
Basic, RENN, | 5. is teases cinco miinsanabtaliccidiinsbuus 18.50 19.00 17.85 20.00 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago ...... 2.60 2.55 2.55 2.65 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............ 22.25 22.26 21.00 22.75 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago 4.05 4.10 4.10 4.75t 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh........ 20.26 20.76 20.11 22.26 tee nails Pittsburgh rf se 2.65 2 65 2.65 270 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago -ssonsscssssnssseseems 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 i oa ae ee 270. ate. 8% 
®Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.75 = in plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.60 550 550 5.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.40 ss ot n : . 3 
**No. 2x, Virginia furnace 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 tBased on No. 28 gage. 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. 23.26 23.46 22.51 24.26 OLD MATERIAL 
Malleable, valley Covevceccccoccceccsoccoss " . 18.50 19.00 18.35 20.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ee 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.75 
Malleable, Chicago . 31.00 = 21.00 21.00 23.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ...... 15.75 15.70 16.65 17.85 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .rcsuue 18,00 13.00 18.05 14.95 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh....... 19.76 = 20.56 19.61 21.76 = No, 1 wrought, eastern Pearse 16, 17.00 17.00 18.35 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh....... 104.79 104.79 99.79 119.79 No. 1 wrought, Chicago .....ss000+ ween 283 13.75 14.50 15.00 
1.75 to 2.26 silicon.” 92.26 to 2.76 silicon, Rails for rolling, Chicago cscs 16.30 16.68 17.55 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ......ccceceee 3.25 3.55 3.65 6.90 
Connellsville, foundry,  OVENS.........++00 4.50 4.40 4.65 6.40 Composite Market Average 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 
heet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 

















fillets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .........ccccccccesssesseee 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Btee] bars, Pittsburgh .0...........ccceeZeeee 

1 bars, Chicago zie 

} bars, Philadelphia 2.82 
Iron bars, Philadelphia in 
ES i 2.00 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........cccccccccseee 1.90 


Tank plates, Philadelphia ............c0ccc00 2.22 


enmrnnvngei unr cnanninetngnaint issn 


$15.50, some machine shop turnings 
were sold at $12.50, and some steel 
specialties were bought by steel 
foundries at $18.50. 





Plate Outlook Brighter 

















ANUARY shipments of plates will 

be larger than those in December 
for mills in the Pittsburgh district if 
specifications develop as expected. 
New demand consists mainly of mis- 
cellaneous tonnages. The largest lot 
pending is 1500 to 2000 tons for 
tanks for the southwestern oil fields. 
Chicago reports tonnage placed dur- 
ing the past week approximated 5500 
tons; specifications there are lighter, 
and mill operations are at 75 per 
cent. The Beacon Oil Co., Boston, is 
expected to buy 200 to 300 tons for 
tank construction. The price is firm 
at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 





Few Shapes Placed 











TRUCTURAL steel awards in holi- 

day week were confined to a 
few small lots. Specifications to 
shape mills also diminished and new 
orders for first quarter delivery were 
searce. Most fabricators are in need 
of business although larger shops in 


36.00 36.00 36.50 
36.00 36.00 36.50 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 


35.00 35.00 35.50 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
45.00 45.00 45.00 Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

"Pils: ovreelk! Claitic By: TORT). csi scoissvianesassn $38.07 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Last week (Dec. 29, 1926) anccevdncocseccouese cconanscouscepsptebedeancate 38.08 
= po ye One month ago (December, 1926) .............ccccccccccesssseeeers 38.22 
2.00 2.00 2.00 Three months ago (October, 1926)........cccccccccsccsccssserees 38.08 
He ey Ser One year ago (January, 1926)................ccccrcsesccessccereees 39.17 
oa ae re Ten yearn ag@ CJanmary, 1917) .cisssccscrsessscsiarccecccccnssenses 55.10 
2.22 222 212 Fourteen years ago (January, 1913)........c.ccccccccseeseeee 27.96 
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the Chicago district have comfortable 
backlogs. Awards of the week include 
1330 tons for Standard Oil Co. stills 
at Whiting, Ind., to MceClintic-Mar- 
shall Co.; 350 tons for Armstrong 
Cork Co. building, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
to the same fabricator, and 225 tons 
for a bridge at Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Con- 
siderable pending tonnage is being 
figured. American Bridge Co. is low 
bidder on the Cook county jail at 
Chicago, taking 5000 tons. 

Other awards include 1900 tons 
for a plant in Longview, Wash., to 
Poole & McGonigle, 750 tons for a 
high school in Wilmette, Ill, to A. 
Bolter’s Sons, and the reported clos- 
ing of 11,000 tons for the Shroeder 
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Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 








Connellsville furnace $3.25 to 4.50 
Connellsville foundry 4.50 to 5.50 
New River foundry 7.00 to 9.00 
New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county furnace 5.50 
Wise county foundry 6.00 
AtebamMa FOUNTY — ccc cisecsccrseecsrieseccece 5.00 to 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... 10.59 to 11.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................. 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del............ 13.50 
Pound ry, St. LOuUis ..ccccccccocrcccscocescsoes 10.50 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill nasi 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham ................06 5.00 to 6.00 
foundry Indianapolis, del.............. ea 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. ccc 8.00 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. ..........0« 8.00 
OORMMMATMATAT ANA GALATMANTIN NN PLGNLLGNOUUENHALEEO DOOM DOMRDDANDU AAU LADO NTE NN 
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& Koppel loft building at 2 Park 
avenue, New York. 





Ferroalloys Steady 








T IS conservatively estimated at 

New York that the total bookings 
of ferromanganese for first half have 
reached 50,000 tons. Most of the 
business has been booked by Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Electro, Metallurgical 
Sales Corp., and E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Importers of English ferromanganese 
do not seem to have sold more than 
about 2000 tons. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has withdrawn as a seller. The price 
continues firm at $100, duty paid tide- 
water. Inquiry for spiegeleisen is 
more active, involving a few spot car 
loads and a number of moderate ton- 
nages for January shipment. The 
19 to 21 per cent grade continues 
$37, furnace, subject to concessions. 





ConcreteProgramLarge 








PRING concrete bar programs, en- 

larged by construction and road 
building needs, are expected to exceed 
those of 1926. Several large road 
builders have covered for first quarter 
needs. From 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
is pending for building work in the 
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KJof Market Sectioni 


Chicago territory. Action on many 
prejects has been deferred from 
December until after Jan. 1. Prices 
have eased off during the past sev- 
eral weeks and shading is more pre- 
valent now than anytime during the 
last half. Calumet Steel Co. booked 
150 tons for a building in Ottawa, 
Ill., and 100 for a Chicago apartment. 
A minimum of new pending work 
was brought out for bids last week. 





Few Orders for Wire 











PECIFICATIONS and sales of 

wire products in the west are 
quiet, but reports from manufactur- 
ing and jobber trades indicate low 
stocks and give rise to prospects of 
more active buying in the new year. 
Mill operations are 50 to 60 per cent 
at Chicago. 

While several small wire products 
orders from jobbers developed in the 
past week at Pittsburgh, the majority 
held off but are getting ready to 
send these in during the next week or 
two. Base prices are firm. Oper- 
ations are unchanged at 50 per cent. 





Jobber Sales Slow 











EAR-END dullness reached its 

peak during the past week as iron 
and steel jobbers suffered from shut- 
downs, inventeries and holidays. Re- 
sumption of buying is anticipated for 
early January, and warehouses expect 
1927 to equal if not exceed the past 
- year, provided hand-to-mouth buying 
continues undiminished. Manufactur- 
ers’ stocks are low and quick deliv- 
eries of materials are essential. New 
York provided the only bright spot in 
the market, trading there being 
brisker in the past week than in the 
few days preceding Christmas. Prices 
continue unchanged, in a much 
healthier situation than a year ago. 





Bolt Buying Is Steady 











IRST quarter contracting for bolts 

and nuts at Chicago is practically 
completed. Little resistance has been 
shown in first quarter buying to 
prices of the last quarter of 1926, 
which are to prevail in the early 
months of 1927. Specifications from 
farm implement interests and ,rail- 
roads are light. Mill operations are 
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averaging 65 to 70 per cent generally. 

Occasional carload orders _inter- 
sperse the many less-than-carload or- 
ders coming to bolt and nut and rivet 
makers at Pittsburgh. These con- 
tinue to operate at 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. Prices on nuts and bolts 
are better observed. Rivet levels 
still are subject to slight concessions. 





Rail Market Relapses 








CTIVITY in the car market re- 

lapsed in the Christmas-New Year 
period, and few orders for equipment 
or track materials were placed. From 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of track fasten- 
ings are pending in the Chicago dis- 
trict, but sales of the week were light. 
No rail tonnage was placed, but Chi- 
cago district railroads are pushing for 
deliveries on pending orders. Car 
awards of the week include 100 bal- 
last by a tank car company to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; and Batimore & 
Ohio, five diners, to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. More than 100 locomo- 
tives are pending, but no action on 
closing was taken last week. Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is taking bids until 
Jan. 11 on 838 tons of 56, 60, 70 and 
85-pound rail for its Akron division. 
Missouri Pacific has awarded 3220 
miscellaneous freight cars but aside 
from this the western car market is 
quiet. 





Pipe Operations Fair 








[ieebebdicenes noeteanaientealel 





ing the past few weeks. Jobbers 
have reduced orders and oil country 
demand has lightened. Deliveries are 
easier as mills have cleaned up most 
of their backlogs. Several large line 
pipe inquiries are contemplated for 
spring maturity. Pipe producers are 
undisturbed by present slow demand, 
having assurance of a high rate of 
activity for 1927. Cast iron pipe con- 
tinues in fair demand for the season, 
but with prices suffering weakness. 
A stiffening in quotations is expected 
when spring buying develops. No 
large inquiries or awards were noted 
between Christmas and New Year. 





Strip Buyers Hold Back 











[Ack of confidencé on the part of 
buyers is limiting activity in cold 
strips at Pittsburgh but orders for 
hot strips at 2.30c, Pittsburgh, have 
been fairly numerous: Some buying of 
cold strips at 3.40c, base, with new 
quantity differentials applying has 
been done but buyers are not antic- 
ipating needs. Most orders have been 
released. Cold strip operations av- 
erage 50 per cent; hot, 60. 
Additional small orders for hoops 
and bands developed from automotive 
and related lines late last week. Hot 
rolled flat makers are encouraged 
over developments and claim pros- 
pects are bright for continued good 
business through first quarter. Firm- 
ness characterizes the 2.50c, base, 
price. 





IPE mill operations continue be- 
tween 70 to 80 per cent, despite 
the almost entire lack of buying dur- 





Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


CU, SEINE. senrencsacitcssiteiverscsnserece $100.00 





Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 
PEs ES Se 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
Gomestic FUPMACE  cccccccccccccccccccocces 87.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 
ee a Re AT ete 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
EB See Ee ee 1.05 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 4 to 6 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered.......... 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis ...........00 8.15 to 38.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lotsa, 
producers plant, net ton............... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 
load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 
DOR ERE) — ~ sneccsredabunatesentetennsestecstionscs 91.06 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 28 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
cent materials) sintiencbtulenioiierinin 122.50 
+Duty paid. 
UDULANOVEESUUHANOUTEEUH TN 





Coke Still Unsettled 











HILE some representative bee- 

hive coke interests look for a 
wage reduction by Jan. 16, others be- 
lieve they will keep their wage sched- 
ules at the high level prevailing since 
Nov. 1. Like other active blast fur- 
nace interests, the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. renewed its contract with its 
regular source. From $4 to $4.25 
Connellsville appears to be the basis 
of recent transactions, equivalent to 
$3.25 or $3.50 in case wages are 
reduced. Some spot sales, mainly of 
a distress character, continue to be 
made at $3.25. Certain brands are 
sold in single cars at $4.50. Beehive 
foundry coke sales at $4.50 to $5.50 
are noted, with two premium brands 
bringing $6.25. Production in the 
Connellsville region for the week 
ended Dec. 25 was 113,360 tons, com- 
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Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 











Cleveland, No. 2 





Bethlehem delivery 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 





1 
COMPRESSED pag 





BUNDLED SHEETS 








Eastern Pennsylvania 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, 











STEEL RAILS, SHORT 








Cincinnati. (dealers) 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 








STOVE a 





Boston (consumers) 





Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 








LOW PHOSPHORUS 
billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 3 ¥ 
billet and bloom crops 21.00 to 21.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 





, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 





FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 





“ANGLE BARS—STEEL 








Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 








No, : (dealers) ... 


New York, No. 1 9 ap 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 








Iron m > gad ‘Sa 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) 
Eastern a 
Buffalo 


sereeeseee 





YARD WROUGHT 




















BROMBGI: . .scnciscaisincinssshelocaninnndudanavenniie 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
BUSHELING 
RUE tthiniciiecbinnien 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago, No. 2 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland No. 1 . 11.75 to 12.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 .25 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh, No. .25 to 14.75 
St. Louis, No. 1 to 12.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham  orcc.ccccccccsceee baliivonen Oto 8.50 
Boston £00 to 8.50 
NINES *  scscnicsnisedmicdccsudhamanstecnpencsiete 10.00 to 10.50 
SOOO 1) -cecchitecrecnnctintanes 7.25 to 17.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 
CRB UOIRTI | cevicevscncecscseetvcnrtnpneerecies 9.00 to 9.25 
Detroit 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ~ 9.25to 9.75 
PUTER,  secscccncesssiietnsnepen 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 














Birmingham (chemical) _....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) awe 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston Chemical . 10.25 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers)  .......ssssessseeerees 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo 12.00 to 12.50 
ICRA» scicseccsacgesverernsctrmeinenetniinn 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 
CRaWEIAIE - « vecisseansctubeicdavtn antenna 11.25 to 11.50 
Detroit 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania esessesseee 13.00 to 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem. ) 15.50 to 16.00 





New York (dealers) ctiviensence |e Ouse 
RCRD cece cianscctcserpauntt 12.50 to 13.00 
Oe . TRAIN. cccenccenteneniedamacamnal 10.00 to 10.50 
Valleys 13.50 





MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 
Bosten (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 








BONEN divs ccsirecssssnttnsnnveloen 12.75 to 13.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 5.50to 6.00 
ROUEN  cxsdescdnctcscaerinpenenemsicerenein 11.00 to 11.50 
Detroit 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........:000 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 





Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 








PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (net)  crrccccccsrseeee 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 









Buffalo die 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago (net) we» 13.25 to 13.75 
COWEN . « cxciktimssedetanbiotnsh cliente . 12.00 to 12.50 


"... 18.00 to 13.50 
. 11.25 to 12.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


ooeseees 








BE. TE scsksececocewnsctivaseteccnsenesivenal 14.00 to 14.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (Genlers)  .ccorsossceressssosseee 8.00 to 8.50 
BORPUIEIEY i cincasecesectncnsncootsstetadecaunsteauin’ 18. 00 to 13.50 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland (over 10 in.).......s000 11.50 to 12.00 
BGG: vanes cicackch encdedlanschilievaberetaae 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitter gle ..ccccrcccrscvcvcssocssesvsesessssonas 18.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  .......ccccscssecseeees 8.00 to 8.50 


Chicago 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


Chicago (net) 19.00 to 19.25 
Be; SAE ccaiissncccamaaraeties 19.50 to 20.00 





Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 











Boston: (dealers). ~ cnccricsiasscorvenss 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
I ai cccneecei wisiichorcvcmntn cepiinte 12.75 to 13.25 
7 ES, a a ae 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 
PPURREIIOIR: — caincixgtcsrme hase esies 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
——— 








STEEL CAR AXLES 


































Birmingham 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) ...... - 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 18.75 to 19.25 
Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 22.00 to 28.00 
Pittsburgh 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Chicago 18.25 to 18.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ........... ... 21.00 to 22.00 
New York (dealers)  ...........0 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iTOn  ..reccccccescecseee . 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) .... ee 17.00 to 17.60 
DIOR: | TONE. cincsediaencutinian 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo, steel _...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron ...... 14.75 to 15.25 
CRICREO,  SGROD: - sesctiienctinioenostieane 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ........0+ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) 12.50 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, iron...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel 18.50 
SRS ey GN a idestcdsccsabassinn 14.00 to 14.50 


St. Louis, steel n....ccossscrseressere 15.56 to 16.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
































Birmingham, cupola  ......+.0-« 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston 18.00 to 18.60 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad or 

Seppe. sccceccccscssetiabiesenenie 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola  ...cccccccssereseee 15.00 to 16.00 
Detroit (met tons)  .....ccccccsseseeee 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.00 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers)... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola _........... sseeeeee 16.00 to 16.50 
San Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad . .........cccccsces 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, machinery _ ............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Valleys 17.60 

HEAVY CAST 
Boston 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable)  ........00. 18.26 to 18.75 
Cleveland .... 12.00 to 12.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers)  .......sscs+ 12.75 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh 15.00 to 15.50 
MALLEABLE 

Boston,  ratlwand  sqmoatiiceuss -00 to 19.50 
TRIO. scetevaticcantieet -00 to 17.50 
Chicago, agricultural -25 to 15.76 
Chicago, railroad  ccccrccocccocscssiacce .00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Chaienet agricultural (deal- 

ers) « 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, “agricultural Ribtclbenebitles 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, railroad  ..........:.see0 17.00 to 17.50 
Detroit 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad see 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ........... 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis, railroad  .........cccccosses 14.00 to 14.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 














‘ 5 feet and over 
Birmingham 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers)  ....c.cccsccssesesseees 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo 17.25 to 17.75 
CRIMI = © scencicccnaLanansesmmbineeeteveteden 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland hceniccesiiipalocapliiaiiel 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.50 
New York 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district .........cse00 18.00 to 19.00 
St. Louis 15.25 to 15.75 





LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

1 . 17.75 to 18.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
16.25 to 16.75 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 





Chicago 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.50 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 19.00 
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pared with 130,600 tons for the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. 


Britain Speeds Up 


Iron and Steel Resumption Accelerated 
—Continent Quiet 


London, Jan. 4.—By Radio—British 
pig iron manufacturers are resuming 
operations at a more active rate, 
booked six to nine months ahead. 
The bulk of production is going to 
allied steelworks. Bolckow, Vaughn 
& Co. are operating eight stacks, one 
more than the number active before 
the coal strike. An additional stack 
is being started on ferromanganese. 
Pig iron producers in the Midland 
are contemplating price reductions. 

Steelworks also are resuming more 
activity. Buying by British pig iron 
and steel consumers on the Continent 
is receding. Large orders for cars 
are in prospect both in domestic and 
export markets. 

The outlook for French producers 
is reported dull; export prices in 
many instances are below cost. Small 
Belgian mills need orders, but larger 
makers are well booked. German do- 
mestic markets are active, exports 
quiet. 


Operations in Valley 
Improving 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 4.—The first 
week of the new year brought im- 
proved mill operations. Indications 
are before the end of January opera- 
tions will be normal. Independent 
steel production increased to above 60 
per cent of capacity, while that of the 
corporation is 85 per cent. Of the 
127 sheet mills, 93 will operate, an 
increase of more than 650 units. 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., down last 
week on account of fire, resumed 
Monday with nine mills. Newton Steel 
and Waddell Steel companies also re- 
sumed operations. Pipe production is 
unchanged at 70 per cent, and strip 
at 80. Independent bar mills will 
operate about 40 per cent and those 
of the corporation 75. 


G. R. Matheson Jr. Dies 


George R. Matheson Jr., vice presi- 


dent, treasurer and director of the 
Spang-Chalfant Co., Etna, Pa., died 
Dec. 30 after a month’s illness. He 


was a director of the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co. 

Mr. Matheson was born in Etna 
April 8, 1876. Early in life he was 
connected with his father and grand- 
father, George Matheson, a pioneer 
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in the pipe industry, in the operation 
of the American Tube & Iron Co., 
Middletown, Pa. Later he represented 
this company in Youngstown, until 
it was sold to the United States Steel 
Corp., when he obtained a position in 


New York with the United States 
Steel Products Co. He remained there 
until 1905, when he became chief 


clerk of the Spang-Chalfant Co., suc- 
cessively rising to vice president and 
treasurer. 


World’s Largest 


Blast Furnace 


Plans are being prepared by the 
engineering department of a _ large 
steel company for the construction of 
the largest blast furnace in the world. 
The stack is being designed for the 
production of 1200 tons of hot metal 
a day and will be built in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The largest rated 
stack in the country at present is 800 
tons although the actual daily out- 
put at a few plants has exceeded this 
figure on many occasions. During the 
latter part of December 1035 tons of 
iron was cast from the No. 6 stack 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, 
Pa., thus establishing a world’s rec- 
ord for a 24-hour run. 


Plans 


Chicago at 80 Per Cent 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—Mill operations 
are at slightly below 80 per cent of 
ingot capacity. Practically no inter- 
ruption was occasioned by the New 
Year holiday. No immediate increase 
in rail mill operations has been sched- 
uled, although railroads are pressing 
for deliveries. Twenty-four of the 
86 steelworks stacks are active. One 
of the Federal merchant furnaces will 
be taken off the active list for re- 
lining within a short time. 


Subway Shapes Placed 


American Bridge Co. has_ been 
awarded 23,000 tons of structurals 
for subway work in New York and 
5000 tons for the O’Neil department 
store in Akron, O. 

Hay Foundry & Iron Works and 
Hedden Iron Construction Co. have a 
total of 3245 tons in a number of 
small jobs. 


Sharon Breaks Record 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 4.—The 9- 
mill sheet plant of Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co. broke all yearly production rec- 
ords by about 7000 tons in 1926. The 
plant was recently modernized and 
equipped with electric drive. 


Buying on Coast 


Fair Volume of Business Done as 

Year Closed and Much Pending 

San Francisco, Dec. 31.—(By Air 
Mail)—A fair volume of business was 
booked during the past week in spite 
of inventories. Little new business 
came up but some large tonnages are 
in prospect. Prices are well main- 
tained and little shading is noted. 

Demand for merchant steel bars is 
materially smaller and coast pro- 
ducers need tonnage. Awards of con- 
crete bars totaled 230 tons. New in- 
quiries include 570 to 1270 tons for 
the Sutherland dam in San Diego, 
bids on which will be opened Jan. 
24. Out-of-stock jobbers in the San 
Francisco district are expected to 
arinounce higher prices. 

Standard Oil Co. placed 550 tons 
of plates with two eastern mills, 
and the Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
booked 370 tons for a welded pipe- 
line for Yakima, Wash. This project 
originally for 3000 tons of material 
but the largest portion went wood 
stave and cast iron pipe. Pending 
business totals over 4000 tons. Dur- 
ing the week 2.25¢c c.if. was named 
although it is not definitely known 
that any tonnage was placed at this 


figure. The prevailing level con- 
tinues at 2.30c c.i-f. 
Several structural shape projects 


were closed. The two largest lettings 
involved 1900 tons for a plant at 
Longview, Wash., for the Longview 
Fiber Co., placed with Poole & Mc- 
Gonigle, and 550 tons for an apart- 
ment in San Francisco booked by 
Golden Gate Iron Works. Bids have 
been received on 500 tons for the 
Finance building in Oakland. Prices 
on plain material are firm at 2.35¢ c.i-f. 


Electrical Achievements 
(Concluded from Page 33) 


Fairfield works of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co. and a 20,000- 
kilowatt unit for the Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. These 
are the largest turbine generators for 
steel-mill power stations. 

The first isolated-phase switching 
equipment in an industrial plant was 
installed during the year and several 
others now are under construction. 

In the field of electric-arc melting- 
furnace equipment the general ten- 
dency was to build furnaces of larger 
size, and provide for higher rates of 
power input. This was made pos- 
sible by the use of three-voltage 
switching, which was utilized in prac- 
tically all of the large electric steel- 
melting furnace installations in this 
country during the year. 
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1926 Iron Output Second Highest 


although on the increase in Sep- 
tember, October and November, 
declined in December and was at the 
lowest rate in 14 months. Further- 
more, the average daily rate dropped 
below 100,000 tons for the first time 
during this period. Active blast fur- 
naces decreased during the month, 
numbering 202 on Dec. 31, against 
216 on Nov. 30. 
Pig iron made in December was 
3,094,629 gross tons, which compared 


Prateoagh on of coke pig iron, 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 








1926 1925 1924 

January 3,319,789 3,372,207 3,015,489 
February 2,923,850 8,214,067 3,073,619 
March ............ 8,458,171 3,571,422 3,465,389 
| a 3,438,805 3,211,285 3,226,107 
May 3,477,820 2,933,907 2,619,986 
tS hg = Fe 3,232,478 2,679,045 2,022,836 

Total 1st half 19,850,913 18,981,883 17,423,417 
oe 3,224,663 2,665,262 1,783,457 
BRD snccsctctesseevi 3,200,723 2,707,171 1,882,986 
September _......... 8,163,269 2,725,885 2,053,617 
QEUBDEE sc decerees 8,334,206 3,017,889 2,461,727 
November __......... 8,237,992 3,023,257 2,154,970 
December ........++ 3,094,629 3,249,057 2,956,389 


Total 2nd half 19,255,482 17,388,521 13,653,155 


Grand Total.... 39,106,395 36,370,404 31,076,572 


with the 3,237,992 tons of Novem- 
ber, was a loss of 143,363 tons. De- 
cember, however, had 31 days against 
30 in November. Average daily pro- 
duction was 99,826 tons and a drop 
of 8107 tons, or 7.5 per cent, from 
the 107,933-ton rate of the preceding 
month. This rate was the lowest 
since October, 1925, when production 
averaged 97,351 tons per day. The 
daily rate of December, 1925, was 
104,808 tons. 

During 1926, pig iron production 
amounted to 39,106,395 gross tons and 
was the second highest total in his- 
tory. The record production was 40,- 
025,850 tons in 1923. The 1926 out- 
put was 2,735,991 tons greater than 
the 36,370,404 tons made in 1925. 
Average daily production for the year 
was 105,497 tons, as compared with 
99.645 tons per day in 1925 and 
109,659 tons in 1923. 

With 202 of the country’s 368 serv- 
iceable blast furnaces in blast on 





HUMINT UUTUUUAATAAT TAME 


AUTRE LLCO 


Active Blast Furnaces 


Per 
In blast Total Cent 


December _............ 202 368 55.0 
November ............ 216 374 57.7 
October ...........;...:.. 218 373 58.5 
September ............ 216 371 58.2 
POGUE © ii dsckocrievvcds 215 372 57.8 
IRIE © Sensonsvvocsennshecines 217 372 58.4 
PORE. icc 220 372 59.1 


DUVSUAUAGD ETA AAA UD PAN AUSTRADE 


Dec. 31, operations represented 55 


per cent. Operating furnaces’ on 
Nov. 30 totaled 216 out of 374 or 


57.7 per cent. During the month 2 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 








Jan. 107,089 108,781 97,273 104,136 53,090 
Feb. 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 58,220 
Mar. 111,554 115,207 111,787 113,664 65,674 
Apr. 114,627 107,041 107,537 118,210 69,005 
May 112,187 94,642 84,515 124,790 74,495 
June 107,749 89,301 67,427 122,262 178,748 
July 104,021 85,976 57,531 118,860 77,517 
Aug. 103,249 87,328 60,741 111,254 58,408 
Sept. 105,442 90,862 68,454 103,917 67,466 
Oct. 107.555 97,351 79,419 101,375 84,827 
Nov. 107,933 100,775 83,832 96,373 94,870 
Dec. 99,826 104,808 95,367 93,952 99,468 
Ave. 105,497 99,645 84,908 109,659 73,563 





merchant furnaces were blown in and 
7 blown out or banked. Of the non- 
merchant or steelworks class, 1 was 
blown in and 9 were blown out. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. announces the 
abandonment of five blast furnaces, 
including Lebanon A and B, North 
Cornwall G, and Steelton Nos. 3 and 
4. Kittanning Iron & Steel Co. now 
is dismantling its Rebecca furnace at 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 





Ferro- 

Non- man- Other 
1925 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 659,256 2,712,951 5,418 23,564 956 
Feb. 661,415 2,552,652 4,910 19,796 848 
Mar. 736,284 2,835,138 5,449 24,422 877 
April 689,162 2,522,073 5,341 21,448 799 
May 605,347 2,828,560 5,294 22,717 298 
June 563,782 2,115,263 4,972 19,834 — crccccceee 
July 609,741 2,055,521 
Aug. 588,330 2,118,841 
Sept. 569,219 2,156,666 
Oct. 606,092 2,411,797 : 
Nov. 638,214 2,385,043 6,370 27,202 1,665 


Dec. 664,681 


Total 7,591,523 28,778,881 
1926 


2,584,376 7,746 25,881 1,883 
65,747 260,149 9,010 





Jan. 724,946 2,594,843 17,746 32,924 
Feb. 622,121 2,301,729 17,084 22,309 
Mar. 133,321 2,724,850 1,339 24,064 
April 779,310 2,659,495 7,051 24,134 
May 797,539 2,680,281 6,990 22,979 
June 734,823 2,497,655 5,864 25,378 
July 758,166 2,466,497 3,699 26,873 
Aug. 682,017 2,518,706 4,372 23,557 
Sept. 684,420 2,478,849 2,925 25,218 
Oct. 712,872 2,621,334 6,295 28,444 
Nov. 110,362 2,527,630 17,565 31,903 
Dec. 716,127 2,378,502 7,157 31,387 








74,087 319,170 





Tot. 8,656,024 30,450,371 8,826 





Kittanning, Pa. Thus the country’s 
serviceable furnaces have been reduced 
from 374 on Nov. 30 to 368 on Dee. 32. 




















DECEMBER PIG IRON 
No. in blast last 
No. of dayofmonth Total Tonnage made —Totals— 
stacks Dec. Nov. Merchant Nonmerchant Dec. Nov. 

Le dovsssssescescecensconnnssnacsccasonce 44 49 137,959 586,778 724,737 791,770 
Pennsylvania 70 74 134,103 887,878 1,021,981 1,070,129 
Alabama eee 19 22 103,322 149,630 252,952 274,580 
IR. cstduvsckisinspeamse ceil mee Se WMS: ~ .’ sgutuemiatiedes 7,410 7,210 
DOW YP vices i 16 16 113,800 79,110 192,910 204,964 
New Jersey —_ : 0 ee mre oN ee a Bee 
FIMMGED ©" anaininnne 15 16 123,029 169,204 292,233 300,907 
Colorado 3 3 
Indiana 14 14 
Maryland 5 6 21,090 366,253 387,343 $91,111 
RICE. Setitnéstaraceticastanrentcas 1 1j 
a cat el ae eee 5 1 1 
TEMBER CRBGTAS  o6..ccccacccissticticrine 1 1 1 
PORE: 5. Fintintvicvccacdagmmiad 13 1 1} 25,748 67,331 93,079 78,719 
OCR eR eer 1 1 1 
West Virginia 5 3 3 
Michigan 4 4 4 
Minnesota 3 2 2 
Missouri 1 0 0 > 37,457 45,983 83,440 79,134 
SEIN ©; dchacows stblaothactrcaiseaencatnreaste 1 0 0 J 
Spiegel and ferro—all states.... 12,209 26,335 38,544 39,468 

BRED i ccs censpasanttnadnaneunnte 868 202 216 716,127 2,378,502 3,094,629 3,237,992 
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Labor Productivity 


Nearly Quadrupled at Blast Furnaces 
Since 1899 


Recent studies of production 
employment data in the iron and steel 
industry of the United States have 
made it possible for the bureau of 
labor statistics to extend its index 
back to 1899, and to calculate separate 
indices for blast furnaces, steelworks 
and rolling mills. This separation, 
according to the bureau, has brought 
to light an unsuspected high pro- 
ductivity in blast furnace operation, 
the index showing that the output 
per man-hour of blast furnace workers 
almost doubled between 1899 and 
1909, and then nearly doubled again 
by 1923. The output in 1923 is 
shown to be nearly four times as 


and 


labor productivity as determined by 
the bureau of labor statistics. The 
year 1909 was taken for the base, 
“as 1914 was a year of severe de- 
pression in the steel industry and 
very unsatisfactory as a base for 
postwar indeces, while the year 1909 
was more normal.” 


Paris Office Has New 


Director, Quarters 


The office of IRon Trape Review 
in Paris has been moved to larger 
quarters at 9 Rue de Londres, where 
this publication will be represented 
hereafter by L. Jaudoin. Mr. Jaudoin, 
who is a graduate of the Ecole des 
Mines of Paris, has had an extensive 
industrial experience in Western Eu- 
rope which especially qualifies him 





Composite index for 
both branches 





furnace index also, 





Blast Furnace and Steel Plant Productivity 


Produc- Man- Produc- Produc- Man- Produc- Produc- Man- Produc- 

tion hours tivity tion hours tivity tion hours tivity 
__, SRE eae 46 76 60 53 95 55 44 73 61 
i 59 85 69 64 87 7 58 85 68 
re 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
___ Sa 97 97 100 90 72 126 98 102 96 
Sr 132 109 OD a a x 
a 175 140 oe Ree @ ses ces 
_ fee 182 167 |) ee 
a 180 176 a 
eR 141 141 100 120 100 120 145 150 97 
a aa 171 149 ieee Ree ieeie: te Me, bie. ' 
eC 80 85 94 65 47 138 83 93 KY 
ares 142 105 ee ae re a - . alilaiaa 
Se aes 183 134 139 157 81 194 188 142 132 
I cionasscnbiieninte 153 111 eter a pee 2a 
ee icccnpinteahanens 182 114 159 Sr 190 *123 *153 


*The employment index for 1925 for steelworks and rolling mills contains the blast 
but the error is not serious. 


Steelworks and 


Blast furnaces rolling mills 








large per man-hour at it was in 
1899. 

The productivity index for 
works and rolling mills is not so 
impressive, but the bureau partly 
explains this on the ground that 
this branch of the industry covers 
so many different operations that 
striking improvements in particular 
processes might be obscured by the 
general overhead. Even at that, the 
increase here was marked. The man- 


steel- 


hour output in 1925 was somewhat 
over one and one-half times the 
output of 1909 and about two and 


one-half times the output of 1899. 
This branch of the industry showed 
a great increase in productivity dur- 
ing the year 1925. 

The composite index for both 
branches combined, except for being 
extended back to 1899, has not been 
materially changed. 

Man-hour productivity of workers in 
an 8-hour day has increased to such 
an extent that no more labor 
has been required than. before it 
went into effect. 

The accompanying table shows the 
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to represent this publication. The 
Paris office will continue to be op- 
erated under the direction of Vincent 


Delport, European manager, Caxton 
House, London, S. W. 1. 
The new Paris quarters are in 


the center of the city in the neigh- 
borhood of the main offices of sev- 
eral of the largest engineering 
industrial concerns in Paris and with- 
in easy access of the principal busi- 
ness and shopping sections and the 
stations of the three northern rail- 
roads. 


and 


Visitors are always welcome at 
the Paris office of IRoN Trappe Review, 


where a complete file of Penton pub- 





lications will be found together with 
cablegrams from America giving the 
latest industrial news from home. 
The telephone number of the new 
Paris office is Central 95-10. 
Mineral production in Alaska in 
1926 is estimated at $17,490,000, 


compared with $18,220,692 in 1925. 
Copper taken out in 1926 was valued 
at $9,500,000, against $10,361,336 in 
1925, government reports state. 


“$2,607,499 in October. 


Steel Furniture Orders 


Recede in November 


Washington, Jan. 4.—Orders for 
steel furniture, in the “business 
group,” were valued at $2,602,372 in 
November, according to reports of 
33 manufacturers to the department 
of commerce. This was a drop from 
Shipments in 
November were valued at $2,733,686, 
compared with $2,545,697 in October. 
Reports of 15 manufacturers of shelv- 
ing show November orders valued at 
$574,949, compared with $595,906 in 
October. Shipments fell from $636,- 
857 in October to $580,072 in Novem- 
ber. Comparisons of orders, ship- 
ments and unfilled orders follow: 

BUSINESS GROUP 











Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments Orders 
1926 
January 3,063,833 2,859,393 1,927,777 
February ............ 2,662,095 2,598,713 1,975,884 
eee 2,687.268 2,843,869 1,804,059 
TN cditcatouieianss 2,936,884 2,782,167 1,788,784 
BE) Chaasaencmapelianies 2,464,457 2,575,561 1,588,788 
NINE. . cascuekensshanisiie 2,556,631 2,605,502 1,535,166 
, eee 2,288,666 2,149,456 1,668,989 
August 2,298,526 2,342,615 1,637,538 
Sept-mber 2,419,554 2,449,906 1,613,823 
October _............+0 2,607,499 2,545,697 1,685,545 
November .......... 2,602,372 2,733,686 1,545,428 
Total (11 mos.) $28,582,785 $28,486,655  ..........scc00 
SHELVING 
1926 

a 582,016 578,161 584,824 
February ... 656,367 603,501 633,935 
March ......... 583,701 726,413 604.991 
April .... 704,482 699,870 570,693 
May 580.995 617,260 587,310 
June . 606,698 601,913 553,660 
July 604,271 531,361 602,134 
August ...... 610,617 545,901 662,148 
September ........... 707,893 588,096 790,426 
en” ee 595,906 636,857 745,364 
November .......... 574,949 580,072 730,846 





Total (11 mos.).. $6,807,845 $6,708,905 


Steel Shipbuilding Gain 
Dec. 1 Shown 


shipyards were building 
contract to build for 
230 steel vessels of 
tons, according to the 
This com- 


American 
or had under 
private owners 
291,027 


department 


gross 


of 


commerce, 


pares with 219 vessels of . 251,180 
tons on Nov. 1. The largest ton- 


nage credited to any builder on Dec. 
1 was 55,110, to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va. 


Plans More Open Hearths 


Directors of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., have author- 
ized the exnenditure of $20,000,000 
for plant improvements during 1927. 
Approximately $1,500,000 will be ex- 
pended immediately for the construc- 
tion of two basic open-hearth furnaces 
and for rounding out finishing ca- 
pacity at the Ashland, Ky., division of 
the company. The report that a new 
blast furnace would be built at the 
Middletown, O., works was denied by 
George M. Verity, president. 
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Pig Iron Ferroalloys = 

Coke Structural Shapes = 

Semifinished Steel Rails = 

Tin Plate Sheets 2 

Cast Iron Pipe Plates = 

Merchant Bars Nonferrous Metals = 

Welded Pipe Old Material 2 

Wire Products Coal By-Products = 
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W. H. Lloyd, Pittsburgh 2 
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Production Figures Mark Height of 1926 Business Volume 
Best 
1926 1925 Previous 
(Estimated) Record 
Pa seem, rei Cene..........:..:................5. 39,275,000 36,370,404 40,025,850 (1923) 
Steel ingots, gross tons..................0..... 47,280,000 44,140,738 44,140,738 (1925) 
By-product coke, net ‘tons.................... 44,373,000 39,912,159 39,912,159 (1925) 
Beehive coke, net tons........................ 12,409.000 11,354,784 35,464,224 (1916) 








1926 Is Best Balanced Year - 


By C. J. Stark 


HAT is undoubtedly the most balanced 

year the iron and steel industry has ex- 
perienced has drawn to a close. Looking 

down the vista of the past twelve months, the 
line of production described a plateau higher in 
altitude and more nearly horizontal than has 
ever been attained. Prices ranged between ex- 
tremely narrow limits. That consumption par- 
alleled production is evidenced by the record low 
point of consumers’ inventories at the year’s end. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-six was the third 
consecutive year in which the trend of business 
was toward filling in the valleys and leveling 
off the peaks of production. 
it was more remunera- 
tive than was 1925. 
The past year 
justified in generous 
measure the optimistic 
forecasts concerning it. 
Steel ingots outdis- | 
tanced all previous 
years and, with Decem- 


To a modest extent 




















rate obtaining for the past four years, but it is 
the fact that the past year has shown increases 
in life insurance purchased, savings deposits, in- 
vestments floated, and building and loan assets. 
When the chief outlets for iron and steel are 
analyzed, the weak spots are difficult to discern. 
Last year was colorless and conventional in 
point of price and shipment despite the record 
gait. Had the railroads placed freight car or- 
ders in norma! volume they would have supplied 
the one element that probably was needed to give 
prices buoyancy and make the delivery situa- 
tion more interesting. Awards of freight cars 
approximated 61,500, falling short of 1925 by 
: approximately 20 per 

cent. Considering that 
the railroads last year 
handled a record break- 
ing volume of freight, 
their earnings were the 
most satisfactory in 
years and their rolling 
stock was utilized more 











ber estimated, soared | f i +f intensively than ever 
to 47,280,000 tons. | | / eX y. / before, it seems logical 
Coke pig iron, with | / Oa a NF en Ss © / [| to expect better things 
December also esti- | / \ ra for the car building in- 
mated, ran up a total | \ Jf dustry in 1927. 
of 39,275,000 tons, | as cinta aaa: Sean \saaies ad + - Se a me Judging by orders al- 
barely falling short of | | 4 / ready booked by the 
the record year 1923 |, ae if fo A mills, rollings of rails 
and topping even the | | \ rf | and track fastenings 
feverish war years. \ / this year should at 
As 1927 opens the ‘ x ] or a oe least equal those of 
outlook before the in- * / last year. The ten- 
dustry is about as Br Ne <a 0 dency toward heavier 


bright as a year ago. 
Occasional doubts are 


sections is making it- 
v | | self felt and probably 











den. | Feb. Ma Apr. | May June 


| | 
Tar Keg Sot Oa. | New De | J 


- accounted for 10 per 





expressed whether the 





country can continue 
absorbing iron and 
steel products at the 
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Each of the past three years has seen steel ingot produc- 

tion minimizing the midsummer dip and tending toward 

year-round stability. The above chart is based upon the 
daily average rate. 
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cent of last year’s ton- 
nage. Despite the let- 
down in the last quar- 














ter, production of passenger automobiles in the 
United States and Canada forged slightly ahead of 
the 3,835,801 produced in 1925 and thereby set a 
new high annual record. The automotive indus- 
try looks forward to a year approximating last 
year, and backing up its judgment it has provided 
additional manufacturing capacity. The develop- 
ment of the Panhandle field of Texas provided 
a large demand for tank plates for Chicago and 
Pittsburgh mills and in a measure filled the void 
resulting from the low requirements of freight 
car builders. Each year usually sees the bring- 
ing-in of a new oil pool. 

The market for structural shapes was not 
quite so broad as in i925 or in 1923, yet in some 
districts, notably the New York metropolitan one, 
a record tonnage was placed. No decided con- 
traction in the construction in- 
dustry is forecast. The agricul- 
tural implement industry fell 
afoul of bad weather last fall 
and some additional demand 
undoubtedly has been dammed 


Statistics 


Steel corporation 
average unfilled 


, TONNAGE! —.rreseverseees 
up. Hand-to-mouth buying, Structural steel 
hi 2 bookings _ ........... 
which progressed from a phe Vabelsated. olate 
nomenon to practically a trade bookings  .......+00+. 
custom last year, provides prob- “ae book- 
ably the strongest feature of Passenger autos 

: . : : ARRAS). Ss ceviescescaasoused 
the entire market situation. Sino’ teacka Wun 
Never have consumers of iron. Freight cars or- 

GONOR. actvscissdsaies 


and steel as a class entered a 
new year with their shelves so 
bare. The stability displayed 
by prices and the generous mill capacity avail- 
able at all times have made it possible for con- 
sumers to pass the burden of protection in the 
matter of supplies back to producers. Unques- 
tionably consumers will not again commit them- 
selves any great distance ahead until a marked 
advance in prices or a tight situation in trans- 
portation seriously threatens. 


*Latter months estimated. 


Relating production to theoretical capacity, 1926 
was a 78 per cent year in pig iron and an 85 per 
cent one in steel ingots. On the average it ex- 
ceeded 1925 by about 4 per cent and 1925 in 
turn was 14 per cent better than 1924. If the 
past year could be considered as having any peak 
in production it was reached in the opening four 
months. March witnessed the highest daily av- 
erage rate in the production of steel ingots, not 
only for 1926 but also for all time, when 166,236 
tons was the daily average. Pig iron production 
reached its zenith in April, when the daily aver- 
age rate was 114,627 tons. The lack of substan- 
tial tonnage from the freight car builders and the 
automotive industry conspired to make operating 
rates lower in the last quarter of the year. 


Beehive coke provided the most sensitive mar- 
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Gage Year 


ket of the year. Through January and the first 
half of February it responded to the after-effects 
of the anthracite strike of 1925 and was upset 
by the demand for coke for domestic heating pur- 
poses. The second flurry of the year reflected the 
British coal strike and the consequent placement 
of much coal for export. Beginning late in Sep- 
tember beehive furnace coke prices doubled in 
five weeks but the reaction was almost as pre- 
cipitate and by late November the market was 
again normal. Pig iron, like other products, re- 
flected the tendency toward short buying and 
spot sales predominated in this market. Two 
buying movements developed, one in June-July 
when probably 1,750,000 tons of iron, chiefly for 
third quarter, was placed and the other in Sep- 
tember when a higher market was threatened by 
the rising tendency in fuel. In 
both sheets and tin plate new 
high records for shipments were 
recorded. More than 5,000,000 
tons of sheets and 40,000,000 
base boxes of tin plate passed 
to consumers’ hands last year, 
the sheet tonnage exceeding the 
previous high of 1925 by 12 to 
14 per cent, while tin plate 
went ahead of any preceding 
year by fully 10 per cent. Tin 
plate swings into the new year 
at practically capacity opera- 
tion. If the automotive indus- 
try makes its goal, another 
bright year is in store for sheets. 


In neither imports nor exports of iron and steel 
did 1926 set a new record, yet in the opening ten 
months the 1925 total of 943,240 tons of im- 
ports was exceeded and 1,762,571 tons of exports 
was equaled. The formation of an iron and steel 
cartel on the continent apparently as yet has had 
small effect upon the domestic market. 


The record year in production cannot be read 
in price history. Finished steel at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and other selling centers developed prac-. 
tically no fluctuation the entire year. Pig iron 
became jumpy when coal throbbed for a few 
weeks in October and November. In fact, the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S composite of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel products moved narrowly last 
year, opening at $39.26, dropping to a low point of 
$37.58 in the third week of June and recovering to 
approximately $38.20 at the close of the year. — - 


Practically the only noteworthy change in trade 
customs came in September when black and gal- 
vanized sheets went on No. 24 gage as the price 
base, in place of No. 28 gage. The effect was 
to increase somewhat the prices of the lighter’ 
gages and to lower the heavier ones. 


1926* 1925 


3,918,040 4,406,697 
2,529,060 2,706,350 
420,802 332,804 
925,000 900,492 


3,940,000 3,835,801 
495,000 500,461 


61,500 77,110 


PMR CULE LLL CLO eee 
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Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1926 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 


PIG IRON 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Bessemer........ 7a secsseeeeeee $22.76 $22.76 $22.76 $21.56 $21.01 $20.76 $20.46 $19.76 $19.96 $20.86 $22.01 $21.51 
hae Pies bikie dees 21.76 21.76 21.76 20.56 20.01 19.57 19.26. 19.26 19.06 19.61 20:51 - 20.51 
he FRET Ua Se Re eee ai . 22.26 22.26 22.26 21.06 20.76 19.76 19.56 19.26 19.46 20.11 21.36 21.26 
SAE oe et Sian een ees 22.26 22.26 22.26 21.06 20.76 19.76 19.56 19.26 19.46 20.11 21.51 21.26 
ON RR Sey eee 21.76 21.76 21.7 20.86 20.26 19.26 19.11 19.01 19.11 9.61 21.01 20.76 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 10 per cent..... 35.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, Bessemer........ MADE PP $35.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
Billets, Open Hearth................ 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer................ 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36,00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Sheet Bars, ee? NO sis ok cht os 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Wire Rods : ee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
COKE 
Furnace, Spot $6.90 $7.45 $3.15 $3.05 $2.85 $2.70 $2.65 $2.85 $3.25 $3.65 $4.75 $3.65 
Foundry, Spot........ : 6.40 6.50 4.45 3.85 75 3.70 3.60 4.15 4.65 5.85 4.75 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structural Shapes. . 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 2.00¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 
Plates, base 90.205. 1.88. £90 23 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.99 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Steel Bars, base. . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,95 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Cold Finished Steel Bars 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.5 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
Strip, Hot Rolled, base. . 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2°30: 2.390 
Strip, Cold Rolle d, base 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 3:25 3.25 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-inch, disct...... 62 .62 62 .62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 .62 
Standard Spikes, base : 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 
Wire nails, base... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2:65.  °2.65 
Plain wire, base. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 a ae 
Hoops, base. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Bands, base....... ; 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 ie - 2ce0 
Structural Rivets, ‘base. ... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50: 2.99 
J No. 28 Black Sheets. ...... 3.35 3.35 3.25 3.25 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 *3.05 3.05 3.10 3.10 
No. 10 Blue Annealea Sheets. . 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.55 4.30 4.30 4.30 *3.95 3.90 Be ee A. 
Tin Plate, base box........ 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
*No. 24 gage after Sept. 1. ‘ 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel. . ; $18.75 $17.60 $17.70 $16.90 $16.00 $15.85 $16.70 $17.75 $17 75 $17.00 $17.00 $16.75 
Low Phosphorus A ae aR 2 24.00 22.00 21.50 20.90 19.50 19.75 20.30 21.75 21.60 20.25 20.40 20.30 
peace Cast. <.... ‘e ap ; 17.40 16.86 17.00 17.00 16.25 15.85 15.60 16.85 16 40 16.10 16.00 16.00 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 


PIG IRON 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Lake Superior Charcoal pe $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 
Northern No. 2 Foundry... : 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21:10: 21:00. 21.00 21.00 21:00 22.00. 21,00 
Southern No. 2 Foundry........ 7.01 27.51 28.01 28.01 28.01 27.21 27.01 27.01 26.81 26.01 26.01 26.01 
See 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Bar Iron, base : 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2. 00c 2. 00c 2. 00¢ 2. 00¢ 2.00c 2.00c 
¢ Rail steel bars, base............... 2.00c 2.00c 2.00¢ 2.00c 2.00c¢ 1.90c 2.00c 2. 00c¢ 2. 00¢ 2.00c 2.00¢ 2.00c 
Steel bars, base. . fn 2:10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10¢ 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.20c 
Structural shapes, bien cote. 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.10 2. 10« 2.10c 2.10¢ 2.10c 
ee rae : 2.10e 2:10c€ 2.10c 2.10c 2.8Ge © 2:10c...2.1@¢ - 2.10c 2. 10¢ 2.10¢ 2.10c 2.10c 
No. 28 Black Sheets. . joe sie: g.see  F.45e F.40e  3.35e" ©3725 3. 25¢ S.a9e° F225 b. 2S. F.2R 
*Quotations previous to  Ocvober 1926 are on No. 28 gage, October and later, No. 24 gage 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel.............. $14.95 $13.75 $14.00 $13.20 $12.25 $12.65 $14.20 $14.00 $14.10 $13.05 $13.00 $12.90 
No. I railroad wrought. “ES 18.00 14.40 14.50 14.05 12.55 12.65 14.80 14.75 14.55 14.50 14.10 13.75 
fOr 17.55 16.30 16.50 16.00 14.95 15.10 17.10 17.25 17.25 16.65 16.50 16.50 
Oh! Oe ares 18.00 16.30 16.70 16.45 15.65 15.40 16.50 16.50 15.75 14.50 14.50 14.60 
No. I cast : : 19.40 18.75 18.75 18.65 18.05 18.15 19.55 19.00 18.95 17.90 18.35 18.50 
Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials in the East 
PIG IRON ; 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
ag Eastern Pennsylvania. $22.75 $22.50 $22.20 $21.76 $21.75 $21.75 $21.00 $21.00 $20.76 $21.00 $22.50 $22.75 
2X Foundry, Philadelphia. ag aelee geen. S300 25.26 23.01 « 22:76 22:26 22.01 22:26 22.51: 23.51 23:76 
No. + Virginia, furnace...... . 23.50 23.25 23.25 23.25 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.75 23.00 22.50 22.75 23.00 
*Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila... 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.76 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.51 24.76 25.76 25.76 
Standard Gray Forge, Eastern Pa. 23.00 22.75 22.50 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.00 21.00 20.76 21.00 22.50 22.75 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Tank Plates, base, Philadelphia. ...... 2.12c 2.12c 2:i7e .\.2.22e y Pe 5 | Sy Be a Dae > Se i 2 2.22c y oy yale ly 7 eis ie iy © 
Structural Shapes, base, Phila........ Beare. erate. -avaee > 2:20) 27220... 2: 2% rat RS Ae or F 2.22c 2.22¢ 2.22¢ 
Steel Bars, Base, Philadelphia........ ime 2caee. 2:320 2.900 2.27¢ 2.22 2.32c 2.27c 2.27¢ 2.940 2.320. Bi3ze 
Bar Iron, common base, Phila...... . 2.22¢ 2.22c 2.22c 2.22c 2.22c 2.22c¢ 2.22c 2.27¢ 3.22¢ 2.22¢ 2.22¢ 4 22 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, Phila.... wee 2.Bec ~ 2.000 2.07e.- 2.320 -2.67¢  2.67¢ _ 2:62c . 2.62¢  2.6/c 2.67— 2.62e 
Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia.... $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40.30 $40 30° $40. 30 
OLD MATERIAL 
TNo. 1 Heavy Melting Steel.......... $17.35 $16.35 $16.20 $15.90 $15.25 $15.25 $15.50 $16.75 $16.85 $16.65 $15.95 $15.50 
TNo. 1 Railroad Wrought............ 18.35 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.35) 17.00 17.00 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Ne SO CS eee 18.35 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.80 18.25 18.15 17.75 17.75 17.75 
tThese prices apply to delivery at Eastern Pennsylvania consuming points other than Bethlehem. 
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Spot Pig Iron Buying Grows 
Larger Tonnages Being Covered on Reciprocal Basis—In Spite of These}Tendencies 


Year Had Two Heavy Buying Movements—Merchant Producers Tend 
To Consume Some of Own Tonnage 


RENDS in pig iron in 1926 

I included an apparently growing 
tendency to depend upon the 
spot market and more buying on a 
reciprocal basis with transactions 
quietly closed between principals with- 
out inquiries reaching the open mar- 
ket. Closely related to the latter is 
the greater participation in the open 
market by steelworks furnaces. Due 
to this influence merchant furnaces 
are realizing the necessity for having 


avenues for disposing of most of 
their output, not alone through af- 
filiated interests but through own- 


ing outright the pig iron consuming 
unit, with ability to distribute pro- 
ducing costs over a wider area. A 
case in point is the recent announce- 
ment of the Shenango Furnace Co. 
that it would manufacture ingot molds 
stools at its Sharpsville, Pa. 
plant. Notwithstanding the increas- 
ing popularity of spot purchases, 
however, at least two buying move- 
ments were noted, one in June-July 
and the other in September. During 
the earlier movement, in six or seven 
weeks, about 1,750,000 tons of iron 
was bought, largely for third quar- 
ter shipment but some for entire last 


and 


half. This was the largest total 
tonnage booked in any like period 
since the war. The second buying 


movement was far less extensive. 


Production was well sustained all 
year, the monthly average for the 
13 months from November, 1925, to 


and including November, 1926, being 
3,021,771 tons. 

Valley merchant furnaces in Jan- 
uary quoted $21 on bessemer, $20 
on basic and $20.50 on No. 2 found- 
ry and malleable. While Cleveland, 
Buffalo and other districts suffered 
declines in March there was no break 


in valley prices until April 6, when 


CokeUpand Down 


ESPONSIVE to influences out- 
R side its field yet indirectly con- 
nected therewith, beehive coke 
experienced at least two flurries in 
1926. The first was in the nature 
of a hangover from the 1925 anthra- 
cite coal strike and endured for about 
a month and a half. The _ second 
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The Year’s Range 
High Low 
No. 2 foundry, val- 

MOR. eiciy 5 .00sh aschanaeel $20.50 $17.50 
Basic, valley.............. 22.00 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chi- 

CEO. 2 ai aks 3.00 21.00 














a sanitary ware interest was able 
to purchase foundry iron at a decline 
of $1.50. May registered another de- 
cline of 50 cents, bessemer going to 
$19, basic to $18 and No. 2 foundry 
and malleable to $19, with $18.50 
quoted on the latter in competitive 
districts. In June a large sanitary 
ware manufacturer again was able to 
break the market when it closed on 
its last half requirements at $18, 
valley, and that soon became the 
level even on small lots. 

The general trend of market prices 
is indicated by the following table 
of average on steelmaking grades, 
compiled by W. P. Snyder & Co.: 


MONTHLY PIG IRON AVERAGES 


1926 1925 
Bess. Basic Bess. Basie 
Jan .. $21.00 $20.00 $22.895 $22.00 
Feb 21.00 20.00 22.738 21.50 
21.00 20.00 22.30 21.30 
19.617. 18.90 21.125 20.00 
19.359 18.00 19.81 18.50 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 
18.679 17.50 19.00 18.00 
18.11 17.417 19.00 18.00 
18.35 17.50 19.28 18.27 
19.00 18.00 19.74 18.609 
19.944 18.50 20.88 19.818 
sohahaad 21.00 20.00 


Shipping rates remained high prac- 
tically all year, being unusually so 
during the summer, due largely to the 
fact that automotive interests and 
other large consumers maintained high 
outputs through second and _ third 
quarters. 

In Chicago buying was largely for 
spot all year, in some months reach- 
ing 30 per cent of shipments. Con- 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 


Anthracite and British Coal 











Furnace, Connellsville..$7.45 $2.65 
Foundry, Connellsville.. 6.50 3.60 
was the British coal strike which 


came later in the year, its initial 


siderable last half buying took place 
as the third quarter opened and prac- 
tically 70 per cent of first quarter 
requirements of consumers in the Chi- 
cago district was placed in November. 

New England pig iron sales were 
about equivalent to those of the pre- 
ceding year. Two new furnaces were 
brought in, one at Troy, N. Y., and 
one at Everett, Mass. These furnaces 
quoting different furnace levels for 
different destination on account of 
varying freight rates, brought about 
a new price situation. The average 
delivered price in New England for 
No. 2-X iron, 2.25 to 2.75. silicon, 
dropped from a high point of $27.41 
in Feberuary to $23.41 in the latter 
part of August. 

Automobile casting manufacturers 
were chiefly active as purchasers of 
pig iron at Cleveland, helping to swell 
total bookings of makers in ‘north- 
ern Ohio to points not equalled since 
the war. Business for fourth quarter 
was characterized by keen competi- 
tion among Cleveland, lake, south- 
ern Ohio and valley furnaces, when 
Cleveland furnaces sold iron at $18, 
base, furnace, and even lower in some 
instances in outside territory. 

In New York and Philadelphia 
prices quoted early in the year were 
on the basis of $22.50 to $23, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace. This 
dropped to $22 in April and in July 
prices under $21 appeared. In Octo- 
ber advances were evident and by 
November $22.50 again prevailed. 
Considerable foreign iron was offered 
early in the year and while in Jan- 
uary as high as $22, duty paid at 


tidewater, was quoted this grew 
weaker and in April $19.75 was 
named. In July German iron was 


quoted at $20.50 to $21, duty paid, 
Indian at $21, base, and Dutch $21.50. 


Strikes Had 


Strong Influence 


effects being manifested upon coke 
as early as July but its real influence 
being dated from October until the 
strike was. settled in November. 
Prices went to higher levels in the 
former movement than in the latter 
since in connection with the anthra- 
cite strike so much beehive coke it- 
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self was utilized as anthracite sub- 
stitutes and eastern buyers bid against 
each other. In connection with the 
British coal strike the effect upon 
coke came in a different way. Only 
a relatively small quantity of coke 
was exported but large quantities 
of coal were bought for use in Eng- 
land and to fill Great Britain’s ex- 
port orders and coal prices became so 
attractive that coal production took 
precedence over coke. 


While blast furnaces were paying 
about $4.75 on contracts during Jan- 
uary, spot prices as high as $6 to 
$6.50 prevailed in the open market 
to new customers, some regular buy- 
ers being taken care of at lower 
levels. These gave way to levels 
above $11 in February, however, with 
crushed coke widely utilized as an 
anthracite substitute commanding $2 
or $3 more per ton. Settlement of 
the anthracite difficulty in February 
promptly cut market quotations in 
half and from then on decline was 
rapid. Second quarter contracts 
brought $3.25 or slightly higher. In 
April production was brought into 
close alignment with consumption and 
until June the spot market suffered 
several relapses. In the latter month 
$2.70 and even $2.60 was done in 
the spot market. Some third quarter 
contracts were written at $2.85. In 
August a partial recovery was noted 
and by the time the British coal 
strike’s influence was mainly felt, 
eoke production was further curtailed 
and prices rose accordingly. At- 
tention was directed to coal, it being 
more remunerative to sell it than 


Semitinished 


practically stabilized levels 

through the year, with an in- 
creasingly marked trend toward 
monthly purchases instead of quarterly 
contracts, were the developments of 
the semifinished steel market in 1926. 
At the beginning of the year prices 
were not clearly defined. Some $38 
quotations were out on sheet bars 
but sales were soon developed at 
$36 and that figure, reaffirmed each 
succeeding quarter, represents the quo- 
tation for the first quarter of 1927. 
A similar condition prevailed on bil- 
lets and slabs where an effort early 
was made to obtain $37, but it soon 
appeared that $35 more nearly met 
strip steelmakers’ and other buyers’ 
ideas since some of them in the early 
part of the year wound up some $33 
and $34 arrangements carried over 
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Fi vrecticans of prices indicated by 


to make coke, since coke consumers 
generally could not afford to pay 
the equivalent of prices obtainable on 
coal. In October coal prices advanced 
more than 100 per cent in _ five 
weeks. Operating blast furnaces of 
course were protected by contracts 
at comparatively low figures although 
a number of furnaces had to buy ton- 
nages at the current market levels, 
$1.50 or $2 per ton higher. Contracts 
which carried the wage clause were 
automatically advanced Nov. 1 as 
miners’ wages were increased, $3 and 
$4 arrangement going to between 
$3.75 and $5, the majority of the 
increases being 77 to 85 cents a ton 
on coke. Following the end of the 
British strike, coke was more freely 
offered and while some first quarter 
contracts had been taken earlier at 
$4 plus the wage clause or about 
$4.75, buyers generally manifested an 
attitude of indifference when $4.75 
or $5 was quoted them on their first 
quarter supplies and before the year 
ended some $4 to $4.25 quotations on 
future supplies were made similar to 
prices in the spot market. One factor 
creating weakness was the increasing 
tendency to restore miners’ wage 
rates to figures prevailing prior to 


Nov. 1. 
Foundry coke was fairly active all 
year, most large users. protecting 


themselves by contracts. In New 
England and elsewhere tonnages placed 
were about equal to 1925 consump- 
tion. Spot prices usually were $1 
to $1.50 above furnace ccke although 
at times the differential was wiped 
out and when particularly high prices 


Firm 
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The Year’s Range 
High Low 
eet Bere. ..2...........4 $36.50 $36.50 
Rerolling billets........ 35.00 35.00 
8 ener 45.00 45.00 
RUIN, crvinj-Hacagecendetassccdens 1.90c 1.85¢ 
from 1925. The $35 figure on 4 x 4- 


inch rerolling billets and 2 x 8-inch 
slabs weathered every periodical at- 
tack to run it down and even when 
pig iron weakness in June and other 
periods was expected to be reflected 
in semifinished, that price came out 
on top. In April, some Ohio buyers 
purchased Belgian billets delivered via 
Mobile, Ala., at $35 delivered, at a 
saving of the freight rate. In Sep- 
tember, billetmakers endeavored to in- 
crease the price $1, but failed. While 
some makers had a formal differential 





applied on the furnace grade, identi- 
cal figures applied to standard selected 
72-hour foundry fuel. On the other 
had, makers of so-called premium 
brands commanded their usual high 
figures, sometimes $1 or more above 
the regular market. 


By-product coke found an ever-wid- 
ening field of application and new by- 
product ovens coming into operation 
increased the output. Nothwithstand- 
ing this fact, however, there was a 
widespread sale of beehive coke to 
steel companies, particularly in the 
Pittsburgh district. Some of these 
companies will not find it necessary 
to purchase beehive in the open 
market so extensively in 1927, their 
own by-product output having been 
brought up more nearly to their re- 
quirements. 

In the New England territory, 
the Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp. into the market, and 
since then has been an established 
competitor in foundry coke business 
there. New ovens were built during the 
year by the New England Coal & 
Coke Co., but part of this increased 
production was for use of the new 
blast furnace at Everett, Mass. 

The Providence Gas Co., experienced 
such a strong local demand for domes- 
tic coke that it was forced to cut 
down on its foundry production. The 
year started with the price of by- 
product foundry coke at $13, delivered. 
On April 1 this price dropped to 
$12.50 and on June 1 to $12. It re- 
mained there until early in November 
when it advanced to $13 delivered 
on contract and to $14 delivered, spot. 


came 


Stable Price Level Maintained Through Year 


in All Forms 


of $2.50 for small billets and slabs, 
it never seemed possible to obtain it 
and even the $1 and $1.50 differentials 
were sometimes waived. Forging bil- 
lets were in good demand all year from 
oil well toolmakers and other forging 
manufacturers. Expansion of hot strip 
capacity in Chicago brought about an 
increased consumption of small billets 
there. While single carloads brought 
$41 at various times, the general 
price of $40 (or $5 above the price 
of 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets) pre- 
vailed. 

Wire rods were also unchanged all 
year at $45, and except for certain 
times of peak wire and nail demand 
when some shippers needed all their 
own wire rods, plenty were available 
tc meet requirements of customers 
among structural shops making their 
own rivets and other rivet makers; 
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cold finishers, and other rod con- 
sumers. Except for occasional periods 
in February and early March when 
cuts of $1 per ton were made, skelp 
became practically stationary at 1.90c. 
In September the Carnegie Steel Co. 
received an order for 42,000 tons 
of skelp from the National Tube Co. 
for a large order of line pipe it had 
received from South America. One 
Pittsburgh independent steel producer 
made large shipments of skelp to 
Canada. A Pittsburgh sheetmaker 


Pipe Was Active 


operating schedules in several 

cases, particularly in October 
breaking former records, and dis- 
counts maintained all year on the 
ecard which have not been changed 
since April 19, 1923, are a few features 
of the tubular products market last 
year. 

Jobbers of standard full weight 
merchant pipe were more and more 
inclined to look to mills’ to carry 
the burden of stock. They ordered 
small tonnages, but ordered often. 
Oil country jobbers on the other hand 
had to anticipate further ahead, and 
their orders were _ proportionately 
larger. Last year will go down in 
history as one in which more gas and 
oil lines were laid than in any similar 
period in many years. So many were 
divided among makers in Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown-Wheeling territories that 
lap-welded departments were run prac- 
tically 100 per cent except in portions 
of the first and fourth quarters. These 
varied lines involved between 1000 
and 50,000 tons, and in April an in- 
quiry for a gas line from Texas to 
Denver appeared which required 100,- 
000 tons. This aroused widespread at- 
tention, especially when in July an 
alternative inquiry appeared to run 
this line to Kansas City. Apparently 
financial arrangements were not per- 
fected and the inquiry died out, only 
tc reappear in December as a pros- 
pective piece of business for early 
1927. 


In the second and third quarters 
backlogs were so heavy that iap- 
welded deliveries were 8 to 10 weeks 
deferred. Heavy shipments dissipated 
some of them, so that by November 
deliveries were easier, but for six 
months or more producers found it 
impossible to replenish their own mill 
stocks. After a few weeks when 
large line pipe inquiries were absent, 
these again commenced to appear in 
December in a _ tentative way, for 


G crerating heavy demand, high 





consumed large quantities of skelp to 
satisfy a large automotive order for 
disk wheels. 

Specifications in connection with all 
semifinished steel lines were active 
practically all year. Curtailed opera- 
tions in October and November among 
automobile manufacturers did exert 
a marked influence on sheet bars, 
forging billets and wheel skelp. Be- 
cause the summer months passed 
without the usual lull, consumption 
during those months exceeded expec- 


installation late in first quarter. 

The differential between lapwelded 
steel pipe and seamless was reduced 
in January to about $8 per ton. All 
year, however, competition on the lat- 
ter remained keen. At times as many 
as seven or eight extra 5 per cents 


tations and the year as a whole was 
exceedingly attractive both from 
manufacturing and consuming stand- 
points. 

During the middle two quarters of 
the year, buyers found business im- 
proving beyond expectations and this 
necessitated additional purchases on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. They found that 
deliveries were easy and from that 
time they were less inclined to con- 
tract ahead and an increasing number 
purchased a month’s supply at a time. 


Demand Steady and Heavy with Unusual 
Projects in Hand 


were offered on the card for seamless 
tubes. Seamless casing was in good 
demand for drilling deep wells in 
California. Demand for seamless tubes 
from the automotive industry remained 
relatively high all year, except in 
late October and in November. 
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Jan. 1, 1910 to Oct. 1, 19K... 
Oct. 1, 1910 to Oct. 2, 1911. 
Oct. 2, 1911 to Dee: 1, 191}:. 
Dec. 1, 1911 to Dec. 15, 1911.... 
Dec. 15,1911 to Jan. 1, 1912..... 
Jan, 1, 399240 Tete TD APR as 
July 1, 1912 to July 24, 1912 
July 24, 1912 to Sept. 10, 1912 
Sept. 10,1912 to Jan. 1, 1913 
Jan. 1, 1913 to April 12, 1913 
April 12, 1913 to May 27, 1913 
May 27, 1913 to Aug. 8, 1913 
Aug. 8, 1913 to Oct. 27, 1913 
Oct. 27,1913 to Feb. 2, 1914. 
Feb. 2, 1914 to April 20, 1914 
April 20, 1914 to Nov. 2, 1914. 
Nov. 2, 1914 to Feb. 11, 1915. 
Feb. 11, 1915 to May 1, 1915. 
May 1, 1915 to June 1, 1915. 
June 1, 1915 to June 17, 1915. 
June 17, 1915 to Aug. 15, 1915. 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov. 1, 1915 
Nov. 1,1915 to Jan. 4, 1916, 
Jan. 4, 1916 to Jan. 20, 1916 
Jan. 20, 1916 to Feb. 15, 1916... 
Feb. 15, 1916 to Feb. 29, 1916... 
Feb. 29, 1916 to Mar. 15, 1916.. 
Mar. 15, 1916 to Mar. 29, 1916... 
Mar. 29, 1916 to April 21, 1916... 
April 21, 1916 to July 24, 1916.. 
July 24, 1916 to Sept. 7, 1916. 
Sept. 7, 1916 to Nov. 1, 1916. 
Nov. 1, 1916 to Nov. 15, 1916. 
Nov. 15, 1916 to Dec. 4, 1916. 
Dec. 4, 1916 to Dec. 30, 1916. 
Dec. 30, 1916 to Feb. 14, 1917. 
Feb. 14, 1917 to Mar. 5, 1917.. 
Mar. 5, 1917 to April 2, 1917.. 
April 2, 1917 to Nov. 6, 1917 
Nov. 6, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1919 
1, 1 
2 3 

7 

6 

5 

7 


, 1922 eb. 13, 1923.. 
Feb. 13, 1923 to April 19, 1923 
tApril 19, 1923 to date 





Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 


Jobkters, Carloads, Base, Pittsburgh 


*Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 

tSince Sept. 21, 1924, Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, jobbers’ carloads, Evanston, 
Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., take differential 2 points less discount or $4 per ton higher net. 
Chicago takes differential 214 points less than Pittsburgh- Lorain basis or $5 per ton higher net. 





Sizes ——Butt Weld 
in Basing Discount 
inches Black Galv. 
14 to 6 78 68 
2 to 3 80 70 
2 to 3 81 74 
2 to 3 83 76 
2 to 3 83 76 
2 to 3 82 75 
2 to 3 82 75 
2 to 3 81 74 
2 to 3 80 72 
% to 3 80 71% 
% to 3 79% 71 
% to 3 79 70 
34 to 3 80 71 
% to 3 80 71% 
34 to 3 79% 71 
% to 3 80 71% 
%% to 3 82 72% 
% to 3 80 69 
% to 3 79 68} 
34 to 3 79 63 
34 to 3 79 57% 
% to 3 79 63% 
% to 3 78 63% 
34 to 3 77 62% 
% to 3 76 60} 
%{ to 3 75 59% 
34 to 3 74 57 
3% to 3 73 55 
34 to 3 72 3 
% to 3 70 50} 
34 to 3 70 55% 
% to 3 69 55% 
34 to 3 69 55% 
34 to 3 68 54% 
% to 3 66 52% 
% to 3 64 56% 
% to 3 62 481% 
34 to 3 60 46% 
3% to 3 55 41% 
34 to 3 $1 37% 
34 to 3 54 40% 
34 to 3 57% 44 
1 to 3 621% 50 
1 to 3 641% 52 
1 to 3 68% 56 
1 to 3 71 584 
1 to 3 68 56% 
1 to 3 66 54% 
1 to 3 64 52% 
1 to 3 62 50% 
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Composite Market Record 


Weekly and Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1922-1926 


Compiled by Iron Trade Review 











1926 1925 1924 1923 
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Nov. 24 38.50 es a ag Pe eae Be 39.17 ON far eee Pees i‘ 39:58 Average for December ... 43.02 
Nov. 17 a 38.47 Average for December 39.14 Average for December 40.21 N 
Nov. 10 Seed 38 43 Re 2 NOV. 28 eeovecsesesesees 43.80 
Nov. 3 38. 30 “Nes 34 Ubies ks aw abi 38.89 Nov. 26 33 46 MERC. oe vk en ive ped 42.63 
: Bynes alec 22 42 | TST ore 3 POE ig ie ced cdc a: DEE 6's stawakare 42.74 
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Oct. 27 38.18 Pe On ed Gee ees Sa e 38.44 PO ie cs » a aw ben's 38.56 Average for November 42.81 
Oct. 20 See atieg sy 38 r “4 vase for November aig nig for November ra EY SSS ee 43.32 
aS ). Gee sy Nae 3 3 SG Uk eae eink wee oe 7.95 he a A I Pe cere eae 43.7 
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uly 28. 37.6 : 
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Average for May .... 38.22 Average for ‘May Baey 38.37 Average for May 41.38 Average for “May eee ots 47.52 
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Monthly Averages During Earlier Years 
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New Scrap Methods Appearing 


Melters Buying Larger Tonnages from Producers—Less Tonnage Contracting and 


More Opportunist Covering Makes Lot of Dealers Less Profitable— 


S HAS been the case for several 
A vens the tendency in the iron 
and steel scrap market in 1926 
was toward stability in price. For one 
thing, it was a buyer’s market most 
of the year and wide swings were 
absent. More scrap than ever before 
passed directly from producers to con- 
sumers, and while the tonnage of scrap 
melted was probably the highest on 
record the percentage passing through 
dealers’ hands was relatively lower. 
Consumers drove deeper the wedge 
between themselves and the dealers. 
An increasing proportion of scrap 
offered by railroads was purchased 
directly by consumers, and in some 
cases at more than current quotations 
but evidently less than consumers 
would ultimately have had to pay 
dealers. An eastern Pennsylvania mel- 
ter has done much to bridge the gap 
between producer and melter and has 
given consideration to the organization 
of its own scrap buying subsidiary. 
Many consumers changed their buy- 
ing methods. Instead of coming into 
the market two or three times a year 
and placing a tonnage they may be 
said to be continually in the market, 
picking up small quantities whenever 
prices were attractive. The tendency 
of the larger steel producers is to be- 
come self-contained in the matter of 


By-Products Gain 


RODUCTION and consumption 
P of coal tar products in 1926 

were the heaviest in history 
and combined for highly stabilized 
prices. The new production record 
followed the new levels established 
in iron and steel production and the 
new peak in consumption, the heavy 
demand, particularly from the paint 
and lacquer manufacturers. These 
interests, it may be recalled, in the 


Shipment by Lakes Is Increasing 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Heavy melting, Pitts- 
cit ¢ Empeninmili Renan S = $18.75 $15.85 
Heavy melting, Chi- 
CERO | disivcicditians 15.00 12.00 
| Heavy melting, east- 
orn. PR ee 17.50 15.00 











their scrap; in fact, through all of the 
past year there may be said to have 
been only one purchaser of heavy 
tonnage of heavy melting steel in the 
Chicago district. 

The movement of iron and _ steel 
scrap on the Great Lakes assumed 
greater proportions last year. The 
steamer LAGONDA, equipped with two 
locomotive cranes, carried finished 
steel from Buffalo to the head of 
Lake Superior and took scrap as its 
downbound cargo. About 35,000 tons 
of scrap, of which two-thirds was 
loaded at Duluth, moved downlake in 
1926 in this steamer. Some cargoes 
from Duluth were augmented at 
Detroit. Much of the scrap accumu- 
lated at Duluth comes from the iron 
ore ranges. Formerly it was frequently 
sacrificed to melters in the northwest 
owing to the over-supply. Some scrap 
interests at Chicago have been endeav- 
oring to market their heavy melting 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
GRE GES RE) 2 $0.335 $0.23 
SOMO! ide uea ks 0.35 0.35 
Sulphate ammonia 2.825 2.475 











fall of 1925 developed new uses for 
toluol and solvent naphtha which led 
to scarcity and an accompanying 


steel at lower ports to relieve the 
stress--to them--resulting from a pauc- 
ity of consumers; this movement did 
not take tangible form in 1926. 


In practically all districts prices 
were higher in the first quarter than 
in the succeeding three. In the Pitts- 
burgh district a new consumer, taking 
about 50,000 tons annually, came into 
the market. A feature of the year at 
Pittsburgh was the tendency to split 
heavy melting steel into No. 1 and 
No. 2 classifications, with the former 
commanding a differential of $1. 

The comparatively low prices at 
Chicago diverted to nearby consuming 
districts a fair portion of the tonnage 
normally moving te Chicago. Some 
country accumulations were unloaded 
owing to the financial strain upon the 
holders, but as a rule a big tonnage 
still remains in the background and 
threatens to move when the market 
stiffens. This threat has helped to 
keep Chicago scrap prices down. 

New England and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania dealers found the year unsatis- 
factory as to tonnage and price. The 
tendency toward direct dealing was 
marked in eastern Pennsylvania. The 


third quarter movement of scrap in 


New England was probably 25 per 
cent under 1925, but in the last quarter 
modest improvement was noted. 


Production and Consumption Heaviest in 
History at Profitable Level 


Demand for these prod- 
ucts has been increasingly heavy 
ever since, and while not causing 
wild fluctuations in toluol and _ sol- 
vent naphtha during the past year, 
led to interesting price developments 
in the benzols. Solvent naphtha and 
toluol were steady at 35¢ throughout 
the year. 

The effect upon the benzols 
to place early in the year 


sharp rise. 


was 
90 per 








Benzol Jan. 
MMIII bas ccacuraponcos ato Dceie ss cinema $0.335 
Solvent TAVRERA: .cic.cccccs eciésnseseveces 0.35 
5. ORR el 0.35 
Naphthalene flakes .. 0.22 
Naphthalene balls 0.07 
*Sulphate of ammonia 0.08 

*Delivered basis. 2.825 








Coal Tar Products Market in 1926 


F.o.b. producer’s works 


Feb. March April May June July 
$0.23 $0.23 $0.235 $0.245 $0.25 $0.25 
0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
0.22 0.22 0.22 0.22 0.22 0.22 
0.07 0.07 0.07 0.0675 0.0675 0.0675 
0 08 0.08 0.08 0.0775 0.0775 0.0775 
2.725 2.685 2.625 2.625 2.50 2.475 


Aug, Sept Oct Nov Dec. 

$0.25 $0.25 $0.245 $0.245 $0.24 
0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
0.21 0.22 0.22 0.22 0.22 
0.065 0.065 0.065 0.065 0.065 
0.075 0.075 0.075 0.075 0.075 
2.475 2.475 2.475 2.475 2.475 
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cent benzol at a higher figure than 
pure. This was the first time this 
ever occurred. The premium was 1 
cent and the action was taken by 
producers to encourage consumers of 
90 per cent to use the pure benzol 
wherever possible, that the 90 per 
cent, with its higher content of toluol, 
might be saved. This proved effec- 
tive, and during second quarter, both 
grades were placed on a common level. 
Phenol and naphthalene were rela- 
tively steady. Buying of these mate- 


Wire Price 


ANUFACTURERS of wire 
M ane wire products appraise 
1926 as a year of unusual 
steadiness in demand, operations and 
prices but on a plane that was de- 
cidedly disappointing. They early rec- 
onciled themselves to the apparent 
fact of over-capacity in the industry 
and held well in check any impulses 
to enlarge their operations at the 
expense of price. The industry aver- 
aged from 60 to 70 per cent opera- 
tions in the opening four months of 
the year, then settled down to 50 to 
60 per cent in the remainder. 
Hand-to-mouth buying continued 
the rule of manufacturing and jobbing 
trade in all districts. Stocks at mills 
and consumers’ shelves never were 
lower, efficient transportation obviat- 
ing fear of shortage. Western mills 
in December expressed the belief that 
normal first quarter demand coming 
to jobbers would find the latter with 
such decidedly inadequate stocks as to 
throw a burden upon the mills. The 
volume of business from the automo- 


Tin Plate Gains 


tomato-pea crop last year as com- 
pared with 1925, tin plate produc- 
tion and consumption reached new 
high levels, exceeding previous records 
by possibly 10 per cent. It is believed 
production reached 40,000,000 base 
boxes. No longer does it appear 
necessary to have a poor year follow- 
ing a good one in this product for tin 
plate by reason of its ever widening 
application seems to have opening up 
before it more avenues of utilization. 
Operations averaged about 90 per 
cent for the year, some 80 and 85 
per cent figures in January-February 
and May-June periods being offset by 
95 to 100 per cent records in the 


82 


T: SPITE of a decline in the corn- 


rials was well above that of 1925. 

While the market on sulphate of 
ammonia tapered off during the first 
half, it held fairly steady during the 
closing six months, with a result that 
the general average was slightly high- 
er than in the preceding year. In- 
creased production was met by in- 


creased consumption and _ further 
strength was imparted by the im- 


proved situation in soda nitrates, re- 
sulting from higher ocean rates on 
shipments from Chile, particularly 


Firm 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
Nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65c 2.65c¢ 
Wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50c 2.50c 











tive industry in 1926 exceeded that of 
the previous year; that from almost 
all other consuming trades was on a 
lower basis. 

At Pittsburgh the base prices of 
2.50c on plain wire and 2.65c on wire 
nails governed for the entire year. 
Because of their advantageous position 
in regard to freight rates, some 
southern Ohio producers gave the 
Pittsburgh district mills stiff compe- 
tition. These interests did not always 
adhere to the full Pittsburgh bases. 
Toward the middle of the year the $1 
per ton differential over the Joilet- 
Waukegan-DeKalb prices for Chicago 
delivery disappeared and the Chicago 
delivered prices were substantially the 
same as the Joilet-Waukegan-DeKalb 
mill prices, or 2.55c for plain wire 
and 2.70c for wire nails. Other 


third and fourth quarters. The Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which 
early in the year was on a lower 
basis than independents, wound up the 
year on practically a 100 per cent 
basis. Of aid in 1926 in maintaining 
output on new high planes at times 
when slumps usually are expected 
were orders from abroad, attributable 
to the British coal strike’s hampering 
effect on Welsh mills. In addition, 
Japan bought large quantities for 
oil cans. 

One feature of export tin plate 
in 1926 was the higher prices, at 
times as much above domestic level 
as they usually are beneath it. The 
domestic price openly quoted all year 


during the last half when coal ship- 
ments from the United States were 
making heavy demands on _ bottoms 
as a direct reflection of the coal 
strike in England. The English 
strike also found reflection in an im- 
proved foreign demand here for sul- 
phate. Sellers of sulphate of ammonia 
entered the new year with one major 
element of uncertainty arising from 
the overproduction of cotton. To date 
it has resulted in only a moderate 


lessening of specifications. 


Makers Resist Cutting as Demand Shrinks 
and Hold to Level 


western makers frequently made use 
of their freight advantage. 

A considerable volume of wire 
products again moved up the Great 
Lakes and the price situation at points 
served from the upper lake ports 
Was again unstable. Foreign com- 
petition was a price factor in New 
England in the early part of the year 
and at one time plain wire was sold 
at 2.50c, f: o. b. cars Boston. This 
low point disappeared in midsummer 
as foreign receipts dropped off. Con- 
necticut was the scene of considerable 
price shading, though 2.65c, Worcester, 


Mass., was the nominal quotation. 
Nail sales in New England ran 
ahead of those of 1925. 

Cement coated nails in February 


went on a 100-pound keg basis and 
the extras over the wire base applied. 
The list of extras was revised, Sept. 
1, with advances of 10c to 45c per 
100 pounds. 

Efforts to merge some of the western 
independent interests were again at- 
tempted in 1926, but without success. 


Production and Consumption Again Exceeds 
Previous Year 10 Per Cent 


was $5.50, as it has been since May, 
1923. This figure was subjected to 
more price cutting than usual, some 
independent producers quoting $5.30 
and $5.35 at times in the third quarter 
on ordinary tonnages not usually con- 
sidered entitled to preferential consid- 
eration. The $5.50 level was announced 
Nov. 19, 1925, for the first half, re- 
affirmed in June for the last half, 
and again named Nov. 9 for the first 
half of 1927, despite widespread ex- 
pectations that a higher price would 
be announced due to high cost of 
pig tin. These latter, however, were 
offset by more efficient mill practice, 
such as mechanical doubling, inau- 
gurated to reduce costs. 
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Shapes Make Record Tonnage 


Figures Below Preceding Year but Actual Handling Included Much Contracted in °¥7=* 
1925—-All Conditions Aided Orderly Progress—Change in Plan of 
Bidding Caused Shift in Contracting 


favorable to operating conditions 

in the structural market than 
1926. While actual orders may have 
fallen slightly under the high record 
of the preceding year, a heavier ton- 
nage than ever before turned out 
moved with extraordinary efficiency 
and dispatch. Labor conditions were 
good, transportation was excellent, and 
business exceptionally steady. At no 
time, in fact, despite the heavy ton- 
nage handled, was there any real back- 
ing up of orders at the mills, sufficient 
to lead to sharp price fluctuations or 
unsettled deliveries. 


GS isvorat has a year been more 


Perhaps the nearest approach to 
the latter condition appeared in the 
earlier part of the year, notably in 
the New York metropolitan district, 
where unusual bookings in the fall of 
1925 threw an enormous tonnage over 
into the following year. Fabricators 
there had fixed a date after which they 
no longer would quote on the pound 
price basis and without fully com- 
pleted plans. This brought out much 
tonnage prematurely. However, it 
served later to retard new business. 
Engineers and architects before again 
entering the market had not only to 
finish plans against which tonnage al- 
ready had been specified but also to 
fully complete plans for new projects 
and what otherwise might have re- 
sulted in a severe jam was averted. 

Noteworthy is the fact that had it 
not been for this premature placing 
of business, actual bookings for the 
past year probably would have been 
heavier than for the year previous. 
Conservatively estimated, fully 100,000 
tons in the New York territory came 
out in 1925 which under normal cir- 


Bars Held Steady 


N UNUSUALLY steady year in 
A demand and price has come to 
an end in soft steel bars. The 
market may be considered as pegged 
the entire year at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
and 2.10c, Chicago. In the first nine 
months demand was rather evenly dis- 
tributed; then followed three months 
of successive contraction which was 
most pronounced in the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts. 
As in the other heavy finished 
steel markets, buying was _ hand-to- 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 


Shapes, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c 1.90¢ 











cumstances would have developed in 
1926. This would have amounted to 
a difference of 200,000 tons between 
the two years in that district. 


Office buildings, apartments and 
other similar commercial work again 
consumed most tonnage. -Bridgework, 
however, showed a sharp improvement, 
due in no small measure to heavy 
municipal, county and state programs. 
In some cases, these led to important 
railroad buying for grade crossing 
and similar work and of their own 
initiative the railroads did more bridge 
building and are expected to be still 
more active in the current year. 

Industrial buying gained, but not 
to any great extent. Increases in in- 
dustrial capacity, as in other years, 
were due more to improved methods 
and more efficient equipment. Inci- 
dentally, of no branch of industry is 
this situation more true than of the 
structural branch itself, although there 
have been new shops and additions 
te be completed, particularly in the 
Middle West. A feature of industrial 
demand was considerably more power 
plant construction. 

During the first eight months fab- 
ricating shops worked practically at 
zapacity. Even the usual summer lull 
failed to materialize to the usual de- 
gree. The remaining four months 
saw an easing off, although not 
markedly so. Much the same situa- 
tion, only in a somewhat lesser degree, 
prevailed at the mills. 





The Year’s Range 
High Low 
Bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00¢ 1.90¢ 











mouth all year. At no time was there 
any suggestion of shortage, due to 
expeditious transportation, and with 
adequate capacity available consum- 
ers lacked a spur to commit them- 
selves far in advance of their require- 
ments. The year closed at Chicago 


This steadiness of operations, with 
good labor and transportation condi- 
tions, made for the greatest stability 
of structural prices ever known. There 
was a lack of disturbing elements 
of marked consequence. Some labor 
difficulties were encountered in the 
building trades at Cleveland and one 
or two other points, but in the main 
the labor situation was the best it 
had ever been. A reflection of the 
stability of prices was to be seen 
at Chicago, where 2.10c, Chicago, pre- 
vailed throughout the entire year. 
Hardly less steady were prices in the 
Pittsburgh and eastern districts, where 
1.90¢ to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, was largely 
the rule on the general run of work. 
Concessions were noted from time to 
time, particularly at Philadelphia, but 
they were the exception. 

With the trend still toward the 
larger units, contracts averaging 5000 
tons and over were numerous. Among 
several of the larger contracts were 
30,000 tons for twin bridges over the 
Kull van Kull, between Staten island 
and New Jersey, and 18,000 to 20,000 
tons for the first work on the Cleveland 
union terminals, which are expected 
to involve upward of 70,000 tons. 

Following is a comparative state- 
ment of computed bookings, as com- 
piled by the department of commerce: 


1926 1925 1924 1923 
179,950 173,850 210,960 205,300 
183,000 176,900 213,890 222,300 
207,400 210,450 205,100 262,200 








REE: SS eestccs 222,650 231,800 193,880 222,300 
May _ .......... 281,800 207,400 175,800 162,450 
FUNC cacvsecisess 228,750 262,300 190,450 148,200 
July we 216,550 247,050 202,170 145,350 
BOMBS 5. soineks 250,100 237,900 175,800 165,300 
Sete © ccrinicas . 183,000 244,000 193,380 151,050 
ety... ndresorvrins 204,350 271,450 193,880 142,500 
NOW! © cvccswiies *200,000 216.550 234,190 156,750 
DOO: Shen napons *200,000 225,700 228,540 225,150 
Total © .ix.. *2,507,550 2,705,350 2,426,040 2,208,750 
*Estimated. 


Price Unchanged Through Year While 
Even Demand Was Met 


with consumers’ inventories 20 to 50 
per cent below normal. 

Added emphasis was placed during 
the year upon the bar market at De- 
troit. Due to heavy schedules, auto- 
mobile makers took bars to a _ total 
probably exceeding 1925. This busi- 
ness was proportionately attractive and 
as a result whenever unsettlement 
threatened in soft steel bars it showed 
first at Detroit. Shipments from Buf- 
falo to Detroit by water increased, 
and this situation threatens difficul- 
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ties for the Pittsburgh district. Pros- 
pects aré that an increasing tonnage 
of bars will move to Detroit by water, 
from a Lake Erie port affording an 
outlet for Pittsburgh as well as from 
Detroit, this year. 

As was the case in 1925, soft steel 
bars accounted for approximately 50 
/ per cent of the total output of heavy 
finished) steel by Chicago district 
mills. The bar shipments of these 
mills in the first eleven months of 
1926 reached the same total as for 
twelve months of 1925, thereby insur- 
ing another annual record. This rec- 
ord was made in the face of contract- 
ing demand from automotive and al- 


lied industries in the fourth quarter 
and the disappointing specifications 
from manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments in the last half. Unseasonable 
weather interfered seriously with sales 
of implements in the northern and 
eastern sections of the country and 
the implement industry got away to 
a bad start in the fall. 


In October an independent steel- 
maker at Cleveland brought in a new 
bar mill and began taking business 
at 2.00c, Cleveland, with a conces- 
sion on tonnage orders. Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown producers generally 
maintained 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, 
Cleveland, not wishing to disturb the 


Plates in Demand 


N UNUSUALLY - satisfactory 
A situation was reflected in the 
plate market in 1926. While 
the average price for plates was lower 
than the averages in the preceding 
three years, there was a much larger 
and much steadier volume of business, 
so that mill operations were more uni- 
form. Due to ability of mills to make 
prompt shipment, buying generally 
was hand-to-mouth, so that the heavy 
consumption at all times was reflected 
directly by mill bookings. There 
was a total absence of speculative 
buying as purchasers at no time con- 
sidered demand for plates warranted 
any decided increase in prices. Con- 
sumers in 1926 carried their inven- 
tories at absolute minimum, being able 
not only to rely on mills for prompt 
shipment but also on railroads for 
quick transportation. 

In the first quarter the predominat- 
ing demand was for freight car re- 
quirements. From the second quarter 
on, the chief offerings were in con- 
nection with large oil tank construc- 
tion programs, and frequently during 
the year tank work under negotiation 
involved as much as 10,000 tons. Chi- 
cago mills in particular were bene- 
fited by these demands, and mills in 


Cast Pipe Active 


in 1926 approximated if not ex- 
ceeded slightly the volume of 1925. 
The tonnage of foreign pipe imported 
was probably 15 per cent higher than 
in 1925. Yet the cast pipe markets as 
a whole were so balanced that the 
underlying activity was not apparent. 
In New England the percentage of 
increase over the preceding year was 
the highest of any district. Buying in 
the New York metropolitan district 


Gi: of domestic cast iron pipe 
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The Year’s Range 
High Low 
1.90c 1.85¢ 


Plates, Pittsburgh...... 











that district averaged a higher op- 
eration during the year than thdse in 
other sections. It is interesting to 
note that there was no fluctuation in 
the price at Chicago. All through 
the year the market on plates was 
2.10c, Chicago. Operations at Pitts- 
burgh ranged from 75 to 90 per cent 
during the first half and toward the 
close of the year.60 to 75 per cent. 
In the East, mill position was much 
better than in previous years. Dur- 
ing the first four months, bookings 
by eastern mills were fully 30 per 
cent above the total in the same 
portion of 1925. Eastern mills 
eraged about 75 per cent during first 
quarter and tapered off somewhat, 
closing the year at 40 to 60 per cent. 


av- 


Shipbuilding again was subnormal 
in 1926 and the plate trade con- 
tinues to regard the future in the 
shipbuilding field as uncertain from 
the standpoint of large tonnage plate 
demand. 


Average price on plates during re- 





The Year’s Range 


High Low 
Birmingham ............. $42.00 $37.00 
Se ne area 50.20 47.20 
PU: TOC io ooviiccns ccciss 57.60 55.50 











was slightly lower. Chicago business 
was about equal to 1925. Detroit 
was a lighter buyer than in 1925. 
Florida was much less active, and 
early in the year was embargoed. 





entire bar market to meet a _ loca} 
situation. This Cleveland steelmaker 
is expected to have a second new 
mill in operation soon after Jan. 1. 


Bar iron and rail steel bars at 
Chicago held closely to 2.00c, Chicago, 
the entire year. Rail steel producers 
gained a notable victory in persuad- 
ing the Illinois highway commission 
to sanction the use of their product 
in state road work. Rail steel re- 
inforcing bar orders reached such pro- 
portions that billet bar warehouses at 
Chicago were compelled to shade. 
Rail steel at Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
was quoted from 1.80c to 1.90c, mill, 
most of the year. 


Lower Prices Than Other Years 


But Volume Steady 
cent compared with the 10- 
year prewar average, is shown in the 
following table: 


years, 





1926, base, Pittsburgh .... . 1.892¢ 
1925, base, Pittsburgh 1.933¢ 
1924, base, Pittsburgh . owe 2148e 
1923, base, Pittsburgh .. 2.417¢ 
1922, base, Pittsburgh scouiviedied Be RE 
1904-1913, base, Pittsburgh ...................0. 1.498¢ 


Domestic freight car buying in 1926 
again declined with indications point- 
ing to about 61,500 cars, against 77,- 


110 for 1925. The year stands as 
the poorest since 1921, when 22,050 
cars were placed. Export buying con- 
tinued slack. Following is a com- 
parative statement: 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
January 8,830 1,695 8,150 15,000 
February 12,895 5,510 41,350 9,300 
March 8,995 4,730 13,150 42,479 
April 4,615 5,060 10,250 9,800 
ON imcousace 448 6,985 511 2,200 
June 4,285 1,835 438 1,785 
July 1,265 800 8&6 1,450 
August me 152 2,875 65,980 2,777 
September . 3,335 7,905 27,630 897 
October 2,840 11,145 4,885 1,125 
November 3,925 11,686 12,720 5,050 
December *10,000 16,885 29,034 11,600 
Total .......... *61,585 77,110 144,425 103,487 


*Estimated. 


Locomotive demand was comparable 
to that of 1925, when sales for dom- 
estic and export account aggregated 
about 1300 locomotives. 


Steady Buying Obscured Real Activity— 
Foreign Pipe Undercut 


Imports of foreign pipe in 1926 are 
placed at 90,000 to 100,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 80,000 tons in 1925. 
In addition, about 15,000 tons of car- 
ryover foreign pipe was laid. Do- 
mestic producers shut out competition 
at Detroit and Milwaukee by under- 
cutting the. domestic market $5 to $6. 

New York gave over 10,000 tons of 
pipe business at one letting to the 
home industry in preference to the 
foreign. 
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Heavy Demand Features Sheets 


Early Control by Buyers Gives Way to Sellers’ Market—Change in Base Gage 


Important Development of Year—Total Output Believed 


EVERSION of market control 
R tom sheet buyers’ hands where 

it remained the major portion of 
the first half year, with accompanying 
ability practically to dictate the prices 
they would pay, to sellers’ hands in 
the last half, due to the suprising 
increase in consumptive demand, was 
possibly the most salient feature in 
the sheet market last year, in its 
commercial aspects. 

The most radical change in mill 
practice took place early in September 
when new gage differentials were 
introduced. The base sizes in black 
and galvanized were changed from 


to Have Made New Record 


purchasers of full-finished auto body 
sheets but continues to spread to 
users of practically all grades. 

The year started with blue annealed 
at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, black at 3.35c, 
galvanized at 4.60c and full finished 
at 4.50c. Chicago prices were 15 cents 
higher. As indicated during first 
half, quotations generally were made 
the butt of buyers’ bearish attacks. 
Against full-finished particularly their 
strength was pitted, and in February 
the price dropped to 4.40c, in April to 
4.30c and by another month the 
openly quoted figure was 4.20c. By 
September it had recovered some of 


ruled. just prior to the change in 
the base size, and that change in- 
volved another $2 advance, since the 
announced figure of 4.25¢ on No. 20 
gage made the old base, No. 22, 4.40c. 
The 4.25¢ figure was reaffirmed for 
the first quarter of 1927. Nov. 9 
prices as follows were named for 
the first part of 1927: 2.40¢ on blue 
annealed, 3.10c on black, and 3.95¢ 
on galvanized. : 

The British coal strike proved of 
benefit to sheetmakers in this country 
and while many independent pro- 
ducers failed to participate to as 
large an extent as the leading in- 





No. 28 to No. 24 and in full finished its previous strength and 4.30c, again terest, attractive orders at fairly 
from No. 22 to attractive prices 
No. 20, involving were common. 
adjustments At one time in> 
: . ‘ a‘ +] . . > 
en ie sade Year’s Sheet Situation Summarized ai ogg oe 
higher prices on eadin interes 
2 P Figures & . 
lighter gages and represent reported its ex- 
. Total per cent Per Per Per i 
OW T 
I gid bya the hot mills of total Month cent of Pro- cent of cent of port bookings * 
heavier. Differ- "a hot mills. m — Sales capacity duction capacity Shipments capacity 25 to 30 per 
Regs . <. Eagssepanege ctober 212,029 68.3 814,598 101.4 801.474 97.2 
ences were grad- “> Sie September 448,147 140.8 307.459 96.2 302,198 94.8 cent greater than 
ually ironed out, 7 ee en August 283,055 88.6 293.708 92.0 281,602 88.2 1925, exclusive 
‘ : ; ess July 352,414 118.6 289,764 77.2 264,025 85.1 : . 
buyers recogniz- Reece June 284.319 89 268.448 84 262,231 82 of tin mill black 
: eg PGs geen May 201,743 64.3 264,541 84.8 267,299 85.1 : 
ing the justice ss. April 249,866 77.1 294.811 91 288,759 89.1 sheets, of which 
of the claims of 12 a March 304,238 89.8 $19,182 94.2 $20,623 94.7 it ships large 
712 sealing february 181,101 99,55! 100.9 290,026 97.6 
producers that wey te January 908,883 «snc 96.803 us... $33,405... tonnages annual- 
many previous 1925 ly to Japan. The 
levels were out 3 ers December 319,504) sun $26,960 _...... 298,579 ssasw year started out 
ine with ro- if Ore November 370,361 eeeads es a 294,660 un ; “4 
of line th p 709 74.8 October 403,491 127.8 848,714 106.4 $32,211 104.8 actively, but buy 
duction cost. The 708 74.9 September 286.029 89.6 295,810 92.7 262,050 82.1 ing slacked in 
Poe a 699 75.6 August 239,492 77.8 270,212 87.2 243,204 18.5 
practice of buy 699 75.38 July 252,871 80.1 246,404 75.5 223,454 70.8 February. It was 
ing material as 699. 75.7 June 286,458 92.8 266,290 88.4 281,006 174.9 spasmodic until 
ri 699 75.4 May 186,588 62.8 260,470 87.0 282,872 77.6 
needed instead of 701 73.3 April 193.949 60.6 280,082 87.5 268,174 82.2 July, when good 
‘ anil 701 73.8 March 263,666 85.2 290,808 90.7 279,487 90.8 
contracting ahead 701 73.5 February 235,980 88.1 283,290 96.5 255,080 89.8 buying set in 
gained new ad- 701 75.6 January 241,040 74.4 $17,424 98.0 288,645 87.6 which was well 
; 1924 scat s 
herents. This 701. 74.4. ~«=December 350,868 111.6 259,794 82.6 229,578 78.0 maintained until 
sna 686 738.5 November 462,709 164.0 224,981 79.7 219.228 17.7 
was started 18 October 921,773 sames 247,222 sans 229,771 saan the October-No- 
to 24 months ago, vember dull au- 
chiefly among tomotive buying. 











Use Heavier Rail 7° 


AIL tonnage placed during 1926 
R reflected a further trend to- 
ward the use of heavier sec- 

tions. This was noted particularly 
ir. the ease of railroads which had 
been using rails weighing 90 pounds 
or less. These have been moving 
toward 100 and 110 pounds, and it 
is estimated this tendency toward 
heavier rails automatically increased 
the rail tonnage placed during the 
year by about 10 per cent. Roads 
which now use the heaviest section, 


127, 1385 and 136 pounds, continue 
to make a large percentage of their 
replacements in these weights. The 
136-pound rail is the heaviest now in 
service and the 140-pound rail which 
was proposed some time ago by the 
American Railway Engineering as- 
sociation has not come into use. 
Most of the rails rolled in 1926 
were in 39-foot lengths. This length, 
as a result of alterations in the rail 
mills, including lengthening of the 
hot-beds, first came into use in 1925. 


Toward Larger Section Is Marked 
Heat Treating on Trial 


Since then the tendency toward the 
longer rail has been rapid. However, 
a good deal of the tonnage continues - 
to be ordered in 33-foot length. 

In an effort to lengthen the life 
of rails and minimize chances of 
failures in service, heat treatment of 
rails has been the subject of con- 
siderable thought. In fact, heat 
treated rails now are in track and 
their performances is being watched. 
The feeling in the industry is that 
heat treatment undoubtedly is de- 
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sirable But that its adoption would 
mean practically the rebuilding of 
existing rail mills, and this would 
mean an outlay of many millions of 


doliars. In this connection, it may bce _1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 192 
an. . $50.00 38.00c 2.75¢ 2.45¢ 3.00c 1.50c 2.15¢ 2.10ec 1.80¢ 1.78¢ 

be stated that never before has such April 1... 55.00 3.00c 2.45¢ 8.25e 2:60c -1.60c 2.25c 1.95e 1.70¢ 1.70¢ 
ealttd: Sialic - gett . uly 1........$70-§80 8.00c 245¢ 8.75¢ 2.20c 1.75¢ 2.25¢ 1.90c 1.70c 1.70¢ 
25 cised as at present in ee Bars 75.00 3.00c 2.45¢ 3.50e 1.65c 2.15c 215c 1.80e 1.60c 1.80¢ 


the manufacture of rails. Great care 
have been exercised in the past year 
in the production of pig iron for rail 
steel, more passes have been pro- 
vided in the mills and a more thor- 
ough inspection than ever before is 
made by manufacturers. 

Despite increasing costs of man- 
ufacture, the price of rails is un- 
changed at $438, base mill, which is 
equivalent to about 1.92c per pound. 


Alloys in Demand 








Light Rail Prices by Quarters, 


Per Pound And Per Gross Ton 


1917-1926 


3 1924 1925 1926 








Two favoring influences in increas- 
ing light rail demands during 1926 
were felt, the hangover from the 1925 
anthracite strike and the British coal 
strike. Both caused increased bi- 
tuminous coal mine operation and need 
for rails. 

Track accessory manufacturers be- 
gan the year with good backlogs, but 


after these had been dissipated spot 
buying prevailed until November- 
December, when railroads entered the 
market for first half needs. Operation 
during the middle quarters at times 
depended largely upon accumulation 
of orders, and was spasmodic. Prices, 
somewhat steady all 


however, were 


year. 


Domestic Makers Cover Ferromanganese 
Market—Prices Hold Steady 




















| es the first was a slump be- 
time since . : cause scattered 
faa begin: Imports and Domestic Production of Manga- a theviens at 
ning of ferro- nese Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ores somewhat lower 
manganese con- a grade ores did 
sumption in this . ~—Production—— ie Imports— - Imports not find ready 
with erromanganese Spiegeleisen Ferromanganese Spiegeleisen Manganese ore a 
country, , 305,000 73,500 +88,108 $367,829 takers. There 
the exception of 260,149 65,747 $77,597 $289,708 were sales at that 
- 199,418 107,135 +47,811 $231,398 , é at 
the emergency 242,450 123,148 91,066 4,668 {206,048 time at 32 to 37 
situation during Ly oa, nee oneet a oye cents per unit. 
. ,Ve vo, sV0t « ‘ . . . 
the war, Brit- 286,365 110,685 59,254 5,234 601,437 However, a limit- 
: 175,009 84,014 33,022 27 333,344 ; : 
ish producers 325.133 303,535 SR aS oes 491,308 ed portion of the 
pid abad ng aa 275,204 187,238 90/928 576,321 pada erage 
. . id, 87,233 ae ~. | <> \egeglletapibiall +e 
tain their share 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 313,985 was bought at 
o rroman- 100,731 76,625 82,997 2,870 283,294 - ae 
f the fe ‘ 119,495 106,980 128,070 77 345,090 less than 38 to 
ganese business 125,378 102,561 99,137 1,015 300,661 40 cents. One 
: : 74,602 104,013 80,268 20,970 176,852 ee ‘ 
here in 1926, This 71.376 153,055 114/298 25,383 242°348 producer, the 
elimination of th 82,209 142,831 88,934 16,921 212,765 Iew Jersey Zinc 
rip moe 40,642 111,376 44,624 4,579 178,203 New Je ge! Zi 
British metal was 55,918 283,430 87,400 48,994 209,021 Co., again sup- 
55,520 244,980 84,359 103,268 221,260 Sa q 
the result of a 62,186 227,797 52,841 55,457 257,033 plied most of the 
war which start- = SE En a ae pore — spiegeleisen used 
P ima ; neludes Spiegeleisen. anganese content. S t 
ed in the fali of in this country 
1925 and was not Some foreign 
settled until about March, 1926. This the present duty became effective material was sold but this was 
was precipitated by the appearance of Sept. 21, 1922. a small percentage of the _ to- 
a new factor, the Bethlehem Steel Co., Nov. 9, 1926, E. J. Lavino & Co. tal. The price was $34, furnace, on 
as a regular manufacturer of ferro- announced $100 duty paid tidewater 19 to 21 per cent grade in carloads, 
manganese for the market. After the for first half of 1927. Since then a_ subject to deductions for tonnages. 
smoke had cleared away, practically substantial portion of first half re- Ferrotungsten appears in the open 


the entire 1926 market requirements 
were found to be on the books of 
three makers, the Electro Metallurgi- 
eal Sales Corp., E. J. Lavino & Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. During 
the year these interests furnished 
about’ 150,000 tons, which is the por- 
tion of the steel industry’s total re- 
quirements of 350,000 tons which is 
not manufactured by such companies 
as Steel corporation subsidiaries and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for their own 
use. 

An outcome of the sharp competi- 
tion was the establishment of $88, 
duty paid, tidewater, as the contract 
price over all of 1926. This is the 
lowest price that has prevailed since 
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quirements has been placed under con- 
tract at this figure, with the same 
three interests which supplied the 
trade in 1926. The Bethlehem and 
Lavino companies make their metal in 
this country while that sold by the 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp. is 
produced in electric furnaces in Can- 
ada and Norway. 

Manganese ore buying in 1926 was 
restrictetd to three consumers, Beth- 
lehem, Lavino and the United States 
Steel Corp. These consumers bought 
their ore largely on eontract. The 
market, as established by these con- 
tracts, was 38 to 40 cents per unit, 
c.if. tidewater, on high-grade 48 per 
cent ore. During the summer there 


market only in a minor way, as the 
user buys ore and has it converted, 
and the ore market, mostly wolframite 
from China, is the real tungsten mar- 
ket. A year ago in a bull market, 
with big sales, the price crossed $12 
a short ton, duty paid. But in late 
January, with users well covered, the 
price began to drop from $12.50 and 
it soon became evident that there had 
been over-speculation among dealers. 
By midsummer distress stocks were 
largely relieved and the price began 
to firm at about $10.50, though buy- 
ing- was moderate. Late in the year 
the European market became more ac- 
tive, with the British coal situation 
looking brighter. 
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Metals Attain Higher Records 


Prices N 


lot Highest in History But Earnings Best—Largest Tonnages Moved of 


Any Year—Plant Operation in Production and Refining Main- 
tained at High Level Through Year 


YEAR of high attainments 
is recorded for nonferrous 


otherwise, the price situation at first 


were being cut, the price eased off 


ot seems not out of line. However, to less than 14.00c. 

oy. metals. Some years have it must be recorded that produc- Probably speculation caused some 
he seen higher prices, even much high- tion of copper, lead, and zine con- trouble and it was periods such as 
on er, yet few have seen more earned tinued to expand. In some periods this that brought copper producers 
es in metals, and none other has seen the business outlook was uncertain, in this country and Europe to organ- 
on such great tonnages moved. and production in this country was ize Copper Exporters Inc. with the 


1] 


Mining and refining plants, not 
only in this country but also all over 
the world, were operated constantly at 
or near capacity, and in a number 
of instances capacities were  in- 
creased. In December it was readily 
seen that mills, foundries and fab- 
ricating plants were carrying light 
inventories and _ producers’ stocks 
changed little from the small figures 
of a year ago, so no doubt was left 
that the big production of metals re- 
flected unusual consumption. 

Use of metals in the past year 
might be called extraordinary since it 
attained a new level, especially in 
the United States. Yet the develop- 
ment was entirely of normal growth, 
and might be exceeded by the world 
figures of a year hence. A _ year 
ago the 1925 totals were the largest 
in most respects up to that time, 
and increases last year were small. 

Prices were profitable, and higher 
than the general averages since the 
post-war boom period, yet copper, 
lead, antimony, and zine sold lower 
this past year than in 1925, while 
aluminum and nickel were steady and 
only tin continued to climb. In 
view of the good market record 


trimmed at times, but it was difficult 
to time output with market psychol- 
ogy. On the other hand, in the 
previous year, when prices of the 
three major nonferrous metals ran 
higher, consumption was growing so 
rapidly that it was necessary to 
dip into stocks to meet shipping re- 
quirements. 

Copper only at the end of the 
year got much away from 14,00c, 
delivered, and even then it did not 
dip as low as in_ several recent 
years. Deliveries by American cop- 
per refineries, representing the great 
bulk of the world’s business in vir- 
gin copper, were well over 1,400,000 
net tons last year. Of this total 
a little less than 40 per cent was 
export, or a somewhat lighter ton- 
nage than in 1925, the record export 
year, while domestic shipments ran 
about 900,000 tons, or nearly 70,000 
larger than in 1925, and that year 
was far above any other. 

The difficult nature of the copper 
market is illustrated by the fact 
that last spring, with domestic con- 
sumption making new records and 
total shipments averaging about 
120,000 tons a month, so that stocks 


hope they would be able to stabilize 
the market somewhat and minimize 
these apparently unjustified breaks. 

Tin continues to be prominently in 
short supply, and while speculation 
causes flights and falls, the more or 
less regularly rising price of the 
past few years is the result of 
mining companies being unable most 
of the time to get supplies up to 
demand. Lead was in this same posi- 
tion for a few years and there was 
talk of a lead famine, but after 
great effort and stimulation of high 
prices, output has been enlarged to 
more than 120,000 tons a month in the 
principal countries, so that the price 
has averaged around 8.50c, New York, 
the past year, compared with over 
9.00c in 1925. 

Zine set up new records of out- 
put and consumption, and the price 
was higher than in other years ex- 
cept 1925, being well over 7.00c, St. 
Louis, for prime western in nearly 
all months. Domestic output of well 
over 600,000 tons was not quite so 
great as in one or two war years, 
but was higher than 1925. World 
output made a new record, ‘probably 
near 1,300,000 tons. 





Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1926 


(Prompt, wholesale lots, cents a pound) . 


Chart of Prices for past years elsewhere in this issue 


Jan, Feb. March April May June 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 





Tin, spot, Straits, New York sen. sssseresees 62.3831 62.197 64.565 63.432 62.54 63.095 68.095 65.288 68.847 70.283 70.708 69.25 


Copper, electrolytic delivered — ....ssseseeveseee 14.065 14.262 14.128 18.962 18.865 14.171 14.171 14.452 14.803 14.127 13.802 13.575 
Zinc, prime western, East St. Louis....... 8.468 7.851 7.10 7.012 6.811 7.427 17.427 17.387 7.423 7.305 17.216 6.975 
Lead, open market, New York ....ssssssserssssere 9.358 9.19 8.477 8.022 7.778 8.571 8.571 8.925 8.784 8.393 8.004 17.925 
Aluminum, 98-99%, delivered®  ..........0sssssss 27.00 27.00 27.00. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Antimony, spot, New YOrk ccccssscsssseeeseere 23.287 21.748 19.82 17.210 11.607 14.559 14.559 15.942 15.481 13.625 13.392 138.75 
Nickel, ingot ....... $5.00 35.00 385.00 85.00 385.00 $5.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 








*Open market. 
¢Only early part of month included. 











Jobbers Were Busy 


REATER sales marked iron and 
(; steel warehouse trading in 1926. 
Some leading jobbers in Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh and the Middle West 
claim that final sales totals for the 
year will approximate or exceed their 


previous high records. Hand-to-mouth 
buying of consumers from mills and 
the consequent necessity for many 
prompt fill-in lots to maintain manu- 
facturing schedules resulted in in- 
creased sales from jobbers’ stocks, 


Sales for Some Thought To Make New High 
Record—Competition Hurt Profits 


Late in the third quarter and early 
in the fourth, when sheet sales in 
the Pittsburgh district were heavy, 
more individual customers were added 
to warehouse books than ever before. 

Although sales in many cases 
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reached new totals, profits did not Chicago district trade was the increas- such as in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
increase in proportion. Competition ing call for higher carbon cold and cut, between New York and Boston 
among warehouses early in the year hot rolled stock, particularly the jobbers. A like condition existed in 
was sharpened by prompt delivery former. This probably was due te territory between Cleveland and Pitts- 
service of mills, the latter often book- more exacting demands by automo- burgh and between Chicago and St. 
ing orders which customarily would tive manufacturers. Louis. Prices generally stiffened in 
be shipped from jobbers’ stocks. This Prices, although variable, showed in- the third and fourth quarters. Changes 
situation was remedied in the last creasing strength as the year pro- in sheet bases by mills were followed 
quarter when mills were able te ac- gressed. Weakness was prevalent in by jobbers in September, and the in- 
cumulate moderate backlogs. the spring months, especially in sheets. crease in mill levels was followed by 
A noticeable development in the Quotations in competitive territory, warehouses in October. 


Hot-Rolled Held Steadily, While 


S C ri p ; | Nn D x IM a N) d Cold-Rolled Varied 


ONTRASTING conditions in below levels quoted by prominent until late October business was un- 

quotations furnished the feature makers in the Pittsburgh district, usually heavy. Then ensued a period 

which commanded most atten- depending upon the desirability of the of inactivity, and operations dropped 
tion during 1926 in connection with order, from size or rolling stand- from an 80 to 85 per cent average 
hot and cold rolled strip steel. All point. maintained through most of the year, 
year the price on the former was Step by step, the quotation moved to 50 to 60 per cent. Producers note 
2.30c for material six inches and downward from 3.90c in January to a widespread desire to depart from 
wider, with 2.50c applying to nar- 3.25c and in some cases to 3.00c quarterly contracts, and since good 
row hoop and band sizes. This re- and under by December. In the deliveries are available, the accepted 
mained unchanged and firm all year, face of such severe competition, some practice is to buy on a monthly 
customers everywhere registering ap- makers were able to retain their basis. So long as users entertain no 
proval by placing orders without regular customers because of the fears concerning their supplies this is 
question, apparently being well sat- quality of their steel, even though likely to continue. 


isfied. On cold strip, however, com- they consistently maintained higher Makers of strip continued to broad- 
petition remained extremely keen prices, such as 3.40c to 3.50c in De- en their market last year. At Chicago 
through the year, due possibly to cember. the rate of increase in capacity for 
the large amount of unoccupied equip- Diversified buying continued prac- both hot and cold rolled exceeded the 


ment. In many cases the lower tically through the year. With the gain in all other finished steel lines 
price started in the Middle West exception of a brief lull in May and and strip intrenched itself as _ the 
among producers who had to pur- a more extended period of dullness leader of the so-called minor markets. 
chase their hot strips. Some decided in October-November, automotive bus- The bulk of the strip tonnage pro- 
early on a policy of collecting tonnage iness was good all year, particularly duced in the Middle West continued to 
backlogs regardless of price. They in the summer. A quick recovery be absorbed by the automotive indus- 
made quotations $1 to $5 per ton took place in June and from then try. 











Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total. Daily Av Total Daily Av 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
anuary 2,641,196 97,822 3,650,845 135,216 3,524,026 130,519 2,517,042 16,809 
mw 2,724,962 113,540 3,177,311 132,388 3,401,760 141,740 1,998,705 83,279 
March 18,552,562 < 142,712 3,727,632 143,370 3,127,481 120,288 3,916,960 145,073 1,794,777 66,473 
OS 3,791,184 145,815 2,631,087 101,196 3,132,458 120,479 1,386,897 53,342 
ee . 3,939,580 145,910 2,266,109 83,930 3,423,178 131,661 1,446,181 §,622 
a ’ "3,617,322 139,128 3,695,352 147.814 2'607.015 104,281 3538-971 136.114 1°146,350 44.090 
July : 3,447,461 137,898 3,731,532 143,520 2,946,465 113,326 3,327,785 127,992 917,824 36,713 
August..... "*" 37663405 135,682 3:695,632 136.875 3225942 124,075 3°562,411 137,016 1,300°199 48/156 
September. . ; ; 3,486,337 139,453 3,832,228 153,289 3,561,365 136,97¢ 1,342,092 1,619 
October......... 3,931,681 145,618 4,017,435 148,794 3,580,873 137,726 1,847,139 71,044 
November............. 3,713,889 142,842 3,668,164 141,083 > 10,062,540 { 96,755 3,132,891 120,496 1,896,483 72,942 
Decembcer.... . 3,206,543 128,262 3,586,125 143,445 2,778,714 106,87 1,630,395 62,707 
ea wee 43,619,200 *140,255 43,051,022 *138,428 33,694,795 *108.343 40,881,392 *131,030 19,224,084 *61,814 
*Average. 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 1,891,857 72,764 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 13 4,193,281 155,307 4,150.469 159,633 
february. 2,071,772 86,324 3,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 15 3,752,352 156,348 3,801,776 158,40 
March 2,814,667 104,247 4,066,680 150.618 4,206,699 16 4,194,340 161,321 4,488,362 166,236 
April 2,902,240 116,090 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 12 3,583,676 137,834 4,123,941 158,613 
May 3,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,77 3,454,971 132,883 3,945,336 151,744 
June 3,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 3,204,451 123,248 3,750.653 144,256 
July.. 2,952,806 118,112 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,651,055 140,055 
August 2,629,256 97,380 3,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 4,004,583 154,022 
September. ' 2,818,261 108,395 3,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 3,489,565 134,214 3.930.675 151,180 
October. . At 3,410,265 131,164 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 4,092,548 157,406 
November. .. ivs'33 3,430,309 131,935 3,134,321 120,551 3,121,149 124,846 3,902,900 156,116 3,722,119 143,158 
December....... ‘ 3,300,416 132,017 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137,279 3,970,918 152,728 
Mai. 50,246 « ...-.-- 34,568,418 *111,511 43,485,665 *139,825 36,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 43,661,517 *153,198 
*Average. 
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Finished Steel Products in Net Tons, Pig Iron and Billets in Gros 


Monthly Iron and Steel Prices For Nine Years and Co 
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GOVERNMENT PRICES 





Per Ton with Dates of Announcement 





























1921 
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No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron, Chicago._______$33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 


$34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 


$33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
$32 Furnace, April 1, 1918 


Basic Pig Iron, Valley. 


$33 Furnace, Oct, 1, 1918 


Southern No, 2 Pig Iron, Birmingham._—__$33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 


Oct, 23, 1917 


$34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 


—___— $47.50 


Open Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, — 
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SOUTHERN NO. 2 PIG IRON, BIRMINGHAM 
OPEN HEARTH BILLETS, PITTSBURGH 


| 
NO. 2 FOUNDRY, PIG IRON CHICAGO 
STEEL BARS, PITTSBURGH_ _ _ 


BASIC PIG IRON, 
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> Years and Comparison With 1913 


Pig Iron and Billets in Gross Tons 





19 














GOVERNMENT PRICES 


*r Ton with Dates of Announcement 





Iron, Chicago.______$33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
$34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 

iy. —— . —— $33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
$32 Furnace, April 1, 1918 
$33 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 

Iron, Birmingham.____$33 Furnace, Sept. 24, 1917 
$34 Furnace, Oct. 1, 1918 








Pittsburgh, - $47.50 Oct. 23, 1917 






























































































































































IN GROSS TONS 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
RS 396,657 1968 S35 ta times ..- 1,100,893 3,573,863 
Ma da an ate 5 457,738 oo ee eee coe + Rees 4,000,193 
| Ly saan siete : 417,711 Lee. vc eee gue 1,339,284 4,085,041 
| See ‘ 374,804 ABP aS: eae ee « 1 eee 3,670,567 
1. gS ee ee ar ; 496,952 () sg cele Peete Ra 3,687,522 
1860 . ve 572,713 ROT Sse cp tie ce a ee 5,273,010 
eee ; 478,809 Sg SER Naya ...+» 1,886,479 5,900,914 
RON os pee 3 |, par) (ao hea Wier M2 He 5,955,105 
1863 .. ; ; 656,785 BIG ji el, keke eke. eee 7,028,374 
See eb a fers . 798,342 ise? . : ; BRE. We 8,574,558 
RES es oe vast 4 597,536 i oy ie de i shies. ae ,702, 
DS cee 2 ASFA STS < MEER IE RR 8,619,379 
1867 ica: 997,576 1880 3,355,228 6,737,713 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
—Stacks— Output——- —Stacks— Output —Stacks— ——Output——-_ —-Stacks— ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av.daily 1908 1909 1910 
1907 No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total Av. daily 
January .........00 876 311 2,174,801 70,155 898 139 1,081,813 34,897 406 234 1,787,473 67,683 416 811 2,599,995 83,871 
February 808 2,047,036 73,109 401 150 1,086,809 37,476 407 233 1,682,470 60,088 417 811 2,429,625 86,768 
March 804 2,186,709 70,539 898 154 1,229,856 89,672 406 229 1,822,024 58,7938 417 810 2,588,736 83,508 
April 827 2,226,708 74,223 398 146 1,155,122 38,504 406 224 1,731,406 67,687 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 
May g 829 2,291,030 73,904 896 145 1,168,002 87,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 279 2,874,802 (76,607 
JUNE]  ccoee 841 2,237,420 74,580 895 154 1,106,300 86,876 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 
PME: incieesiocheeian 335 2,253,248 72,685 3897 166 1,228,604 389,62 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 420 254 2,158,124 69,617 
August 829 2,243,656 12,376 399 181 1,366,019 44,065 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 
September ........ 899 829 2,174,148 12,471 899 189 1,416,252 47,208 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 420 284 2,048,461 68,282 
October 814 2,359,690 17,119 400 200 1,573,824 50,764 413 809 2,589,681 83,538 421 230 2,086,205 67,297 
November 226 1,820,558 60,685 402 212 1,582,314 52,744 414 811 2,532,740 84,425 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 
December 154 1,234,733 39,830 403 221 1,723,664 55,602 416 3814 2,682,702 86,539 421 193 1,779,899 57,416 
TOOL * -\.citlacene 25,249,732 *69,177 15,718,579 %42,947 25,825,099 *69,383 26,845,902 *73,550 
1911 1912 1913 1914 
January 1,766,658 66,985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
February 1,781,285 638,617 422 235 2,098,796 172,372 423 806 2,578,670 92,095 423 219 1,888,607 67,460 
March 2,165,764 69,863 420 287 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 2382 2,341,551 75,534 
April ..... 2,044,904 68,163 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
BRS tint 1,871,888 60,367 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
June 1,773,282 59,109 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 422 2838 2,616,883 87,229 422 198 1,904,566 63,486 
pS ee 1,776,108 57,294 422 245 2,402,567 77,502, 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 638,075 
August 1,921,832 61,995 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
September 1,973,918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,187 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
October 2,092,061 67,486 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 °244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 67,007 
November 1,999,100 66,637 423 289 2.639562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 150 1,501,269 60,042 
December 2,032,801 65,558 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
UE © Secuicaeas 23,198,601 *63,558 29,325,513 %80,124 80,652,767 *83,980 22,970,926 %62,934 
1915 1916 1917 1918 
JONUSPY © ccciocn 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 3804 8,171,878 102,319 422 310 38,159,839 101,930 435 294 2,403,227 17,523 
February. ....c.c.+-+ 421 179 1,666,592 69,521 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 422 317 2,649,985 94,641 4385 319 2,318,242 82,723 
March. veccsssssssosees 421 190 2.046.280 66,009 422 815 8,827,630 107,343 428 331 8,255,818 105,026 488 8388 3,209,996 103,548 
eT < dicteameonas 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 820 8,225,496 107.517 425 $833 3,328,061 110,936 487 3851 8,273,355 109,112 
ne TN 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 423 821 8,364,584 108,635 425 840 3,418,677 110,119 487 360 38,451,884 111,351 
NE  cietiete ceteastcl 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 $825 8,213,818 107,127 427 347 38,260,234 108,675 437 353 8,316,148 110,538 
July eee 421 284 2,563,311 82,687 419 816 8,221,127 103,907 429 351 3,837,442 107,659 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
August . 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 317 8,197,838 103,156 481 357 3,288,970 104,483 439 3871 3,878,479 108,988 
September ». 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 326 8,208,041 106,935 481 $842 8,140,742 104,691 438 864 38,413,223 118,774 
October __...... . 420 276 8,120,340 100,656 419 828 3,508,180 113,167 433 854 3,296,286 106,332 437 364 3,482,392 112,336 
November ........ 421 285 8,035,235 101,174 420 $822 8,317,805 110,593 434 844 3,198,597 106,620 4387 860 38,847,844 111,596 
December _ ........ 421 295 8,201,605 103,278 422 309 3,184,178 102,716 485 321 2,885,380 93,077 485 351 3,434,114 110,778 
| Aenea 29,573,161 *81,022 89,019,123 *106,609 $8,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
JTANUBTY —rscecoveee 485 830 8,806,279 106.654 4382 285 $8,012,873 97,172 486 184 2,414,753 177,895 430 127 1,645,804 63,090 
February _ ......... 435 811 2,948,347 105,120 432 805 2,984,257 102,904 4386 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 189 1,630,180 58,220 
March 8,088,023 99,614 483 815 8,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 
April .... 2,474,874 82,479 483 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
May  ....... 2,107,729 67,991 483 297 2,991,825 96,510 486 $0 1,215,272 39,202 427 176 2,309,348 74,495 
June ..... 2,114,028 70,467 4383 802 3,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 385,466 427 191 2,862,455 78,748 
Zee “ 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 8,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,408,080 17,517 
August. 2,742,081 88,453 434 806 8,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 30,802 427 143 1,810,665 68,408 
September 2,480,790 82,692 434 3817 38,124,808 104,143 435 84 985,795 82,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
October 1,864,424 60,142 485 290 8,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 389,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 
November _........ 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 485 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 
December _........ 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 62,992 428 253 3,088,520 99,468 
Tes sce 30,578,730 *83,777 86,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 %45,223 26,850,844 *73,563 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
JANUBTY —crcvcecerers 428 261 8,228,226 104,136 414 248 8,015,480 97.273 411 251 8,372,207 108,781 885 225 38,819,789 107,089 
February ............ 424 278 2,998,918 106,925 414 263 8,078,619 105,987 411 256 8,214,067 114,788 382 223 2,928,850 104,428 - 
PEO OTE > cccpscisvcthte 424 295 38,523,595 118,664 410 269 8,465,389 111,787 410 246 38,571,422 115,207 877 285 8,458,171 111,554 
ADPTE: « secceccennsetittly 423 811 8,546,308 118,210 410 234 8,226,107 107,537 409 221 8,211,235 107,041 876 237 3,488,805 114,627 
TEE dilaensiceicescabeen 428 3822 3,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,933,907 94,642 376 229 3,477,820 112,187 
MN.” Masicnbietooane 424 822 38,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 899 191 2,679,045 89,301 872 220 38,232,478 107,749 
July... . 418 299 38,684,677 118,860 41i 145 1,783,457 657,531 896 188 2,665,262 85,976 3872 217 3,224,663 104,021 
August ....... . 418 270 8,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 391 192 2,707,171 87,328 872 215 38,200.723 103,249 
September ........ 418 254 8,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 887 200 2,725,885 90,862 871 216 3,163,269 105,442 
SPO Giciniteene 418 245 8,142,642 101,875 411 182 2,461,727 179,410 386 209 3,017,889 97,351 873 218 8.321.177 107.134 
November ........... 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 38,023,257 100,775 874 216 38,237,992 107,933 
December ........... 418 231 2,912,527 93,952 411 229 2,956,389 95 %67 385 234 3,249,057 104,808  — neces  sevese 
"ID Snlveineceis 40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 $2,760,745 *107,763 
*Average 
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Market History Toldby Prices 
Ores and Alloys 


Per Gross Ton 





Spiegeleisen, 1915-1926 


At Producers’ Furnaces 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Jec. 

1926 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $38.75 $37.00 

' 1925. 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 32.25 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
' 1924. 39.00 39.00 38.00 36.00 36.75 36.00 35.00 32.50 32.00 31.00 31.75 31.00 
: 1923. 34.00 35.75 37.95 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 43.50 40.00 39.00 38.00 
' 1922 25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 37.00 38.00 37.75 36.80 35.50 
' 1921.. 46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26.20 25.25 24.85 25.00 25.00 
' 1920 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 80.00 74.35 57.90 
1919 *67 .50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 *31.35 *27.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 39.00 

1918 59.00 59.00 65.50 *70.00 *71.00 *75 00 *75_00 *75.00 «75 O() *75.00 *75 00 *72.50 

1917 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 73.50 63.25 60.00 

1916 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 

25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


' 1915. 25 
*Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. All other prices apply to 20 per 
cent metal. 


| Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent 1916-1926 


; Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
' 1926 $35.00 $35.50 $36.00 $34.40 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 $33.25 $24.00 $34.00 
1925 39.50 39.50 39.50 37.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 33.50 34.25 35.00 
' 1924 41.50 42.50 42.25 41.50 40.30 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
' 1923 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 41.50 41.50 
' 1922 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
| 1921 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 52.50 57.50 
1920 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
' 1919 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49.75 54.75 58.50 
' 1918 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 $5.00 55.00 55.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
; 1917 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 95.00 55.00 55.00 
: 1916 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 2.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 30.50 34.60 42.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent 1916-1926 
' Jan et March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
| 1926 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 $85.00 
1925 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
1924 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 4.50 74.50 74.50 75.00 75.00 82.50 
1923 85.00 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82. 50 82.50 82. 50 82.50 80 00 75.00 
1922 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 $7.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 70.00 82.50 82.50 
1921 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
1920 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 80.00 
1919 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 100.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
1918 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 170.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
1917 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
1916 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 94.25 5.00 95.00 
Ferrochrome, 4-6 Per Cent 1918-1926 
Per Pound of Metallic Chromium Contained 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sey Oct Nov. Dec 
1926 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 $11.50 
1925 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
1924 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
1923. 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1922 14.50 i2.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
1921 17.50 17.25 17a 16.25 16.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1920 22.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 21.50 20.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
1919 41.00 32.50 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 28.00 
1918. s28 . 44.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Ferromanganese, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1914-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1926 $119.79 $119.79 $102.29 $92.79 $92.79 $92.79 $92.79 $92.79 $92.79 $99.79 $104.79 $104.79 
1925 116.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 
1924 113.79 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.79 110.79 98.79 97.79 104.79 107.29 109.79 
1923 109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 129.79 129.79 122.29 122.29 114.79 112.79 113.79 113.79 
1922 61.90 65.32 67.82 69.07 te.92 72.82 72.29 72.29 T80.59 105.47 104.92 104.92 
1921 101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70.75 64.75 61.65 60.00 60.00 
1920 146.00 160.00 172.00 200.00 200.00 198.00 190.00 193.75 172.40 156.40 153.00 120.00 
a eS *212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110.00 111.75 111.00 110.00 105.00 110.00 110.00 121.00 
1918. . 250.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *236.00 
Es 175.00 192.50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400.00 387.50 380.00 300.00 247.50 242.50 
**1916 : 139.88 215.13 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173.18 167.67 160.00 155.00 162.50 
1915.. 68 .00 78.80 95.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101.36 110.00 109.64 100.42 103.04 
EOE. 5. 43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 70.80 67.85 68.00 


*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. All other prices in above table were based 
on’80 per cent metal. 
C +Duty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21. 
**Quotations seaboard to Jan., 1917, delivered Pittsburgh thereafter. 
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Market History —— 


Ferrotungsten, 1918-1926 


Per Pound of Metallic Tungsten Contained 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1926 $1.14 $1.14 $1.14 $1.09 $1.08 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
1925 0.86 88 0.93 1.02 1.00 1.01 1.07 1.07 1.10 1.11 
1924. 0.87 0.86 0.88 0.90 0.91 0.90 0.89 0.87 0.87 0.87 
1923 0.87 0.87 0.89 0.90 0.92 0.92 0.95 0.88 0.87 0.87 
1922 0.42 0.37 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.85 
192%: 0.65 0.57 0.57 0.47 0.47 0.50 0.50 0.47 0.36 0.36 
1920. 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.07 1.12 1.10 1.10 0.95 
1919, 2.35 2.35 2.07 73> 1.40 1.32 1.30 1.22 1.25 1.25 
1918 1.95 2.72 1.98 2.32 2.26 2.23 2,35 2:35 2.32 2.55 

Manganese Ore, 1915-1926 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, c.i.f. North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. 
1926 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 $30.70 
1925. 32.20 32.70 33.20 33.20 32.70 32.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.70 
1924 31.20 32.7 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.70 30.20 30.20 30.20 
1923 29.45 29.45 31.70 33.20 32.70 32.98 32.95 32.95 31.70 31.70 
1922 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.75 *14.35 25.50 
1921 18.75 17.50 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
1920 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 
1919 55.50 38.75 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 $8.25 30.00 27.50 
1918 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 
1917 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 
1916. 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 

*After Sept., 1922, duty Ic per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton 50 per cent ore. 
Pig | 
Per Gross Ton 
. . . 
Basic, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1902-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1926 $21.76 $21.26 $22.76 $21.56 $21.01 $20.76 $20.46 $19.76 $19.96 $20.86 
1925 23.66 23.76 23.16 21.96 20.66 19.96 19.76 19.76 20.06 20.56 
1924 23.16 23.76 23.46 23.46 22.46 21.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 
1923 27.67 27.87 31.57 32.77 31.57 29.12 26.92 26.77 26.77 25.52 
1922 20.31 19.81 19.86 22.21 26. 4¢€ 26.96 26.76 27.96 34.27 32.37 
1921 31.46 28.71 26.56 24.81 23.96 23.16 20.81 20.96 21.56 21.16 
1920 39.20 43.65 44.40 44.40 44.65 45.15 47.40 49.40 50.45 47.21 
1919. 31.00 31.40 30.35 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 
1918. 33.95 33.95 33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 34.40 
1917. 30.95 30.95 32.85 39.20 42.14 50.20 53.20 52.75 43.95 33.95 
1916 19.20 18.77 19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 20.83 
1915 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 15.95 
1914 13.42 14.09 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.75 
1913 17.40 17.29 17.03 16.77 16.15 15.46 15.25 15.07 15.09 14.85 
1912 13.28 13.30 13.44 14.00 13.00 13.40 14.40 14.85 15.33 16.95 
1911 14.40 14.46 14.46 14.46 14.32 14.12 ° 13.77 13.90 13.70 13.42 
1910 17.90 17.77 17.20 16.65 16.20 15.70 15.27 14.95 14.70 13.96 
1909 16.75 16.50 16.00 15.75 15.00 15.50 15.75 17.00 18.00 18.50 
1908 17.25 16.90 16.90 16.50 16.40 16.25 16.00 15.90 15.50 15.10 
1907. 23.05 22.85 22.85 22.85 23.65 24.15 23.25 22.20 21.40 20.65 
1906. 18.20 17.95 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.85 17.95 18.40 18.95 20.70 
1905 16.75 16.35 16.15 16.10 16.10 15.55 14.90 15.20 15.75 16.20 
1904 13.70 13.35 13.73 13.95 13.35 12.50 12.20 12.60 12.50 12.90 
1903 21.80 22.10 21.95 21.45 20.20 20.00 19.40 16.20 16.85 15.95 
1902 20.60 17.00 17.35 18.35 16.60 21.50 21.45 21.45 21.50 21.55 

. . 
Bessemer, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1895-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1926 $22.76 $22.76 $22.76 $21.56 $21.01 $20.76 $20.46 $19.76 $19.96 $20.86 
1925 24.66 24.66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 21.56 
1924 24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.06 23.26 21.66 21.76 21.76 21.76 
1923 29.27 29.57 31.67 2674 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.27 
1922 yi ey 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 35.12 
1921 33.96 30.96 28.96 27 .46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 
1920 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 
1919 33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 p> Bi 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 
1918 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1917. 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 
1916 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 
1915 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 
1914 15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 
1913 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 
1912 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 17.75 
1911 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.39 
1910 19.90 19.42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15.90 15.90 
1909 17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 
1908 19.00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.73 16.11 15.90 15.48 
1907. 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 22.80 
1906 17.32 17.29 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 17.57 17.96 18.44 20.06 
1905. 16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16.50 
1904. 13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 13.35 
1903. 22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 15.85 
1902. 16.70 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 21.95 
1901. 13.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 15.90 
1900. 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 
1899 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24.00 
1898 9.90 10.15 10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 10.30 
1897 10.50 10.65 10.50 10.00 939 9.35 9.00 9.05 10.00 10.25 
1896 12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 11.50 
1895 10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 15.75 


Nov. 
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Market History a 
a 
Malleable, f.o.b. Valley, 1913-1926 
Jan Fe March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $19.30 $19.00 $18.00 $17.80 $17.50 $17.70 $18.35 $19.75 B1' 
1925 ro ORY 22.25 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 ‘3 80 "1 35 "30 35 34 8 
1924 22.00 23.00 22.50 22.20 21.30 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 20.50 
1923 27.25 27.25 29.20 31.00 0.20 28.25 25.50 4.70 24.60 ee 2040 22.00 
1922 19.45 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
192 32.25 28.75 26.40 24.90 23.75 22.60 20. 40 20.00 20.40 20. 20 20.00 20.00 
1920 38.95 41.60 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40 40 36.00 
1919 31 50 31 50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.75 31.75 36.40 
1918 33.50 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917 31.00 33.50 36.00 39_00 42.70 50.10 53.00 54.00 49.60 34.25 7: 50 3380 
1916 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18. 5¢ 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 2585 30.75 
1915 12.75 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
1914 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 Fae f- 12.75 
1913 17.25 17.20 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 
7 
No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Valley, 1904-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July ug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $19.30 $19.00 $18.00 $17.80 $17.50 $17.70 $18.35 $19 60 ) 
1925 22.25 22.00 21.25 20.20 18.85 18.50 18.50 18.75 t 20 er 40 “0 00 5 
1924 22.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20.90 19.50 19.00 19.25 19.50 19.50 19.60 2050 
1923 27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 5.60 24.70 24.75 2340 2200 22°00 
1922 20.05 19.20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 14.20 31.00 5 25 31.85 28.40 25 00 
1921 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20. 30 20.10 21.20 1.20 20.05 20 (35 
1920 40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 $5.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38°15 
1918 33 00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 yo 34 25 37.20 39.90 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.90 18 75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.6 20.75 26.10 31.30 
1915 13.25 13.25 13.25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 14.85 15.80 17.50 
1914 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13.10 12.90 13.05 
1913 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
1912 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
1911 13.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
1910 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
1909 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15.35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
1508 16.3 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.3 15.10 15.00 14.60 14.20 15.50 15 50 
4 1907 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
1906 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.6 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
1905 16. 50 16.15 16.00 16.15 15.75 14.3 14. 35 14.55 14.75 15.65 16.85 17.25 
1904 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 12.15 11. 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 
No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Chicago, 1895-1926 
Jan Fet Marcl April May Jun Tul Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $23.00 $23.00 $23.0 $22.00 $21.65 S71 1 $?1.0 £?1 00 $71 00 £91 00 9 0) 271 00 
1925 23.80 24.00 24.00 22. 6f 21.25 20.25 20. 30 "20 5 ch 10 7} 6 a H me et 00 
1924 23.70 24. 4¢ 24.50 24.40 22 80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 1050 1.00 12 oF 
1923 28.80 29.7 31.25 2.50 Ye 1.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 5 6 23 30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18. 9 20.00 20. 5{ 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 3? 00 . 7s 30 60 42°00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.0 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.00 42 25 43 00 43.00 43.00 43 0 44.40 16 00 46.00 46. Of 42.40 6.50 
1919 31.00 31.00 29 5 2¢ 2 26.7 26.75 26.75 26.75 1.75 31.75 38.30 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33 OF 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 30 00 31.25 35 7 39.25 43.20 51.00 $$ 00 SS 00 49 50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Edy + 50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 19.15 25.00 9 («95 
915 3.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.4 13.80 14 5 7 1 12 00 
1914 14.25 14.20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14. 0 14.00 13.65 3 50 ¥ i ¢ 00 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.70 16.10 15. 2¢ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 
1912 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 15.30 16.35 17.30 17.8 18.00 
1911 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14. 5¢ 14.50 14.00 14.00 
1910 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.7 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.0 16.00 16.00 
1909 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.2 16.40 16.90 17 18.20 18.8 19.0 19.00 
1908 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.7 16. 5( 16.75 iy 
190 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 2? 60 20. 6 19.00 
1906 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18 0 18 ) 19.7 21.50 26.5 97 OO 
1905 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.2 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 17.55 18.90 19 50 
1904. 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13. 34 13.35 13.4( 13.70 15.60 16.60 
1903 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.7¢ 20.50 1 ( 17.50 16.85 15.90 14.50 14.30 
1902 15. 8 16.75 18.60 19.7 he i 22.51 23.40 24.65 a ie 8 27.45 2 0 25.40 
1901 14.60 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.50 15. 5( 15.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
1900 24.50 24.50 23.75 23.25 22.0 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 14.00 14.25 14.60 
1899 11.25 12.00 14.25 15.00 >.2 17.00 17.0 20.00 22.00 23.00 23.50 24.50 
1898 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11. 0¢ 11.0 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
189 11.00 10.7 10.75 10.75 I 10.00 10 .{ 10.00 » 10 10.75 10.75 10.50 
1896 13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 11.2 1.2 11.20 10.80 10.75 11.10 11.25 
1895 » 75 eee » 75 10.00 10.25 10.7 2 ) 13.50 1 0 14. 5¢ 14.50 14.00 
. 2 
Southern No. 2, f.o.b. Birmingham, 1904-1926 
Jar Fet Marc! April Ma June July Aug Sept Oc Nov Dec. 
1926 $22.75 $22.00 $2? 00 $2? 00 $22 00 $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $20.80 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
1925... 20.10 20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 18. 5¢ 19.50 21.00 ‘'21.20 
1924 21.60 23.00 23.00 22. 2( 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.51 17.90 19.50 
1923 23.30 24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20.20 19.25 21.00 
1922 16.15 19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 79 $0 
1921 33.75 27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21 0 20.25 l O00 19.00 19.00 18.25 17 00 
1920 38.20 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
1919. 31.00 31.00 30.00 26 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30) 6S 35.15 
1918. 33.50 33.50 33.50 3.50 SO 33.50 33.50 3 50 3 sO S25 35.25 35 95 
1917.. 23.00 24.50 28.00 5. 80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33 5 3350 3350 
1916... 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
1915 9 $0 1 sO ) 40 ) 5 ) 75 7 Ss ) 60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
1914 10.50 10.50 10.60 10. S¢ 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 1.90 9 50 
1913 13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 ae 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
1912 10.00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 13.75 13.50 
1911 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
1910 14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1909 13.00 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
1908 12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 
1907 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.00 14.90 
1906 14.00 14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14,15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
1905.... 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 14.00 14.00 
1904. . ; 9.75 9.50 1.70 10.00 65 15 9.15 9°50 9°50 10.65 12.75 13.05 
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Market History — 
Malleable, f.o.b. Chicago, 1913-1926 


Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1926. . $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 $22.00 $21.65 $21.10 $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 
A925. » 24.00 24.00 24.00 22.70 21.25 20.25 20.50 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 
1924.. 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21.00 22.00 
1923.. 28.80 29.75 31:25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922, 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.25 
21... 33 23 9.00 26.25 24.7 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.20 21.00 20.00 
1920. . 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.50 46.50 43,00 37.50 
APIS: 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 38.80 
1918.. 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 
ee te 30.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
1915. 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 17.40 18.00 
1914 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15,00 15.00 15.00 14.40 


No. 2X Foundry, Delivered, Philadelphia, 1910-1926 


Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $24. 2€ $24.01 $23.26 $23.26 $23.01 $22.76 $22.26 $22.01 $22.26 $22.51 $23.51 $23.76 
1925 25.61 25.26 24.51 23.16 21.76 21.51 21.26 21.76 21.8 22.61 24.01 24.26 
1924 24.26 24.26 24.13 23.73 22.60 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.36 22.98 24.88 
1923 29.56 30.10 32.00 2 ee) 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 23.00 24.26 
1922 21.55 21.35 23.60 23.75 25.60 27.20 27.90 32.15 34.25 33.00 30.50 28.45 
1921 35.00 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 22.50 22.10 
1920 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.50 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.65 46.75 38.95 
1919 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.5 29.60 29.95 32.00 35.85 40.75 
1918. 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 39.15 
1917. 30.50 31.75 36.50 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1916 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
1915. 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 19.25 
1914. 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15 
1912 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
1911 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.85 14.75 
1910 19.00 18.40 18.25 a7. 75 17.25 16.75 16:00 16.00 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 

Basic, Delivered, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1926 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $22.75 $22.50 $22.20 $21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.00 $21.00 $20.76 $21.00 $22.50 $22.75 
1925 24.25 24.20 24.05 22.65 21.45 21.50 21.50 20.55 20.50 20.50 22.70 23.00 
1924 22.50 22.50 21.50 21.35 20.75 20.60 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.46 22.50 
1923 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 at, ae 25.10 25.10 24.00 22.60 23.30 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.°0 21.70 24.55 25.25 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 28.00 27.65 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.50 20.50 20.50 20.25 
1920 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 7.45 51.15 50.75 44.55 34.75 
1919. 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 21.9 33.00 35.75 
1918 33.90 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 32.90 32.50 32.50 32.90 36. 60 36.90 36.90 
1917 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
1915 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 18.00 
1914 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 14.25 
1912 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 18.60 18.25 
1911 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.25 
1910 18.75 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1909 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 18. 36 18.15 

. 
Southern Ohio No. 2, f.o.b. Ironton, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $21.40 $20.60 $21.00 $20.40 $20.00 $19.50 $19.50 $19.90 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
1925 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 19.50 18.75 19.00 19.35 19.50 19.60 21.00 21.00 
1924 22.90 24.00 23.50 23.00 22.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.90 22.00 
1923 27.90 28.40 30.75 31.00 31.00 28.25 26.50 26.00 24.90 23.90 22.50 22.50 
1922 19.60 19.15 19.00 20.30 22.70 yA. fie 24.15 27.00 33.75 32.40 29.25 27.00 
1921 34.60 30.00 27.50 25.85 24.50 22.80 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 20.50 20.00 
1920 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 44.00 37.25 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 31.75 36.55 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 30.00 30.75 35.80 37.75 41.20 7.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.45 18.40 18.15 19.40 24.00 30.00 
1915 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.65 14.20 14.90 16.15 17.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.65 12.65 
1913 17.90 17.50 17.20 16.85 16.20 15.90 15.40 15.20 15.20 14.75 14.7 13.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Delivered, Chicago, 1907-1926 


Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $29.04 $27.04 $27 .04 $27.04 
1925 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1924 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29. 04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1923 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 28.65 29.04 
1922 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 36.15 36.15 
1921 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34.30 33.25 32.50 32.25 31.50 
1920 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 58.30 58.50 58.50 53.50 
1919 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 31.75 32.75 32.75 33.15 35.50 41.00 
1918 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 
1917 33.75 34.50 Se 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
1916 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 31.75 
1915 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
1914 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.73 ARP SS 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
1913 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18 00 16.75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
1912 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1911 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 
1910 19.50 19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.00 17.50 
1509 19.50 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 oe 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 
1908. 22.80 21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
1907 25.50 26.75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.40 27.10 27.00 26.75 26.10 25.25 23.50 
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Market History — 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Del. Eastern Pennsylvania, 1911-1926 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1926 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $24.76 $24.26 $24.26 $24.26 $24.51 $24.76 $25.76 $25.76 
1925. 26.76 26.76 26.76 26.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.01 24.51 24.76 24.76 
1924 27.76 27.76 26.76 26.86 27.26 27.26 27.26 26.26 26.26 26.26 26.76 29.79 
1923. 29.75 31.35 35.45 35.45 35.80 34.80 33.80 32.80 30.50 30.50 30.00 29.76 
1922 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
1921.. 47.70 46.80 46.80 44.15 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 35.30 
1920. 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 *65 30 *65.30 
1919. 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 40.35 43.00 47.50 
1918. 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
1917 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 $5.50 55.50 
1916. 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
1915 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
1914 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
1913 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
i912 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 24.00 24.50 
1911 21.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 1.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.25 19.50 19.25 
*Nominal 
No. 2X Foundry, f.o.b. Buffalo, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb Marcl April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
1926 $21.50 $21.50 $21.50 $21.50 $21.25 $20.50 $19.80 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
1925 23.50 22.75 22.50 20.90 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 21.25 21.50 
1924 23.10 22.75 22.00 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 9.50 19.60 20.90 22.00 
1923 28.00 28.50 29.40 30.10 29 80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23.00 20.70 22.00 
1922. 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 29 69g 31.50 27.85 26.00 
1921 33.75 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.25 21.05 20.40 20.00 20.00 
1920 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 §1.25 51.25 46.00 48.25 
1919 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 34.45 39.50 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
1917 35.00 35.00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 $4.00 49.05 33.50 33. SO 33.50 
1916 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 26.65 33.65 
1915 13.15 13.05 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 12.45 13.10 
1913 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.2 14.00 14.00 14.00 

9 ft >. . > 

No. 2X f.o.b. Virginia Furnace, 1911-1926 

Jan Feb. March April M Ju Jul Aug Sept. O N Dex 
1926 $23.50 $23.25 $23.25 $23.25 $23.00 $23.00 $22.75 $22.75 $23.00 $22.50 $22.75 $23.00 
1925 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.90 23.35 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.30 
1924 25.00 25.75 26.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
1923 27.50 27.50 28.25 29.25 28.60 28.00 27.25 26.25 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 
1922 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.85 23.50 24.50 26.00 26.00 33.00 33.00 31.40 a7 49 
1921 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 23.25 22.80 22.50 
1920 41.25 42.75 43.25 44.25 45.75 46.25 46.75 49.25 50.25 49.75 45.75 42.05 
1919 35.25 33.00 31.55 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.25 29.25 30.35 33.40 38.25 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 38.00 38.00 
1917 26.50 28.25 34.25 32. 30 41.00 46.50 52.25 5$1.°0 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916. 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
1915. 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
1914 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.75 
1912 12.25 12.25 12.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 14.00 14.50 15.50 16.00 16.00 
1911 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 ‘2.25 12.25 12.25 

Semifinished Material 

Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 
. . 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $35.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
1925 37.40 37.60 37.75 35.80 35.35 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1924 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
1°23 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
1922 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
1921 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 39.00 29.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 65.00 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 8.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
1918 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1917 62.50 64.85 69. 30 75.20 88.65 15.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 $8.75 47.50 47.50 
1916. . 34.05 35.50 1.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 53.10 59 50 
1915 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 27.10 30.75 
1914 20.00 20.90 21.05 21.05 20. Of 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 19.25 18.85 
1913 28.90 28.90 29.00 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 21.10 20.10 
1912 20.00 20.00 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.25 22.40 23.75 25.70 26.75 27.00 
1911 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 19.70 19.25 
1910 27.87 27.50 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 23.00 23.00 
1909 25.00 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 27.50 27.50 
1908 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
1907 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 28.00 28.00 
1906 27.00 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 29.00 29.75 
1905 21.00 24.90 24.60 25.50 23.56 22.00 22.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 26.30 26.50 
1904 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 21.00 21.00 
1903 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 27.00 26.50 23.50 23.00 
1902 28.05 29.80 31.35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 29.00 29.25 
1901 19.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 28.25 27.60 
1500 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 19.30 19.75 
1899 16.75 18.25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 36.00 35.00 
1898 5.00 15.00 15.25 45.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 15.25 16.00 
1897 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 15.75 15.00 
1896 17.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19,75 19.90 19.75 19.60 20.25 20.00 17.00 
1895 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 19.50 17.00 
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Market History — 
Open-hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, 1910-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $35.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
1925 37.75 37.65 37.75 35.80 35.40 33.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1924 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
1923 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
yo) ae 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
1921 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 29.00 29.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
1918 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1917 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 47.50 47.50 
1916 34.75 35.00 40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
1915 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 28.00 30.20 
1914 20.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
1913 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20.00 
1912 19.75 19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 21.25 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 28.00 
1911 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 19.50 19.75 19.25 
1910 28.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 28.75 27.00 26.50 26.00 25.00 24.00 23.25 23.00 

. 7 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45 .00 $45.00 $45 .00 $45.00 $45 .00 $45.00 
1925 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 5.00 45.00 45.30 
1924 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 45.50 48.00 
1923 45.00 47.50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1922 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 46.50 46.50 
1921 57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 38.00 38.00 
1920 52.00 56.00 62.50 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 72.50 57.00 
1919 57.00 57.00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 56.00 62.00 
1918 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.25 57.50 57.50 57.50 
1917 73.75 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 92.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 57.00 57.00 
1916 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 64.00 69.00 
1915 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 34.50 39.00 
1914 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 25.75 25.00 
1913 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 26.00 25.75 

. 
Open-hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $36.50 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 
1925 39.25 39.00 38.25 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.80 
1924 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 37.50 37.20 37.00 37.00 
1923 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
1922 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 5.00 39.50 39.85 38.80 36.50 
1921 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 30.00 29.25 
1920 53.40 65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 75.00 75.06 71.25 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
1919 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 48.00 
1918 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1917 60.90 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 57.00 51.00 
1916 34.75 35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 59.00 
1915 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 28.50 30.80 
1914 20.60 21.75 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.60 19.00 
1913 29.20 29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 21.75 21.00 

. 
Bessemer Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
1926 $36.50 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 
1925 39.20 39.00 38.50 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.80 
1924 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 37.50 37.20 37.00 37.00 
1923 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
1922 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 38.80 36.50 
1921 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 30.00 29.25 
1920 53.40 65.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
1919 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 48.00 
1918 57.00 57.00 57.00 $7.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 » 57.00 57.00 57.00 
1917 60.00 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 57.00 57.00 
1916 33.75 34.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 59.00 
1915 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 28.50 30.80 
1914 21.00 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.60 19.00 
1913 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.40 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 21.75 21.00 

Beehive Cok 
Per Net Ton 
o 
Furnace Spot, Connellsville, 1914-1926 

Jar Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1926 $6.90 $7.45 $3.15 $3.05 $2.85 $2.70 $2.65 2.85 $3.25 $3.65 $4.75 $3.65 
1925 4.10 3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 5.65 6.35 3.60 
1924 3.80 4.00 4.05 3.55 25 3.15 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.35 
1923 8.25 7.20 7.15 6.25 5.10 4.65 4.35 4.45 4.55 3.85 3.80 4.20 
1922 1S be 2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 10.60 7.10 6.25 
1921 5.15 4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 $45 75 2.85 3.15 3.25 3.15 2.95 
1920 6.00 6.00 6.00 11.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 15.15 8.40 6.25 
1919 5.85 4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 4.35 5.75 6.20 
1918 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
1917 9.05 11.20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.70 12.10 6.00 6.00 6.00 
1916 2.50 3.00 3.00 r BS 2.25 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.95 5.30 7.05 8.25 
1915 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.60 1.70 2.10 2.10 
1914 1.80 1.80 1.95 1.90 1.75 1-75 1.75 ee) 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 
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Market History — 
Foundry Spot, Connellsville, 1900-1926 





7 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
1926 $6.40 $6.50 $4.45 $4.10 $3.85 $3.75 $3.70 $3.60 $4.15 $4.65 $5.85 $4.75 
1925 5.10 4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 $.95 6.85 5.30 
; 1924 4.35 4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 +.00 4.05 4.25 
j 1923 9.00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 4.80 4.85 5.15 
; 1922 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14.30 ie ee 6 12.10 8.40 7.50 
1921 6.50 6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 4.30 4.15 
1920 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 16.85 .40 7.25 
1919 7.05 5.15 4.80 4.55 +. 35 4.70 4. SS 5.20 5.90 5.60 6.95 7.15 
1918 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 00 7.00 7.00 
1917 10.40 10.90 11.30 9.65 9.65 11:20 15.00 12.70 13.35 00 7.00 7.00 
1916 3.75 3.75 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.25 4.35 8.60 9.25 
1915 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2. vr 2.05 2.25 2.30 2.95 3.15 
1914 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 2. 3 2.25 Pe ke 2.20 2.10 2.00 
1913 4.45 3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2% 2 RS 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.50 2.50 i 
1912 2.05 2.20 2.65 2.75 2.60 2? 2.45 2.60 2.65 2 36 4.40 4.50 
1911 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 we 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 t 
1910 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.55 » Fe 2.1 2.10 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1909 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.50 1.56 1.65 2.30 Ya 2.80 2.75 
1908 1.80 roe 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 . 75 1.80 
1907 3.75 3.55 3.00 2.70 AS 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 2.90 2.40 2.00 
1906 3.00 2.40 a. 39 2.60 FES 2.44 2.$5 2.70 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.60 
1905 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.90 oa 1.80 1.85 ?.00 2.70 3.00 2 ae 
1904 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.45 1. 4 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.85 2.15 
1903 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3. Of 2.50 ? 00 ?.00 1.90 1.90 1.75 
1902 2.25 ee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2. 5 2.50 25 $00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
' 1901 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.8 1.75 ee 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
' 1900 3.00 50 4.00 3 75 3 00 2 ? Of 1.75 1.75 1.75 175 1 


| By-Product Coke 


Per Net Tor 


Newark, Delivered, 1921-1926 

















' Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $11.01 $11.01 $11.01 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $9.59 $10.59 $10 
1925 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.4] 10.41 10.4] 10.7] 11.04 5 ey 
1924 10.91 10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.4] 10.41 10.41 10.4] 10.41 10.41 10.41 
1923 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.34 11.84 11.34 11.34 11.34 11.41 10.91 10.91 
1922 8.59 8.59 8.59 8. 84 9.49 10.34 11.47 14.04 14.84 14.84 13.28 12.84 
' 1921 R 84 8.84 R R4 8.84 8 84 S84 
' 
' . a 
| Granite City, Ovens, 1921-1926 
' Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
; 1926 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.25 $10 SO 
' 1925 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.0 » 00 915 9.50 80 10.00 10.0 
: 1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 1.20 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9 00 
} 1923 14.00 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
: 1922 9.50 9.50 9.30 7.00 9.00 1.00 00 11.40 13.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
' 1921 50 
Boston, Delivered, 1921-1926 
Jan. Fet March April May June July Aug Sept Oct No De 
1926 $13.00 $13.00 $13.00 $12.50 $12.50 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $13.00 $13.50 
1925 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 11.50 11.65 12.00 12. Of 12.9 13.00 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11.80 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.5 
1923 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15. 5¢ 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12 50 12.50 
1922 10.40 10.25 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.1 14.06 16.30 16.50 16.50 16.20 16.00 
1921 : ice” : 10.¢€ 10. 6¢ 10. 66 10. 6¢ 
*From this point forward—New England delivered 
* . 
Chicago, Ovens, 1921-1926 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
1926 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $9.95 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9.75 $9 75 $9.75 $10.25 
1925 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.7 1.75 75 RY 10.25 10.45 10.50 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 10.7 10.75 10.75 10.75 
1923 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 12.50 
1922 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 cz .29 12.60 13.50 13.50 14.70 15.00 
1921 : 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.2 11.25 11.2 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1926 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1926 $24.00 $22.00 $21.50 $20.60 $19.50 $19.75 $20.30 $21.75 $21.60 $20.25 $20.40 $20.30 
1925 26.20 25.35 23.85 21.60 21.75 22.40 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.40 24.00 24.00 
1924 23.90 24.25 23.75 20.60 9.30 21.40 21.70 22.00 22.25 22.30 23.50 25.00 
1923 25.15 27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.15 22.70 23.50 22.50 20.70 22.50 
1922 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 0. 60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 25.00 24.50 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17. 0f 15.25 15.50 16.30 [8.00 17.65 17.25 
1920 31.50 33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.15 34.00 33.75 31.00 25.50 
1919 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23. Of 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.75 27.50 
1918 42.20 40.00 40.00 39.00 39 00 39 00 3900 39 00 39_00 39 00 38.60 38 50 
1917 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 $2.75 43.00 47.25 43.50 39.00 39 00 
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Fluctuations in prices of pig tin, aluminum, antimony, electrolytic coppé 
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Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1926 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
$17.60 $17.70 $16.90 $16.00 $15.85 $16.70 $17.75 $17.75 $17.00 
19.00 18.25 17.00 16.60 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18.40 
21.60 19.75 16.60 15.40 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18.20 
23.40 26.10 25.85 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 18.00 16.10 
14.70 14.95 16.50 17.00 16.85 16.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 
15.00 15.00 13.00 13.60 13.10 12.00 12.60 11.30 14.00 
28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 25.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 
17.00 14.60 £5.75 15.55 17.25 19.90 21.25 20.50 20.00 
30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 
7.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 
1.60 12.00 11.90 11.75 11.75 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 
2.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 
4.90 14.40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 
2.65 12.40 13.00 13.40 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14.40 
4.30 14.40 13.50 12.75 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 
7.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 
6.00 14.75 14.15 14.95 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.90 
3.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 14.75 14.50 
8.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.25 17.75 17.50 
6.65 15.90 14.65 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16.75 
6.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14.50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 
3.25 13.75 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 
1.75 21.25 32. 85 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16.00 
7.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22:35 21.25 21.25 21.65 


Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1926 


Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
$13.75 $14.00 $13.20 $12.25 $12.65 $14.20 $14.00 $14.10 $13.05 
17.55 16.70 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.35 16.05 16.45 16.25 
18.00 16.70 14.65 13.75 13.55 14.75 15.40 16.40 16.25 
19.75 73,45 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 
11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 
15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 
25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.70 24.15 24.20 21.40 
14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 
30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 7.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 
15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14.90 15.50 16.50 
9.45 9.75 9.30 9.25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 
10.00 ).80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 
12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
10.7 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 11 375 12.50 13.00 14.00 
12.00 12.00 11.50 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 
50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.50 3329 12.25 12.25 
13.40 12.15 12.90 13.50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
6.35 $16.20 $15.90 $15.25 $15.25 $15.50 $16.75 $16.85 $16.65 
7.85 16.25 15.50 15.00 15.65 16.00 16.75 17.25 17.00 
8.95 17.00 15.2 14.20 15.00 15.00 16.50 15.90 16.50 
1.20 24.85 23.50 20.40 18.65 17.25 16.00 16.85 15.50 
Ae A. 13.15 14.35 15.15 15.30 15.00 15.25 17.10 18.00 
4.50 13.40 11.75 11.80 11.85 11.25 11.75 11.75 12.25 
5.75 25.55 24.30 23.60 22.40 22.00 24.10 26.40 23.80 
5.25 14.25 15.85 15.30 16.15 18.865 19.60 19.00 19,55 
0.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 
0.25 23.50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37.00 32.80 30.75 26.00 
4.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 
0.50 11.00 11.25 11.50 11.50 12.00 13.50 14.50 15.00 
ee | 11.50 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 
3.50 13.50 5 ta 12.50 12.00 11.50 11.75 12.00 11.00 
2.00 12.25 13.00 13.75 13.50 13.75 14.25 14.75 15.50 
$.25 14.25 is Be 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 12.75 12.00 
6.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 13.75 14.00 13.50 
5.50 13.75 13.50 14.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 
. . 
Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902-1926 
Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. 
4.25 $13.25 $12.60 $11.75 $11.85 $12.20 $12.75 $13.00 $12.60 
5.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.10 
6.60 15.35 13.65 12.00 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 
9.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15.50 15.00 16.00 13.40 
1.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 
2.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9.00 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 
1.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 
1.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 15.75 
0.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
2.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 
1.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 
8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 
8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 
10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 
9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 
8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 
10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 
ee: 8.25 7.75 7.25 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 
7.50 8.00 8.00 50 7.75 1 fe 8.75 8.75 8.75 
2.65 13.15 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 
0.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 
1.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 
5.75 5.40 6.15 eS 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.25 
1.50 11.65 it.2> oh a aii Pye 9.00 9.00 7.00 
Sia3 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 
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Marclt 
$14.50 
16.65 
16.05 
23.25 
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July Aug Sept. 
$14.80 $14.75 $14.56 
15.90 17.45 17.05 
14.80 WB Sy 16.70 
16.60 17.05 18.25 
15.20 16.35 19.95 
10.25 11.75 13.05 
28.10 28.50 27.50 
21.20 23.25 21.25 
35.50 33.50 33.50 
39.15 35.40 36.25 
13.95 15.40 16.65 
8 90 10.10 10.75 


Pennsylvania, 


July Aug Sept 
7.00 $17.25 $17.00 
8.25 18.25 18.25 
8.05 18.50 18.75 
8.85 17.50 19.00 
8 00 18.00 20.75 
4.25 14.00 14.20 
33.50 33.25 34.40 
24.70 27.25 27.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 
54.05 46.20 44.50 
19.75 20.00 21.00 
13.50 15.00 16.00 
12.65 12.00 12.50 
14.70 14.25 14.25 
15.75 15.25 16.65 
15.25 15.75 15.75 
16.25 16.25 16.15 
17.75 18.75 19.75 
16.00 16.50 18.25 
20.25 19.75 18.00 
17.50 18.25 20.75 
17.00 17.50 19.50 
12.75 13.25 14.40 


July Aug Sept 
$11.60 $12.85 $13.05 
13.50 14.50 14.85 
13.50 14.00 14.75 
13.50 11.40 12.75 
13.75 13.95 15.45 
7.25 7.65 8.55 
13.55 15.75 15.80 
12.70 14.00 13.25 
18.50 18.50 18.50 
23.70 21.20 23.25 
8.55 Pp 7.25 
8 00 7.65 8.65 
7.90 7.90. 7.90 
6.75 » ee 6.75 
11.00 11.00 10.65 
9.15 9.75 9.65 
9.25 9.25 9.00 
11.75 11.50 12.50 
§.25 9.00 9 50 
15.50 15.25 14.50 
11.25 11.50 12.40 


No. 1 Cast, Pittsburgh, 1917-1926 


July Aug. Sept 
$15.60 $16.85 $16.40 
00 17.10 17.50 
17.70 18.00 18.35 
21.50 21.20 21.50 
19.15 19.00 21.75 
15.00 14.85 16.30 
38.50 41.50 42.20 
21.00 24.00 24.50 
32.50 32.50 32.50 
34.75 35.00 32.50 


July Aug. Sept 
7.80 $18.25 $18.15 
7.75 17.75 18.65 
7.80 18.00 18.40 
1.00 20.00 20.35 
8.00 18.00 20.65 
7.50 16.50 16.50 
7.20 38.75 39.80 
3.50 24.65 25.00 
4.00 34.00 34.00 
8.35 34.10 32.90 
6.00 16.00 16.25 
2.25 13.50 14.50 









Chicago, 1915-1926 


Oct Nov 
$14.50 $13. 
16.30 17. 
15.95 17 
15.30 14 
20.40 18 
14.65 13 
22.50 19 
22.00 26 
33.50 33. 
31.90 3( 
17.50 21 
10.70 12 


1904-1926 


1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1926 


May 
3. 00 


Oct No 
$17.00 $17 
18.25 18.7 
18.75 18.95 
18.00 17 
22.00 21.00 
15.40 16.00 
29.85 ye 
27.00 at. 
34.00 34. ( 
41.80 35.3 
22.00 20.5 
16.00 17.0 
11.50 11. 5¢ 
14.25 13.7 
16.75 Se 
14.50 14 
16.75 16.2 
20.75 21.2 
18.25 18.5 
18.00 17.2 
79 9€ a7. 2 
21.75 19.8 
15.25 16.2 
Oct N 
$12.00 $11.85 
14.15 14.85 
14.40 16.00 
11.40 11.00 
15.40 16.2 
10.25 10.2 
16.00 14.7 
12.75 14.00 
18.50 18.50 
19.50 19.65 
8.00 9.10 
8.65 72 
8.00 7.95 
Re be 7.15 
10.90 11.50 
9.15 9.90 
9.00 9.1 
13.25 ive 
I 50 10.50 
14.00 11.60 
12.25 12.40 
Oct Nov. 
$16.10 $16.00 
17.40 17.75 
17.70 18.25 
19.35 18.50 
23.35 23 
17.50 17. 1¢ 
40.75 38 .( 
25.00 28.7 
32.50 32.4 
28.00 28. 5( 
Oct Nov 
$17.75 $17.75 
18.75 18.75 
17.95 18.25 
19.70 19.50 
23.00 21.90 
17.50 18.00 
38.00 34.75 
25.15 28.00 
34.00 34.00 
30.00 30.50 
16.50 18.50 
14.50 15.00 
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Market History — 
7 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $19.40 $18.75 $18.75 $18.65 $18.05 $18.15 $19.55 $19.00 $18.95 $17.90 $18.35 $18.50 
1925. 22.10 20.15 19.70 18.85 19.00 19.50 19.75 20.30 20.15 19.40 20.90 20.50 
1924. 22.10 22.25 20.80 20.00 19.00 17.75 18.60 19.00 20.25 19.20 19.25 20.75 
1923. 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.25 21.20 21.50 20.40 20.55 21.50 
* 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 24.00 22.90 22.00 
1921. 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 5.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
1920. 42.50 43.25 42.20 44.10 42.50 41.75 41.20 42.00 39.30 32.75 27.65 22.10 
1919.. 26.25 22.05 23.10 23.50 22.35 23.40 20.65 27.75 26.75 28.15 31.10 35.35 
1918 30.00 30.00 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34.00 32.75 29.00 

Rerolling Rails, Chicago, 1908-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov.| Dec. 
1926 $17.55 $16.30 $16.50 $16.00 $14.95 $15.10 $17.10 $17.25 $17.25 $16.65 $16.50 $16.50 
1925 20.95 19.15 18.15 15.85 16.75 18.15 17.45 19.10 19:00 18.55 19.40 18.80 
1924 18.90 20.00 19.30 17.10 15.30 14.55 15.50 16.00 17.40 17.20 18.20 19.50 
1923 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 17.75 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
1922 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
1921 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
1920 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 1.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 24.15 17.40 
1919 22.30 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19,25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 31.15 31.50 
1918 35.30 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917. 27.25 25.65 27.25 31.90 36. 80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 36.00 35.70 35.65 
1916. 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 24.90 29.50 
1915. 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 rrr 13.15 13.25 14.30 16.70 
1914 11.00 11.20 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 10.85 10.00 9.50 9.50 
1913 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 
1912 13.00 13.00 “2.75 $2245 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 16.50 
1911 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 - 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.00 12.25 
1910 17.75 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.00 14 
1909 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 18.00 20.25 17.70 
1908 12.30 13.00 12.20 i es. 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 15.70 16.95 17.25 

Iron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 $18.00 $16.30 $16.70 $16.45 $15.65 $15.40 $16.50 $16.50 $15.75 $14.50 $14.50 $14.60 
1925 21.00 19.65 17.50 16.85 15.90 17.40 17.15 17.50 17.60 17.25 18.15 18.40 
1924 20.60 21.25 19.90 17.50 16.60 15.65 16.40 16.90 18.40 17.90 18.60 19.50 
1923 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 17.85 19.00 
1922 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 24.60 23.75 
1921 21.50 21.40 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.7 14.90 16.15 16.25 15.90 
1920 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 . 35.70 38.40 38.80 37.25 33.25 25.80 
1919 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.40 25.15 23.50 23.60 28.50 29.75 
1918 30.40 30,00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 27.50 
1917 19.75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27.20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 27.50 29.50 
1916 14.75 14.05 14.05 14.00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12.25 15.95 21.00 
1915 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.75 9.85 10.30 11.40 11.75 11.75 12.75 14.75 

Finished Rolled Material 
Per Pound f.o.b. 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, 1895-1926 

Jar Feb. Marct April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 1. 90¢ 1.85¢ 1. 85¢ 1. 90¢ 1.90. 1. 90¢ 1. 90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90¢ 1, 90¢ 1.90¢ 1.90 
1925 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.85 90 
1924 2.50 2.45 2.40 AS. | 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.80 1.85 1.90 
1923 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1922 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1921 2.65 2.35 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1920. 3.10 3.70 3.75 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.00 2.65 
1919. 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.65 2.65 2.68 2.65 2.65 2.35 2.65 2.65 2.70 
1918. 3.25 3.25 3.25 Pe 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 7.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1917 4.25 4.30 5.00 5.45 6.40 745 9.45 9.20 7.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1916 2.50 2.55 3.15 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.70 3.70 3.90 4.25 
1915. 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.45 1.70 1.95 
1914. 1.20 1.20 1.20 b.i5 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 
1913. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.20 
1912 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.20 BP R29 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 
1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.15 
1910 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1909 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1908 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1907 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1906 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
1905 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1904 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
1903 1.60 1.60 }.7> 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902 1. 6 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1901 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1900. 2.40 2.20 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.35 1.40 
1899. 1.30 1.45 lt 2.05 2.10 2.30 2.45 yb 2.85 2.80 2.50 2.30 
1898. 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 
1897. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.00 
1896 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.33 1.15 1.10 1.10 
1895 1.15 1.10 1.10 cas 1.20 cee 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.50 
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Market History — 


Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1901-1926 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
1926 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00 1. 95¢ 1.90c 2. 00c 2. 00c 2.00c 
2 ee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1924. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 BS 2.10 2.05 
1923 2.00 2.15 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1922 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 
1921 2.35 2.15 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.65 
1920 3.10 3.85 3.85 65 3.25 3.25 3.25 . 3.25 
1919 2.70 2:70 2.60 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
1917 3.20 3.20 3.45 3. 65 3 65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 
191¢ 2.40 2.40 2.65 3.00 3 00 2.85 2 5 2.55 2.60 
1915 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.30 
1914 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 TE LS 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 
1913 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 
1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 
1910 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1909 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.35 1.20 1.20 Rim 1.35 1.40 
1908 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1907 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1906 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1905 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
1904 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 1. 3( 1.30 1.30 1.35 
1903 1.65 1.60 1.6 1.60 1. 6 1 60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.65 1. & 1.80 1.70 : a. . 7x 
1901 1.20 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 

. ~ . 

Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1926 

| Fet Marcl April May June July Aug Sey 
192¢ 2.00 2.00 2.00. 2.00 ? 00 1.90 ?.00 2. of 00 
1925 2.03 2.13 2.0 “2 Of I 2 0 2.00 2.00 7.00 
1924 2.30 2.30 30 30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.05 
1923 2.00 2.00 2 oo 2.30 2 ) 30 0 2.30 2.30 
1922 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.80 Pe 
1921 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.3 2.00 00 1.95 1.85 e 
1920 2. % 3.20 5 3.70 7 75 5 3 LZ 
1919 2.80 80 80 2.55 2.4 2.45 2.45 5 2.55 
1918 3.00 00 3.00 00 Ol 00 00 3.00 3.00 


Structural Shapes, Pittsburgh, 1895-1926 


Jan. Feb. March- Ar Ma Jun J Aug 

1926 1.°0c 1.90c 1.60c 1.°0c l ) 1.60 2. 01 2. Of 
1925 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2 . Of 
1924 2.50 2.50 2.50 ra Bo 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.05 
1923 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2. 5( 2.50 2.50 2. Sf 
1922 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1. & 
1921 2.45 2.25 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.05 1.90 1.75 
1920 2.65 15 3.25 tae ee} 3.2 ee 3.15 
1919 2.80 80 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 
1918 3.00 00 00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3 Of 
1917 3.10 25 3.45 3. 7¢ 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 
1916 1.85 2.05 2.40 2.50 2. 5 2.50 2. 5 2.50 
1915 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 lize 1.30 
1914 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 
1913 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 ize 1.30 1.35 
1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 a 
1910 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1909 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 P32 1.40 
1908 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 
1907 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1,70 1.70 1.70 
1906 1.70 | 0 1.70 ] 0 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1905 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1904 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.6 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1903 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.85 2.00 2.25 7 ao be 
1901 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1. Af 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1900 2.25 2.25 2.25 225 2.25 2.05 1.90 ee 
1899 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.5% 1.75 1.95 2.05 
1898 1.15 1.15 35 £345 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 
1897 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.30 1.05 1.00 1.00 
1896 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 
1895 1.25 1. 2( 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.60 
Bar Iron, Chicago, 1907-1926 

Jan Fe March April May; Jur July Aug 

192¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.00 2? 00 2. 00« 2.00 2.00 2 00c 
1925 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.11 2.05 1.95 1.90 
1924 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 
1923 2.20 2.45 2.55 2.60 2. 60 2.60 2.55 2.50 
1922 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 65 1.75 1.80 2.00 
1921 ay72 2.65 2.65 2. 5¢ 45 | ie 1.95 1.75 
1920 3.15 3.45 3 50 . ¥ 75 : 7c 75 2 75 
1919 15 2.95 2.85 2.55 2.5 ae 2.65 2.65 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 50 3.50 50 3.50 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 + 00 4.50 4.50 
1916 1.85 1.90 2.20 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
1915 0.95 1.05 1.10 1.15 Lis 1.15 1.20 1.25 
1914 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 L532 1.55 1.50 1.45 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.2 1.25 1.35 1.40 
1911 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.20 1. 2( 1.20 1.20 1.20 
1910 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1909 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 ‘2 1.30 Pao 1.40 
1908 1.60 1.55 1.55 ss 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 
1907 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 ‘75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
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Market History — 
o 
No. 28 Black Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1907-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1926 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.25c¢ 3.25¢ 3.20c 3.10c 3.10¢ 3.10c *3.05c 3.05¢ 3.10c 3.10c 
1925. 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.35 3.25 3.15 515 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.35 
1924. 3.45 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.65 3.60 3.50 3.45 3.40 3.45 3.50 
1923.. 3.35 3.35 3.55 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1922.. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.25 3.40 3.50 3.35 3.30 
1921 a's 4.35 4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3.90 3.35 3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 
a 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.45 
bt 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
1918 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1917 4.55 4.55 5.05 5.75 7.00 8.15 9.00 9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 
1916.. 2.55 2.60 23> 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.65 4.45 
1915.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 Pee 1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 
1914. 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.80 
1913 2.30 2.35 Fe i) 2.35 2:35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90 
1912. 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
1911 2.20 2.20 2.20 Bp ye 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 
1910 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 225 2.20 2.20 y By 3 2.15 2.15 2.15 
1909. 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.40 
1908 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1907.. ‘ 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

*No. 24 gage after Sept. 1, 1926 
7 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.45c 2.35c 2.30c 2.30c 2.30¢ 2.35¢ 2.40c 2.40c 
1925 2.70 2.70 2.65 5 A 2.45 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50 
1924 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.70 
1923 2.50 2.50 2.70 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
1922 jy 2.25 223 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
1921 3.55 3.55 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.55 2.40 2.30 2.50 2.40 re + | 
1920 4.05 5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 
1919 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
1918 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
1917 4.10 4.35 4.70 5.35 6.65 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.85 4.75 4.25 
1916 2.45 2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.95 3.15 3.30 3.90 
1915 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 er 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 
1914 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 
1913 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1.40 

. 2 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1903-1926 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 4. 60c 4.60c 4.60c 4.60c 4.55c¢ 4.30c 4. 30¢ 4.30c *3.95c¢ 3.90c 3.95c 3.95¢ 
1925 4.75 4.75 4.70 4.55 4.35 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.25 4.50 4.60 
1924 4.95 4.90 4.90 4.85 4.80 4.80 4.70 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
1923 4.35 4.35 4.65 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.90 
1922 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.10 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.40 4.50 4.35 4.35 
1921 5.70 5.50 5.05 4.90 5.00 4.90 4.35 4.05 3.80 4.00 3.95 4.00 
1920 6.35 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.35 5.85 
1919 6.05 6.05 5.95 5.70 5.70 5.65 5.65 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 
1918. 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
1917 6.55 6.80 6.80 7.55 8.80 9.95 10.25 10.25 9.70 8.80 6.50 6.25 
1916 $+.75 4.75 4.80 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.35 4.25 4.20 4.45 5.05 6.25 
1915 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.30 3.40 4.45 4.55 3.95 3.65 3.50 3.90 4.75 
1914 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.75 AAS y 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.80 
1913 3.45 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.15 3.05 2.95 2.85 
1912 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1911 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.20 
1910 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
1909 3.40 3.30 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.70 
1908 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 
1907 +.00 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50 
1906 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.80 4.00 4.00 4.00 
1905 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1904 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 
1903 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 

*No. 24 gage after Sept. 1, 1926. 
Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1926 
Per Base Box, 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
1926 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
1925 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1924. 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1923. 4.75 4.75 4.95 4.95 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1922 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
1921. 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.65 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.25 5.55 5.00 4.80 4.75 
1920 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1919 7.35 7.35 7.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1918 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 ye 7.75 
1917 6.90 7.00 7.50 7.50 7.90 9.25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.20 7.75 
1916 5.75 3.75 4.15 4.70 5.15 5.55 5.80 6.00 5.60 5.75 6.05 6.50 
1915 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.35 3.60 
1914 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.45 3.55 3.35 3.15 3.20 
1913 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.50 3.40 
1912. 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 
1911. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.40 
1910. 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 
1909. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1908 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 
1907 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.60 
1906. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.70 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.00 4.00 
1905 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.50 
1904. 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.30 3.40 3.50 3.50 
1903 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.90 3. 80 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 
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Market History mee 
> . . 
Cold Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1920-1926 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 2. 50c 2.50c 2.50¢ 2. 50« 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.45c¢ 2.40c 2.40c 
1925. 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.80 
1923.. 2.50 2.65 2.85 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.90 
¢ 1922.. 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.30 
1921. 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.00 r Pe b 2.50 2.40 2.25 we e. 2.00 
1920 3.65 3.85 4.50 Pp be 4.40 4.50 4.10 4.55 4.25 4.10 4.00 3.60 
. . 7 
Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1915-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1926 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50¢ 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 
1925 2.60 2.60 2.60 RS 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.90 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1924 ° 2.75 2.75 nate 2.75 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.60 
1923 2.45 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.49 2.75 2.49 2.75 2.75 7 i 2.75 
1922 Be 2.20 2.25 2.25 ye LY 2.25 2.25 Lae 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.45 
1921 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.25 
1920 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.25 4.25 3.25 
1919 3.25 $.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.25 
1918 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 329 
1917 2.95 2.95 3.10 3.20 3.45 3.60 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.85 3.25 3.25 
1916 1.95 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.60 2.80 2.95 
1915 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.70 1.90 
. . . 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh, 1907-1926 
Jan. Feb March April Ma Ju Jul Aug Sept Oct N Dec. 
1926 2.65c 2.65¢ 2.65c 2.65c 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65 2.65« 2.65« 2.65 2.65¢ 
1925 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.20 2.25 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
1924 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.80 BS | Fp 2.85 
1923 2.70 2.75 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1922 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.70 
1921 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 
1920. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 325 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1919 3.50 3.50 3245 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.45 3.50 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.20 3.50 3.65 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 3.50 3.50 
1916 2.15 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.85 3.00 
1915 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.55 ..55 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.75 1.85 2.00 
1914 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1913 Be 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1912 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.75 
1911 1.70 75 1.80 1.80 i<75 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.55 
1910 1.85 1.85 Re 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 
1909 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 
1908 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 
1907 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ?.00 2.0 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
. . 
Cold Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept O Nov Dec 
1926 3. 90¢ 3.90c 3.90 3. 85¢ 3. 75 3.70 3. 65« 3. 50« 3. 50« 3. 50¢ 3. 25 3. 25¢ 
1925 4.10 4.15 4.05 4.00 3 85 3.65 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.90 3.90 
1924 5.00 4.80 4.80 4.75 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.15 
1923 4.50 4.65 4.80 5.15 “YP 5.25 5.00 5.00 5.0 5.00 5.00 4.75 
1922 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1921 5.25 6.25 5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 3.75 3.75 3.80 3.75 
1920 5.65 7.00 8.80 8 50 8 50 8. 5 8. 50 8.50 7 35 8.50 8 00 6.85 
1919 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 §.65 5.65 € «6 c ae 
1918 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1917 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 7. 7.00 7.00 7 00 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.50 
1916 4.25 4.65 5.50 6.00 6. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1915 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 3.10 3.29 3.50 3.75 
1914 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 BS pe 2.75 2.75 
1913 3.25 3.25 Fs: ee 4) 25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 ee 3.25 3.05 
1912 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.25 
1911 2.95 2.95 3.25 3.25 . 25 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
1910 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 7 Be 
. 7 
Hot Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1917-1926 
Jan. Feb. March April Ma; June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1926 2. 30« 2.30c 2.30c 2.30 2. 30: 2.30 2.30c 2. 30c 2. 30¢ 2.30¢ 2. 30« 2. 30c 
1925 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 
1924 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.60 2:35 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.35 2.25 2.35 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3. 30 3.30 3. 30 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1922 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.80 
1921 3.30 3.30 2.85 2.75 2.99 2.70 2.50 2.30 2.15 2.39 2.25 2.00 
1920 3.70 4.80 5.25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.00 3.90 
1919 3.80 3.55 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 *3.30 *3 30 
1918 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
og SR eo ee ee 7.25 7.25 veo 7.00 7.00 5.25 4.50 
*First quarter 1920 delivery. 
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Hoops, Pittsburgh, 1908-1926 


March April May June July Aug 
2.50c 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 2.50c 2.50c 2 .50c 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.85 2.75 5 es 2.70 2.60 2.60 
3.10 3. 3Q 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 
1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.55 
2.70 2.75 rae h 2.70 2.45 2.40 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.90 4.10 4.70 5.75 6.00 6.00 
2.55 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.30 
1.30 1.25 1,25 Zs 1.25 1.25 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.35 1,40 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 
1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 138 1.55 
1.60 1.60 1.50 1,40 1.40 1.40 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 


Bands, Pittsburgh, 1916-1926 


March April May June July Aug. 
2.50¢ 2.50c 2.50 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.85 7, oo 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 
3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 
1.70 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.55 
2.70 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.35 2.20 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
2.90 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.35 3.35 3.60 5.50 6.00 6.00 
2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 


Angle Bars, Chicago, 1914-1926 


March April May June July Aug. 
y By 5 2.29C 2.75 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
ye he PEE 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.75 2.0 2325 pe 2.75 2.75 
2.75 2.79 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.75 2.70 Y et k 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.75 yg FY b 2.75 2.75 2.75 
3.00 2.19 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
3.25 3.25 5 ae 3,20 3.25 3.25 
2535 2.75 2.95 3.25 3.45 3.25 
1.50 1.50 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


Tie Plates, Chicago, 1915-1926 


March Apr May June July Aug. 
2.25c¢ 2.25 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2. 30c 
2.45 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 
2.60 2. 6f 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.45 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
1.75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 
3.00 ra fe 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.15 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.80 3.00 
3.00 2.75 AE ee) 2.75 2.75 2.75 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.50 
2533 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 

. 
Track Bolts, Chicago, 1914-1926 

March April May June July Aug. 
3. 90c 3. 90c 90¢ 3.90¢ 3.90c 3.90c 
4.00 4.00 3.95 3.90 3.90 3.90 
4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 3.90 3.80 
4.15 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
3.50 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.60 
5.00 4.85 4.75 4.45 4.40 4.15 
4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.75 
4.90 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
5.05 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 
4.50 4.55 5.00 5.05 5.55 5.25 
3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 es 3.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
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Market History = 
. a . 
Railroad Spikes, Pittsburgh, 1916-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926 2. 80c 2.80c 2. 80c 2.80c 2. 80c 2.80 2. 80c 2. 80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 2. 80c 
1925 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 2-80 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.80 2.80 
1924 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.00 Be ) 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.75 2.80 
1923 2.85 2.90 3.15 3.15 5.80 5.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.05 
1922 2.25 2.15 2.05 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.25 2.30 2.80 2.80 2.75 A § 
1921 3.65 3.65 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.25 3.00 BE 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.25 
1920 3.45 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.75 
1919 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.35 3.35 3.35 5.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
1918 4.00 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
1917 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.65 3.90 4.20 4.70 6.20 6.50 6.15 5.00 4.75 
1916 2.15 2.22 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.25 

. . 
Structural Rivets, Pittsburgh, 1913-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
1926 2.55¢ 2. 50¢ 2.50c 2.50c 2. 50c 2. 50¢ 2. 50« 2.50c 2.50c 2.50 2.50 2.50c 
1925 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.60 
1924 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.60 
1923 3.00 3.00 23 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.90 
1922 20 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.35 2.40 2.45 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1921 4.15 3.90 3.70 3.60 3.30 3.00 2.70 2.35 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.30 
1920 4.15 4.40 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.75 4.75 4.50 
1919 4.40 4.20 4.20 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.00 4.05 
1918 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.60 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
1917 4.25 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.05 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.00 4.65 
1916 2.60 2.75 3.10 3.35 3.90 4.25 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.10 4.25 
1915 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.75 2.30 2.45 
1914 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.45 
1913 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.45 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.75 

e y 
Cast Iron Pipe, New York, 1918-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
1926 $51.50 $51.50 $51.50 $52.75 $51.50 $51.50 $51.50 $51.50 $51.50 51.50 $51.50 $51.50 
1925.. 61.05 61.05 60.05 58.15 58.05 57.05 57.05 57.05 56.50 57.05 $7.05 57.05 
1924.. 66.10 66.10 66.10 66.10 66.10 65.10 65.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 62.10 60.60 
ss ; 56.50 57.30 58.40 58.70 59.00 59.00 59.00 59.20 63.60 63.60 62.80 66.60 
1922.. 47.30 47.30 47.60 48.80 48.80 49.80 53.30 54.50 55.30 55.30 55.30 55.30 
1921.. 63.30 63.30 63.30 63.30 61.30 52.70 48.55 47.05 45.30 47.55 47.30 47.30 
1920... 67 .30 70.30 71.30 73.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 77.20 77.20 77.20 77.20 
1919... 66.20 62.70 61.65 57.70 56.70 52.70 52.70 53.10 54.30 56.70 58.30 61.30 
1918 55.35 55.35 55.35 55.35 56.55 61.35 62.30 62.50 62.70 67.50 67.70 67.70 

. . 
Cast Iron Pipe, Chicago, 1918-1926 

Jan Feb. March April May Jun J Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
1926 $48.70 $49.20 $49.20 $49.20 $49.45 $48.95 $47.45 $47.45 $47.80 $47.20 $47.20 $47.20 
1925... 49.00 50.20 48.20 46.10 46.95 47.95 48.20 49.20 49.45 49.20 50.20 50.20 
1924.. 56.00 57.20 57.20 56.95 55.40 55.20 52.20 §2.70 52.20 50.00 48.00 47.00 
1923... 51.20 53.20 53.70 55.20 57.20 57.20 59.20 60.45 59.20 57.95 56.85 59.20 
1922.. 41.60 42.10 43.00 43.85 44.70 46.60 45.55 45.20 47.85 52.20 51.20 51.20 
1921.. 64.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 51.50 47.60 44.35 2.90 42.60 42.60 42.60 
1920. . 67.55 71.30 72.80 74.40 76.80 76.80 76.80 76.80 81.50 83.10 83.10 83.10 
... 64.30 61.80 60.55 56.80 54.80 51.80 52.60 54.80 55.80 59.80 59 80 63.80 
1918.. ; 54.30 54.30 54.30 54.30 55.50 60.80 62.05 61.85 61.80 66.80 66.80 66.80 

o . om 
Cast Iron Pipe, Birmingham, 1918-1926 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1926. . $42.00 $41.25 $40.24 $40.00 $50.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $39.40 $40.00 $39.00 $38.00 
 » ee 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.60 38.50 40.00 40.00 41.00 41.00 41.75 42.00 42.00 
_,, ae 46.80 47.50 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.00 47.00 45.00 44.40 46.00 40.00 
1923. 43.00 45.00 45.50 46.75 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 51.00 
1922. 35.00 34.00 33.00 34.15 34.70 37.00 37.00 37.30 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
1921 - 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 42.50 40.00 39.50 38.00 36.50 32.50 35.00 
1920. . 60.00 64.50 66.00 67.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 72.40 74.00 74.00 74.00 
1919 58.75 55.00 54.50 53.00 52.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 50.00 53.00 56.70 
1918. = 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 50.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 60.05 
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America Gains; Europe Drops 





EVDU DOE OUG TUPELO ELE TNT Wynne 


American Output Exceeds Half the World’s Total—Continental Producers 
Make Up in Part for British Deficit—European Output Get- 
ting Under Control—Exports Exceed Prewar 


URING 1926 the United States produced and 
D consumed more steel than in any previous 

year of its history. It also produced con- 
siderably more steel than the rest of the world 
put together. On the other hand, the steel out- 
put of the world, exclusive of the United States, 
has receded from the 1925 figure. A_ similar 
statement applies to pig iron, except that the 
United States has not quite reached its record 
output of 19238. Such are the facts disclosed by 
the exclusive statistics which for several years 
past have been compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
and which are shown in the accompanying tables. 
According to these figures, the world’s production 
of steel ingots and castings in 1926 is estimated 
at 91,228,000 gross tons, compared with 88,975,000 
tons in 1925, 77,529,000 tons in 1924 and 74,687,- 
000 tons ir 1913. The world’s output of pig iron 
in 1926 is estimated at 76,797,000 gross tons, com- 
pared with 75,336,000 tons in 1925, 66,928,000 tons 
in 1924 and 77,813,000 tons in 1913. About 1,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron are needed to equal the 1913 
output, while steel production, continuing its up- 
ward trend, has exceeded the 1913 tonnage by 22 
per cent. Europe’s_ con- 
tribution in 1926 was 339,- 
323,000 tons of steel and 
33,961,000 tons of pig iron, 
as against 40,522,000 tons 
and 35,668,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1925. 

In Europe particular in- 
terest attaches to the fig- 
ures relating to Great Brit- 
ain on the one hand and 
to the continental steel en- 










a 
tente nations on the other. 2 
Great Britain, owing to its - 
seven months’ coal _ stop- © ahs 


page, produced only 3,500,- 

















000 tons of steel in 1926, i 
against 7,397,000 tons in 2a 
1925. Undoubtedly, if the |= 
British iron and steel in- = 
dustries had not _ been 30 


paralyzed by the coal stop- 
page the output for 1926 
would have exceeded that 
of the previous year, for 
during the first four months 
of the year the tonnage of 
steel produced was well 
above the average of 1925. 





Germany 
France 








United States 
Great Britain 


Other Countries 





1913 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | i92t iS 


iron output was reduced to 38.5 per cent and the 
steel output to 47.5 per cent of the preceding 
year’s figures. The continental producers partly 
made up for the deficit. France and Belgium es- 
pecially benefitted by Britain’s plight. Germany, 
although increasing her output by leaps and 
bounds at the end of the year, did not quite at- 
tain the 1925 level owing to the industrial crisis 
which prevailed in that country earlier in the 
year. The combined steel output of France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, the Saar and Germany ex- 
ceeded 27,000,000 tons in 1926, the 1925 figure be- 
ing 25,300,000 tons. Thus, while the steel entente 
nations produced 7 per cent more steel in 1926 
than in the preceding year, this surplus was not 
sufficient to counteract the effects of the British 
crisis, and the output of those countriés and 
Great Britain combined was 6.25 per cent less in 
1926 than in 1925. The pig iron production fig- 
ures tell the same story. The output of the other 
countries of Europe does not show much varia- 
tion as compared with the 1925 figures. An ex- 
ception should be made for Russia, which country 
registered a marked increase. 

A birdseye view of the 
world’s iron and steel in- 
dustries at the beginning of 
1927 shows the United 
States leading with more 
than half the world’s out- 


om 


to resume production at a 
normal rate, her capacity 
increasing as obsolete plant 
is replaced by modern 
works, while her organiza- 
tion improves in efficiency. 
The larger continental pro- 
ducers who have agreed to 
regulate their production 
will soon have reached the 
maximum output compatible 
with the present world de- 
mand. As Britain returns 
to work the impetus af- 
forded continental works by 
her temporary disappear- 
ance from the field of ac- 
tion will gradually be elim- 


80 put both in pig iron and 

steel, and in a position to 

[ie maintain that rank. By 
os Beato the end of this winter 
ee Great Britain may expect 
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This also was true of pig = 
iron, with the exception of 
February. As a result of the 
stoppage, however, the pig 
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inated. If France  con- 
tinues to improve her cur- 
rency or decides to stabilize 
it an industrial crisis in 
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that country is possible. Thus, unless better con- tainty. Unless the world requirements consider- 
ditions prevail the world over and create a con- ably expand it is hardly to be expected that the 
siderable increase in the demand for steel, it is 1926 world production figures will be increased 
not to be expected that the steel entente coun- to any great extent in 1927 
tries will long exceed the limit of 30,000,000 tons Table II, which gives the exports and imports of 
which was practically reached at the end of the iron and steel of the five principal countries, 
year. shows that in 1926 their export trade exceeded the 
Those who hold the fate of Russia in their prewar tonnage. These figures are discussed in 
hands have an ambitious program in mind. It is the market reports pertaining to each country 
probable that iron and steel production in Russia which are published in the European section of 
will augment, but this increase will be easily ab- this issue. American exports increased by about 
sorbed in the domestic market. Australia and 18.5 per cent over those of last year, while exports 
India have protected their industries with the ob- of France, Germany, the Belgo-Luxemburg Union 
ject of increasing their output. Japan also is and Great Britain increased by 7.4 per cent. Amer- 
building up a tariff wall, but the disturbed con- ica’s exports of nearly 2,000,000 tons compare with 
dition of the Far East is an element of uncer- the European figure of about 15,000,000 tons. 
Table I 


The World’s Production of Iron and Steel 


Before, During and Since the War—Gross Tons 





Pig Iron 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1913 

United States 39,275,000 36,370,000 31,077,000 40,026,000 26,851,000 16,506,000 36,401,000 30,579,000 38,437,000 30,653,000 
Cenada...... 780, 596,000 619,000 909,000 402,000 616,000 999,000 863,000 1,107,000 1,015,000 
Great Britain 2,400,000 6,236,000 7,307,000 7,440,000 4,902,000 2,616,000 8,035,000 7,398,000 9,086,000 10,260,000 
France....... 9,230,000 8,358,000 7,570,000 5,346,000 5,147,000 3,308,000 3,380,000 2,374,000 1,286,000 5,126,000 
Belgium : 3,340,000 2,501,000 2,798,000 2,114,000 1,587,000 858,000 1,099,000 tf) . 2,445,000 
Luxemburg ‘ 2,450,000 2,325,000 2,123,000 1,384,000 1,652,000 955,000 682,000 608,000 ee es 
Italy... : 445,000 474,000 299,000 232,000 155,000 60,000 87,000 236,000 310,000 420,000 
Spain ; : 460,000 461,000 489,000 394,000 207,000 341,000 247,000 289,000 380,000 418,000 
Sweden : ‘a 460,000 425,000 505,000 297,000 260,000 314,000 477,000 501,000 766,000 732,000 
Germany.. ee 9,250,000 10,014,000 7,687,000 4,857,000 9,246,000 7,719,000 6,931,000 5,564,000 9,060,000 19,000,000 
Austria.... sé 325,000 r 263,000 337,000 316,000 220,000 98,000 61,000 316,000 2,344,000 
Czechia.... wey 1,230,000 1,147,000 1,033,000 738,000 339,000 534,000 699,000 616,000 aan ire aoa eho « 
Poland... pe < 305,000 310,000 331,000 512,000 472,000 437,000 42,000 35,000 eas 

Hungary. 157,000 92,000 114,000 123,000 97,000 70,000 ae ie me a 

Russia... 2,300,000 1,521,000 746,000 512,000 183,000 112,000 113,000 112,000 507,000 4,563,000 
Japan.. 850,000 825,000 807,000 784,000 683,000 642,000 710,000 768,000 660,000 236,000 
ide 300,000 300,000 300,000 260,000 200,000 126,000 125,000 166,000 139,000 150,000 
India..... , 890,000 888,000 877,000 614,000 340,000 371,000 312,000 320,000 265,000 204,000 
Australia....... 450,000 439,000 416,000 330,000 84,000 352,000 344,000 254,000 209,000 47,000 
Saar Territory. 1,600,000 1,430,000 1,367,000 1,005,000 1,138,000 = 1,131,000 877,000 GRR whe: Aen 
Miscellaneous 300,000 250,000 200,000 200,000 100,000 149,000 181,000 100,000 68,000 200,000 
World total..... 76,797,000 75,336,000 66,928,000 68,414,000 54,361,000 37,437,000 61,839,000 51,091,000 62,596,000 77,813,000 


Steel Ingots and Castings 











United States 48,580,000 45,400,000 37,932,000 44,944,000 33,603,000 19,744,000 42,133,000 34,671,000 44,462,000 31,301,000 
ol CAE 775,000 753,000 650,000 884,000 481,000 669,000 1,110,000 928,000 1,695,000 1.043.000 
Great Britain. 3,500,000 7,397,000 8,201,000 8,482,000 5,881,000 3,703,000 9,067,000 7,894,000 9,539,000 7.664.000 
France... 8,245,000 7,327,000 6,791,000 5,029,000 4,464,000 3,010,000 3,002,000 2,151,000 1,780,000 4,614,000 
Belgium.... 3,321,000 2,372,000 2,829,000 2,260,000 1,540,000 752,000 1,233,000 328,000 10,000 2.428.000 
Luxemburg 2,189,000 2,053,000 1,857,000 1,182,000 1,372,000 742,000 576,000 366,000 és 
Italy... 1,530,000 1,757,000 1,337,000 1,124,000 966,000 689,000 762,000 720,000 977,000 119,000 
Spain ‘ row 615,000 571,000 531,000 456,000 230,000 394,000 200,000 237.000 308.000 238,000 
Sweden 486,000 467,000 493,000 267,000 306,000 208,000 430,000 483,000 536,000 582.000 
Germany 11,905,000 11,998,000 9,678,000 6,204,000 11,527,000 9,837,000 9,130,000 6,767,000 11,641,000 18.632.000 
Austria. 480,000 462,000 371,000 500,000 484,000 354.000 233.000 164,000 2'585 000 
Czechia. 1,574,000 1,476,000 1,328,000 984,000 630,000 903,000 957,000 773,000 
Poland 740,000 771,000 667,000 1,114,000 979,000 841,000 55,000 16,000 
Hungary 253,000 234,000 247,000 290,000 260,000 163,000 61,000 32.000 
Russia... 2,975,000 2,087,000 1,122,000 713,000 351,000 311,000 158,000 196,000 396,000 4.181.000 
Japan 1,200,000 1,150,000 1,081,000 944,000 894.000 830,000 831.000 818.000 800,000 300,000 
China 150,000 150,000 150,000 130,000 100,000 47,000 51,000 5.000 251.000 100.000 
India 450,000 449,000 335,000 215,000 150,000 183,000 156,000 187,000 184,000 
Australia 360,000 351,000 306,000 200,000 220,000 209,000 168,000 178,000 142.000 
Saar Territory 1,700,000 1,550,000 1,423,000 981,000 1,242,000 935.000 664.000 
Miscellaenous 200,000 200,000 200,000 200,000 100,000 100,000 150,000 200,000 300,000 100,000 
World total ... 91,228,000 88,975,000 77,529,000 77,103,000 65,780,000 44,624,000 71,127,000 57,114,000 73,021,000 74,687,000 
Figures for Germany include Luxemburg prior to 1919 and the Saar prior 2 prior to 1919 include the major portions of 
Czechia and Hungary; Poland’s production prior to 1919 is covered in the issia; since 1920 Poland’s figures include most 





of Upper Silesia, and the Saar is given separately. Japan’s figures include Manchuria and Core 


Table II 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons — Scrap Eliminated 
; ———————_ = : . - Imports 

Countr; 1926 1925 1924 1923 1913 1926 1925 1924 1923 1913 
United States 1,992,000 1,680,000 1,707,000 1,967,000 2,746,000 1,084,000 843.000 490,000 573,000 317,000 
Great Britai 3,200,000 3,731,000 3,851,000 4,318,000 4,969,000 3,360,000 2,721,000 2,429,000 1,322,000 2.231.000 
Germany 4,674,000 3,210,000 1,533,000 1,334,000 6,300,000 934.000 1.181.000 1.263.000 1'750'000 ans’ 
France 3) . 3,910,000 3,825,000 2,736,000 2.184.000 578.000 197,000 170,000 677,000 704.000 155.000 
Belgian(b) and Luxen : ee ‘ fey : ; 

burg . 3,125,000 3,106,000 $,356,000 2.471,000 1,546,000 585,000 518,000 557,000 539,006 827,000 
Motel... ss. ; sek 16,901,000 15,552,000 13,183,000 12,274,000 16,139,000 6,160,000 5,433,000 5,416,000 4, 888,000 3.835.000 

a Includes Saar figures from January 10, 1925. 

(b) Includes Luxemburg except for 1913. 
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European Iron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1926 


At Works or Furnace 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
© ses @ Ee d Es d £ 2s a noe £ e-8 2 6¢ dd Soe 26.56 2.6 a 2d € sw d Et a 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 3.9.0 3.10.0 3.10.0 3.10.0 3.11.0 3.15.9 4. 6.6 4.10.0 4.12.6 5.15.9 6. 2.6 6. 0.0 
Basic pig iron.......... . a. Ee. ee vee) eee. 3.900: 3.15 2 ew 6. 6.6 22008 4.46.9 S$. 5.0 5. 6.0 
Furnace coke. .........0.+ ee Tse. Gass O.8> O.17-0 2... 2.8 2 ee 8:0 7s 2. 8.0 2.15.0 2.10.0 
Billets ee Saee S86 $92 6 5.12.6 -6. 3.9 6. $0 6. 35.0 6.12.6 6.15.0 6.15.0 
Standard rails... : iugisisooeces. FebBa?) Wihess 7.000 7.40.0 7-36D- 7.10:0 735600 7.42:0 8.3.9 8:35.90 8.10.0 8.10.0 
Merchant bars....... iia 2 2 ee See 73s oe 72 50° 7: 3.0 7..5:0 16.3 8.0.0 8. 0.0 8.15.0 8.15.0 8.15.0 
Shapes > wea ee Gchuse G.le.e 6.12.8. 6.93.9 6.16.6 7,-0.0 7:-6.9 7.10.0. 7.16:0 7.15.0 7.15.0 7.15.0 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank ; ac oe Felon Fee Vue 7. 2.0 769.3. 8: 3.6 6.40:6 °8.10.6..8.15.0 8.16.6 8.15.0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage....... ‘ 10.13.9 10.15.0 10.15.0 10.13.9 10.10.0 10.10.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 16.11.3 16. 6.3 16. 2.0 15.12.6 15.11.6 16. 1.3 16.10.0 17. @.0 16.11.3 16.17.6 17.12.6 17.10.0 
Piain wire...... : ; ; 1. 0.01. 0.0 1. 0.0 10.15.9 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 9.16.0 9.15.0 9.15.0 
Bands and Strips 10. 8.9 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 11.10.0 11. 0.0 
. . * 
German Prices in Marks Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April Ma June Jul; Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 
Basic pig iron.... ey ee : 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 88 
Furnace coke..... oe oer 22 22 22 22 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
ee ale a. oo 6d eh be ; 119 119 119 119 119 118 118 119 119 119 119 119 
Standard rails... ei ~ 142 142 141 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
Merchant bars........... ; 128 128 134 139 140 140 137 134 134 134 134 134 
BS ig tow mcr rain as rk ; 131 133 136 136 136 136 133 131 131 131 131 131 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank........ 142 143 148 152 153 153 151 149 149 149 149 149 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.............. 205 205 215 221 214 210 207 205 205 210 225 225 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 350 380 380 380 380 380 380 380 380 372 350 350 
7 aaa PSekees 172 177 177 177 178 180 180 180 184 195 195 195 
Bands and Strips ‘ 152 152 155 158 158 160 160 160 155 155 155 155 
. . o 
French Prices in French Francs Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 395 397 405 409 430 470 490 600 600 600 600 600 
Basic bessemer pig iron............ 390 390 400 400 420 460 480 590 590 590 590 590 
Furnace coke...........2.0. mp : 143 152 154 154 163 169 169 183 194 194 194 194 
Es wa iase nGveteacan® : 552 555 558 576 612 626 665 770 755 757 817 815 
SS rere rrr rr cre : 610 659 690 710 720 792 865 893 900 900 900 900 
NN SEE ere re ‘ 653 689 694 711 767 830 860 560 975 925 897 880 
SEES rer er Pere 611 ° 632 643 666 706 739 785 899 925 871 850 840 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank....... 77 779 77 779 811 841 895 1085 1062 975 980 980 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.......... 1337 1337 1342 1360 1422 1506 1587 1835 1900 1835 1810 1775 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 1900 1950 2000 2050 2050 2269 2372 2688 2750 2750 2750 2750 
Plain wire....... Sehen aa ; : 1025 1155 1150 1150 1215 1265 1300 1364 1487 1643 1643 1650 
Bands and strips 755 816 860 200 922 985 1023 1122 1150 1170 1150 1150 


Belgian Prices in Belgian Francs Per Metric Ton 


Jan. Fet March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 325 330 340 375 441 500 543 596 611 621 670 700 
Basic bessemer pig iron ; jee 310 320 335 370 435 490 522 590 595 615 650 680 
Furnace coke. ; . 125 120 114 120 141 155 175 198 215 230 230 250 
Billets...... ; ee 470 480 498 557 638 700 800 785 780 790 800 800 
Standard rails... ate 577 611 606 650 670 737 840 890 1000 980 1000 1000 
Merchant bars 587 590 585 630 645 772 850 910 950 1020 1025 1025 
Shapes..... tents ie 565 572 570 606 625 743 775 875 930 990 1015 1000 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank : 630 645 648 690 670 829 875 935 1125 1160 1150 1150 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...... 1060 1085 1073 1171 1175 1345 1500 1735 1825 2100 2100 2100 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 2235 2250 2250 2395 2425 2762 3100 3100 3100 3860 3900 3900 
Plain wire Rate reid 850 812 810 881 1030 1130 1185 1370 1425 1475 1540 1600 
Bands and strips 743 760 771 838 850 985 1000 1145 1200 1200 1220 1250 
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European Interests Uniting 


Continental Steel Entente Controls Sixty Per Cent of European Output— 


Britain Temporarily Isolated—Wider Understanding 
Probable—Higher Price Level Expected 


By Vincent Delport 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


CONOMIC unity for Europe has been con- 
EK sidered in the abstract for many years past. 
To a considerable number of students of 
European conditions such an event has long been 
looked upon as an impossibility, a dream. Yet 
the year 1926 has seen the laying of the founda- 
tions upon which unity can be built. It is 
only a beginning, and it is yet too early to pre- 
sume to what extent the present tendency will 
evolve, but it is noteworthy that the iron and 
steel industry offers the most spectacular in- 
stance of this development. In this particular 
sphere the event of the year has been the forma- 
tion of the continental steel entente. While the 
industries of Great Britain were paralyzed by an 
unprecedented stoppage in the collieries, the lead- 
ing continental producers of iron and steel united 
and organized themselves, forming a powerful 
bloc which already controls about 60 per cent 
of the combined steel output of Europe. Gravitat- 
ing around this system are a number of countries 
that sooner or later will be attracted to the 
central mass. Their inclusion will increase the 
tonnage of steel under control to roughly 70 per 
cent of Europe’s production. 
In front of this combination Great Britain re- 
mains isolated as she is on the seas. There are, 
however, visible signs that British leaders do 


not intend that their country should remain in 
this hazardous position. Conversations already 
have taken place with prominent German indus- 
trialists with a view to studying possibilities of 
economic co-operation. These conversations will 
be renewed. Following the example set on the 
continent, certain British industrial interests are 
combining, and similar developments are begin- 
ning to take place in the iron and steel indus- 
tries. 

Britain depends on her export trade, of 
which steel is one of the important factors. It is 
true that the dominions should constitute a nat- 
ural outlet for British products, but each mem- 
ber of the British empire has, of recent years, 
increased its economic freedom and developed 
its own industries. Thus it is possible to surmise 
that, as Britain recovers from the effects of the 
coal stoppage, British steelmakers will come to 
an understanding with the continental steel en- 
tente, even if they do not join. It is believed 
the British steel industries would be more use- 
fully allied with the American but an understand- 
ing between Britain and the continent seems more 
feasible. Europe will be better organized to com- 
pete in world markets but with output controlled 
and prices probably higher America should re- 
tain its share of world business. 
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British Prices 








in 1926 


F.o.b. Ports of Shipment 


] 


J Fe Marc April May June July 
Es f s Es £ s Ds €@ & 4. dS « 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Mic 9.0 10.0 10.0 DO S.81.8 3.45.9 2. 4 
Basic, Midc Realvesisah 6.¢ 7.0 Bo 63 co 3.150 «4. 4.0 
Scot ia a I af 16.9 3.16-¢ 3.16-¢ 16.6 3.17.0 3.18.9 4 iQ 
Hematit 17.0 kes. 17.0 16.0 3.16.3 3.18.6 4. 0.9 
SEMIFINISHED “STEEL 
Bi caag 5.10.0 5.10.0 5.10.( 10.6 5.12.¢ 5.42.6 ¢ 3 9 
Wi > § 6 ) 0.0 0 { 0.0 } 65. 93. 6.6 :. aoe 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails 7 2. oe 7. 6.0. 7.520 7 oS 7. san-7 OG. <7... Sa 
Merchant bars O.0% 6:37-6° 6237.6. 6.47.6 617.6 6517.6 7.2655 
Structural shapes é 39 € 2.¢ ¢ 2 .¢ ¢ : i ae i 7.6 6.10.0 
Plates ship, bridge andt 7 2.6 7 l 00 7 rts 6.10.0. 6.11.3 7 1.3 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 10. 5.0 10. 5.0 If 5.0 Il 5.0 10. 5.0 10. 5.0 10.10.0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gag igated 16.11.3 16. ¢ l¢ 2:0 1542.6 15.116: 16. 1 16.10.0 
3ands and strips 10. 8.9 10. € 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 
Plain wire, base 2. V.0.41, 6.0.31. 0:0 10.13.3 BIS. 9.15.0 9.15.0 
Galvanized wire, base 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 14. 0.0 13.13.9 12.15.0 12.15.0 12.15.0 
Wire nails, base 14.10.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 13 7.6 9.10.0 1.10.0 9.10.0 
Tinplate, base box 108 0.19.6 0.19.6 0.19.5 0.19.3 0.19.7 1. 0.-¢ ce 
Furnace coke 0.86.0 O:15.9 O0:15.2 0:15:00 1. 4.1.) 2,0 4 +.0 
Ferromanganese 15. 5.0 15. 5.0 15. 5.0 14.17.6 14.11.0 14.10.0 14.10.0 
German Prices in Pounds Per Metric 
F.o.b. Rotterdam or Northern Sea Ports 
Jar Fe Marc Apr Ma Jur Ju 
’ 6 8°68 £ 8 i s £ Es i s 
PIG IRON 
Foundry, No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 3.10.0 3.10.0 10.0 3.11.¢ 5.42.0 3.42.0 3.1220 
Basic bessemes 3.10.1 10.0 10.0 3.10 3.10.0 3.10 3.10.0 
Hemat 15 .( 15.0 pee: -4:°2.6 4.50 ~4. 3 4.-50 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 5 2.¢ 0-f 5. 0.0 5 0.0 + 11 4 4 
Wire rods Zo? 15.0 iO 5.43.0 3.03.4 wee. 5 1.U 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails 6.10.0 6.1 0 € 7 & - 0 6 0220 ¥ 0.0 ¢ 0.0 
Merchant bars si em re 52920 Sere) 350500 4356.0 4:15.56 
ls} a. UA +. 18.¢ 4.17.¢ 4.17.0 4.17.0 4.16.¢ 4.13.0 
5.14.6 f 0.( §.15.6 5.13.6 5.10.¢ + 5.9 £ 0 
2... 7 anes ae. O.6 1253756 11 f.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 
ar 16.12.6 17. 0.0 16.10.0 16.10.0 16.10.0 16.10.0 16.10.0 
tr é 13 ) 7 oO 0 rf 0 0 7 0.0 é 17 é) f AR: ¢ 10.0 
2 7.10.0 7.15.0 7 0 6.19.4 6.17.0 6.17.0 6.17.0 
V ) im ) 0 ) 0 0.0 ) OO ) 0.0 
dz 5.45.0 3.15.0 8. 6.0.4, 0.0: 2. 0:0. .3. 0:0 3 0 
Tinplate, base x 108 pounds fc fae 8 ie nae l 1. 8.0 
Ferromanganese 14. 0.0 14. 5.0 14. 6.0 14.10.0 13. 0.0 12. 0.0 12.12.¢ 
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in Francs 


a Fe Ma 
(Wf 3 00 ( 00 
2.17.4 Daye. 2.1786 2 
20 540 5 
4 XR ¢ 4 RX ¢ 4 7 4 
17.6 5.16.6 15 
6a) S464 é 
.. i . Sk" s 
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) 10 3 9 > 15 
1975 2000 
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in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Au Sept Oct 

s & 6s 2 a 
10.6 4.12.6 5.15.0 
5 4.10.0 4.16.3 
4.9 i. Res ae 
].¢ ie a 
0 ¢ 5.0 6.12.6 
0.0 ; 0.0 } 0.U 
6.0 7 an. 7 15.0 
16.6 7.30.0 8. 0.0 
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European Iron and Steel Export Prices 
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British Industries Paralyzed 


Seven Months Coal Stoppage Reduces Production—Exports Dwindle While 






Imports Rise—Iron and Steel Shares Remain Strong— 
Large Concerns Combining Interests 


INETEEN TWENTY-SIX will 
N probably go down in history as 

the black year of the British 
iron and steel trade. The worst ef- 
fects of the coal strike have been 
experienced by the one _ industry 
whose primary essential is an ample 
supply of fuel. March was the best 
month of production, the pig iron 
output being 568,500 tons, and steel 
784,100 tons. For various reasons, 
April did not reach these figures. 
Then came the general strike in May, 
which brought pig iron production 
down to 88,800 tons and steel pro- 
duction to 45,700 tons. The lowest 
point was reached in September with 
12,500 tons of pig iron, but July was 
the worst steel month, the output 
being 32,100 tons. The general strike 
in May was an important event for 
the steel trade, and deserves special 
mention because of the ruthless way 
in which Arthur Pugh, the secretary 
of the Iron & Steel Trades Con- 
federation, who happened to be chair- 
man of the trades union congress, 
sent out to iron workers instructions 
for a declaration of strike practically 
in all the districts, although it is 
known that the iron and steel trades 
are everywhere subject to the control 
of wages boards, with or without 
sliding scales. Thanks to the for- 
bearance and patience of the manu- 
facturers, the result of this odd policy 
has not been permanent, and all these 
governing bodies have their authority 
fully restored. 


March Was Peak of Year 


March production figures were the 
most satisfactory for some months, 
and appeared to indicate that, but 
for the coal situation, with its omens 
of coming trouble, the industry was 
slowly returning to normal conditions. 
Pig iron production was the highest 
for ten months, and was 124,000 tons 
in excess of the low point reached 
in August 1925. The steel figure 
was the highest since May, 1924, 
and nearly 100,000 tons more than in 
March, 1925. Similarly, export figures 
were the best attained since May, 
1924. The clear inference from this 
is that the steel trade had fairly 
launched on a course which promised 


By Joseph Horton 


British Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


to lead to prosperity with large pro- 
duction. It is scarcely worth while to 
note this, following the destructive 
effects of the strike in intermediate 
months. At the end of October only 
five furnaces remained in blast, com- 
pared with 147 on the eve of the coal 
stoppage. Middlesbrough No. 3 pig 
iron, which began the year at £4 
($19.40) per ton, had by the middle 
of November surpassed £6 ($29.10), 
and prices generally have long ceased 
to be competitive with those of for- 
eign countries. 


Shipbuilding at a Low Ebb 


It was only to be expected that 
shipbuilding, wholly dependent on 
steel, should have fared badly, and the 
record to Sept. 30 shows the lowest 
total since 1909. At the end of 
September the tonnage under con- 
struction in Great Britain and Ire- 
land was 774,797, about 284,000 tons 
less than the tonnage building twelve 
months ago. The present totals are 
1,115,000 tons below the average ton- 
nage building during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the war, 
namely 1,890,000 tons. 

The table of exports scarcely calls 
for comment, the heavy falling off 
in exports indicating the _ severity 
of the blow administered to overseas 
business. March once more was the 
month of promise and encouragement, 
with exports amounting to 411,579 
tons. By September the total had 
fallen to 162,437 tons. The March 
export of 46,059 tons of forge and 
foundry pig iron looks respectable 
beside October with 3639 tons. On 
the other side of the bill imports 
have swollen, typical figures being 
38,438 tons of plates and sheets im- 
ported in September and 19,668 tons 
of beams and structural steel in the 
same month. Britain generally re- 
gards these figures with mingled 
feelings. Probably, the most ardent 
protectionist would not have desired 
the exclusion of quantities of steel 
which rendered immense service in the 
maintenance of industries dependent 
upon these supplies. 

One or two typical figures may be 
added as to employment. This at no 
time has been satisfactory but in the 
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first quarter it was on the up grade. 
In March the proportion of unemploy- 
ment at the blast furnaces was 15.4 
per cent, in the iron and steel trades 
generally 20.1, in engineering 11.1 
and in the tin plate trade 13.1.. The 
corresponding figures for October were 
in the pig iron industry 63.0, iron 
and steel 52.3, tin plate 51.5 and en- 
gineering 16.3. The shipbuilding fig- 
ure for March was 36.7 and for 
October 46.2. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that in recent months the capital 
value of iron, steel and engineering 
companies has tended to rise. Where- 
as in September of last year the 
ratio value of shares was 74.6 com- 
pared with the nominal value of 100, 
the market value at the end of Sep- 
tember was 80.9, and this was the 
culmination of a steady increase con- 
tinuing for months. The possible 
explanation may be that the steadi- 
ness of the iron and steel trade after 
all the assaults launched against in- 
dustry over a series of months had 
strengthened the public confidence in 
the soundness of the industry. It 
is a remarkable fact that failures or 
financial embarrassments have been 
extraordinarily few. 


Influence of Coal Stoppage 


A feature which distinguishes this 
strike from its predecessor in 1921 
is the enormous increase in imports. 
Whereas in September 1921 imports 
totaled only 206,100 tons, in the same 
month this year a record was reached 
with a total importation of 445,700 
tons. It is concluded that the main 
cause of the difference is the unread- 
iness of the Continent to take advan- 
tage of the earlier dispute. In estimat- 
ing the prospects for the future it 
must be recognized that the coal 
stoppage will have very great con- 
sequences, and will exercise an in- 
fluence for years to come. Already 
several important amalgamations have 
been carried through, on the one hand 
to make combines self-contained in 
regard to raw materials, etc., and on 
the other to eliminate possible leak- 
ages in connection with selling organ- 
izations. Toward the middle of No- 
vember, the combine which has as 
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its most important unit the United 
Steel companies and which includes 
such firms as John Brown & Co. Ltd., 
with several allied steelworks, has 
taken in some important collieries 
and established a joint organization 
for the sale of the 4,000,000 tons of 
coal controlled by the interested com- 
panies. 

One psychological effect of the 
strike is likely enough to be a closer 
working arrangement between great 
concerns and their work people, with 


made to bring the industry within 
the benefits of the safeguarding of in- 
dustries act, but they have all failed, 
and nothing short of a general elec- 
tion carrying a policy of out-and-out 
protection would bring any change 
to the iron and steel trade. 


Business Only Postponed 


There are many signs that coal 
strike, reckless as it has been, has 
merely postponed and not destroyed 
the demand to which steelmakers look 


this country, and the popular policy 
of linking together, sentimentally and 
for industrial purposes, the various 
parts of the Empire. Many steel 
using industries are calling for steel 
and will provide a safe outlet for 
large production when fuel is avail- 
able to start the furnaces a_ short 
time hence. 

It is quite possible that fuel may 
not be so dear as many authorities 
have assumed, and if this should 
come down to a moderate figure, the 














. . . . 
British Exports in Gross Tons During 1926 
January February March April May June July August September October 
Scrap.. 8,888 ,217 5,032 9,787 4,099 3,465 5,965 6,424 2,219 2532 
Pig iron: 
Forge and foundry. * 30,866 25,180 46,059 30,486 9,470 16,565 25,460 8,996 5,820 3,639 
Acid... ate . 12,389 10,317 11,410 9,926 2,328 5,583 6,704 3,656 2,360 2,466 
Basic. ctescitexveecn.- Seales 37 10 : 20 5 ‘os se 110 
Ferroalloys. = ene 5,934 3,148 2,347 4,494 1,168 3,423 1,225 3,253 2,490 2,094 
Steel ingots ; ee 86 30 125 9 208 222 235 18 134 168 
Blooms, billets, slabs. : 484 695 508 439 372 124 346 54 30 51 
Bars, rods, angles, shapes, etc... 23,073 24,943 28,876 24,315 21,700 15,331 14,309 9,198 },261 9,665 
Castings, iron.. ; : 97 142 208 150 107 130 143 75 56 49 
Castings, steel. 104 102 109 26 42 17 86 37 26 25 
Forgings, iron... .. : 26 39 15 20 18 31 66 22 6 19 
Steel girders, beams, etc. co 7,250 6,106 8,452 6,024 3,893 3,138 3,199 493 1,562 1.596 
Hoops and strips. 3,308 5,429 5,660 4,859 4,598 3,727 4,339 4,722 3,455 3,573 
Plates and sheets, ‘not galvanized: 
Armor plates. 13 l 
Plates and sheets not under 
SS! ear 8,469 10,129 11,03¢ 12,610 8,803 4,295 4,294 2,038 1,627 1,714 
Plates and black sheets under 
Vy" thick. = 24,134 21,171 28,062 12,959 21,605 11,555 16,699 9,918 10,224 12,157 
Black plates. ae 3,249 5,426 2,503 4,867 2,809 2,916 1,682 288 407 1,007 
Plates and sheets, coated: 
Galvanized sheets... 68,209 68,630 78,118 3,643 60,755 39,768 53,602 38,539 42,961 59,614 
Tin plates..... 40,030 47,635 53,505 40,717 33,825 35.651 24,765 14,384 18,989 24.450 
Cast tubes, pipes and fittings 11,297 8,908 9,740 11,657 6,187 5,717 7,875 6,372 4,950 5,898 
Wrought tubes, pipes and fittings 19,464 21,641 22,885 16,769 16,723 12,165 17,218 16,651 14,466 17,609 
Rails for trams. Le eee 487 197 743 2,317 574 825 190 149 116 212 
Railway rails.... ; 23,816 23,215 27,041 24,195 29,770 18,760 6,327 3,314 3.921 2,299 
Sleepers and jfshplates. sabes 7,959 4,463 14,685 9,161 6,912 14,751 3,553 770 734 1,224 
Tires and axles....... 828 1,355 1,061 1,008 1,055 1,065 1,429 1,005 602 892 
Wheels and axles... 1,244 2,465 1,863 1,646 1,738 2,609 1,879 1,140 456 701 
Railway material, other types. ; 2,604 3,133 4,152 4,882 2,099 3,063 6,115 2,102 2,554 2,776 
fire. ame en 6,089 6,011 7,173 4,620 7,093 4,172 6,446 5.489 4,817 6,868 
Wire manufactures. . 3,551 2,998 3,694 4,328 2,926 2,207 4,061 4,144 3,508 3,893 
Nails and tacks. 1,375 1,687 1,838 1,543 1,685 1,398 1,566 1,599 1,265 1,900 
Wood screws..... 259 392 430 447 234 196 317 303 222 470 
Bolts and nuts.... 2,716 2,611 2,856 1,899 2,029 1,964 2,803 2,296 1,900 2,764 
Manufaetures of cast iron 1,471 1,995 1,824 1,435 1,436 1,322 1,442 1,545 1,684 1,949 
Anchors, cables and chains. 1,283 1,232 1,371 1,203 983 896 1,415 923 1,030 1,066 
Bedsteads and finished parts 1,205 1,106 1,385 960 982 753 1,267 922 782 Loe 
Hollow ware... e Se ; 1,715 1,533 1,901 1,319 1,366 1,255 1,847 1,338 1,294 1,455 
Manufactures of iron and steel, 
other sorts...... ; 19,796 23,430 23,027 16,882 17,385 14,856 19,671 16,812 15,423 17,377 
Total, including scrap 345,552 345,691 411,579 22,832 277,849 234,799 249,82¢ 170,108 162,437 196,597 
much less care or recognition of the for future prosperity. An enormous first essential will have been secured 


purely trade union point of view. It 
is clear the miners’ federation has 
shot its bolt, and will be of much 
less moment in the future. From all 
directions we hear American example 
quoted, from the point of view of 
securing output by making this the 
prime interest of the workmen them- 
selves. Coal will make its  con- 
tribution to iron and steel trade re- 
covery by economical production in 
various directions, and reports are 
continually being received of the in- 
stallation of coal cutters and various 
labor-saving mechanisms, which again 
is the taking of a leaf out of the 
American book. 

The financial position of iron and 
steel works has not’ materially 
changed. Various efforts have been 
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arrear of work is waiting to be done. 
The railways are hungry for rolling 
stock. Great Britain has lost a lot 
of Indian railroad business during 
the strike, but a good deal more is 
in the offing, waiting the right moment 
to be placed. Orders for shipbuild- 
ing have been more numerous lately 
than for a long time. 


Idle Tonnage In Demand 


One compensating effect of the strike 
has been the improvement in freights, 
which has encouraged shipbuilding and 
brought into operation much idle ton- 
nage. This later on will yield a 
certain harvest of new work, and 
various shipbuilding schemes are in 
the air more or less connected with 
the visit of the dominion premiers to 


to competitive production of steel. 
After the 1921 strike a number of 
furnaces did not restart, and will 
probably never do so. There will 
again be a weeding out of obsolete 
plant and a general rise in the effi- 
ciency of the industry. 

In spite of the grievous disap- 
pointments which the iron and steel 
industry of Great Britain has en- 
countered in the year just drawn to 
a close it is now entering the new 
year with a sufficient amount of busi- 
ness on its books to give encourage- 


ment in many directions. Not the 
least of many favorable omens is 
that a strike in the coal industry 


is not to be feared for a considerable 
period, as the recent experience has 
had a salutary effect. 
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Belgium Ready for Active Year 


Currency Stabilization Should Assist Trade—Belgium’s Participation in Steel 






Entente Insures Satisfactory Output—Furnaces Working 
to Capacity—Labor Troubles Overcome 


duced more iron and steel dur- 

ing 1926 than ever before in 
the industrial history of the country. 
That the present rate of production 
may continue during the coming 
months is probable. During the lat- 
ter part of the past year the Belgian 
government, in stabilizing the franc, 
took a decision which should result 
in rendering business conditions more 
favorable than in 1926. If the scheme 
works out satisfactorily, as present 
indications tend to show, the wide 
price fluctuations which have been 
registered at certain periods should 
not reappear, and consumers in the 
domestic market will have more con- 
fidence and buy more freely. Sounder 
conditions also should exist in the 
export trade which is of such great 
importance to Belgium. The fact 
that this country has joined the steel 
entente and other syndicates, and has 
been granted a_ satisfactory quota, 
also should help toward maintaining 
production at a high rate and stabiliz- 
ing prices at a remunerative level. 
Thus the outlook at the beginning 
of the new year is favorable, and 
Belgium, with little unemployment and 
with modern plant, is well equipped 
to retain its share of the world mar- 
kets. 

The outlook at the commencement of 
1926 was far from promising, as the 
Charleroi district was paralyzed by 
a strike which began in June, 1925. 
The strike was broken late in Jan- 
uary and the men were returning 
to work when the Liege district was 
visited with disastrous floods, which 
closed down factories and mills in that 
center for nearly two weeks. These 
setbacks caused January production of 
iron and steel to fall to 137,790 tons 
and 131,180 tons respectively. Con- 
ditions began to improve, however, 
in February and production steadily 
increased throughout the year. The 
average monthly output of pig iron 
during the first ten months of 1926 
was 276,000 metric tons, or an in- 
crease of approximately 30 per cent 
over the average for 1925. Steel 


B ELGIAN furnaces and mills pro- 


production gained in like proportions 
and the monthly average up to Nov. 
1 was 
is 36 per 


which 
1925 


274,000 metric 
cent better 


tons, 
than 


European Staff Special 


figures for the corresponding period. 
Imports of pig iron by the Belgian 
Luxemburg economic entente during 
the first nine months of the period 
under review averaged 27,650 tons, 
and the monthly average tonnage of 
exports of pig iron amounted to 11,- 


245 tons. Most of the iron produced 
is used for steel making. Exports 
of steel products by Belgium and 


Luxemburg averaged 261,400 tons per 





Belgian Production 


(Metric Tons) 
Steel ingots 
and Finished 


Mon. ave. Coke Pig iron castings steel 


1913 293,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1923 348,330 178,995 191,410 161,950 
1924 346,650 234,000 238,380 198,115 
1925 342,360 211,785 200,880 164,940 
1926 

Jan. 821,220 137,790 131,180 106,260 
Feb. 347,900 202,400 183,260 153,180 


March 434,850 281,260 280,920 240,330 
April 431,110 287,890 287,030 228,010 
May 433,850 299,630 284,790 240,590 
June 434,750 294,750 311,620 256,240 
July 453,300 306,590 310,740, 256,300 
Aug. 455,960 318,390 317,860 257,950 
Sept. 423,500 312,880 312,480 256,950 
Oct. 417,010 319,590 321,620 256,130 











month up to Oct. 1, as against average 
monthly exports of 242,325 tons in 
1925. The importance of the metal- 
lurgical industry as a factor in Bel- 
gium’s trade balance cannot therefore 
be overemphasized. Export business 
during 1926 was naturally facilitated 
by the low value of the franc. More- 
over, the coal miners’ struggle in Eng- 
land gave rise to an unprecedented 
demand for continental steel products 
both for shipment to Great Britain 
and to other countries normally sup- 
plied by English manufacturers. 


Pig Iron Agreement Formed 


The price situation during the early 
months of 1926 was far from sat- 
isfactory. German competition was 
felt in many quarters. Merchant bars 
were offered for export at one time 
as low as £4 16s ($23.35) and rails 
were quoted in March at £5 10s 
($26.60) per metric ton f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Then the uncertainty due to the 
fluctuations of the france was such that 
even in the domestic market certain 
staple commodities such as _ billets, 
merchant bars, beams, were quoted 
in sterling or in francs at the cur- 
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rent rate of exchange. Continued 
price-cutting added to the fact that 
costs were rising due to the scarcity 
of combustibles and increased wages 
forced metallurgists to study plans 
for organizing export markets. The 
first step taken along these lines -was 
the formation of a pig iron syndicate 
including all producers of foundry pig 
iron in France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. Furnace operators in the coun- 
tries referred to agreed to adhere to 
a fixed minimum selling price to be 
quoted in terms of sterling f.o.b. 
Antwerp. These efforts were re- 
warded by an immediate increase in 
the price of foundry iron, and the 
agreement has been opérating satis- 
factorily since its inauguration. The 
extremely low price to which rails 
had fallen also was worrying Eu- 
ropean manufacturers. Negotiations 
were opened in Paris early in the year 
and Belgium joined the European Rail 
Makers’ association, known as_ the 
ERMA. This syndicate has succeeded 
in stiffening prices to a considerable 
extent, and the prospect of its becom- 
ing a permanent institution is most 
promising at the time of writing. 
Later in the year a tube association 
was formed and this syndicate includes 
all manufacturers of lapweld, butt-weld 
and seamless pipe in France, Belgium 
and the Saar; there are no tube mills 
in Luxemburg. This group, known 
as the Comptoir Franco-Belge-Sarrois, 
handles export business only and has 
its office in Paris. Belgium’s exports 
of tubes during the first three quar- 
ters of 1926 averaged 1680 tons a 
month. 

The last and most important step 
taken toward organizing the European 
iron and steel market was the sign- 
ing in Brussels on Oct. 1 of the Eu- 
ropean steel entente. This agreement 
will certainly prove of much im- 
portance to Belgian iron and _ steel 
makers who were the last to give 
their approval to the combine. Bel- 
gian manufacturers objected stren- 
uously to their tonnage allotment 
which was fixed at 265,000 tons per 
month. This figure was obtained by 
using as a base the production figures 
for each country for the first three 
months of 1926. Belgian interests 
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Record French Production 


British Coal Stoppage Stimulates Exports—France Free of Labor Troubles— 
Steel Entente and Other Syndicates Regulate Prices— 
Outlook Favorable When Franc Stabilized 


By L. W. Moore 


French Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 

















fell from $0.0375, which was the aver- 
age rate during January, to $0.02, 
which was the lowest point reached 
in July. Such conditions gave rise 
to speculation and constant readjust- 
ment of prices. The downward move- 
ment of the franc was accompanied 
by rising prices. It is a fact that 
business failures are rare during a 
period of constantly increasing prices, 
but the contrary is true when prices 
begin to fall, and French industrialists 
went through both phases of the 
market in the comparatively short 
time of one year. At a time when 
the country was on the verge of 
ruin the Poincaré coalition cabinet 
was presented to parliament for ap- 
proval and obtained a working major- 
ity. New fiscal measures were at 
once adopted and applied, with the 
result that the franc began to rise 
almost immediately and its present 
gold value has increased approximate- 
ly 65 per cent. The appreciation 
in value of the franc was reflected 
in a corresponding decrease in the 
cost of those raw materials for which 
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ness of the French businessman. It 
is true that liquidation has only be- 
but as long as the franc con- 
improve deflation will 
upward rise. If 


gun, 
tinues to ac- 
company its the 
movement is not too rapid, it is be- 
lieved that complete liquidation can 
be accomplished with few failures. 
The most important event concern- 
ing the French iron and steel indus- 
try and the metallurgical industry of 
all Europe during 1926 was the sign- 
ing of the pact constituting the Euro- 
pean steel entente. The accord, de- 
tails of which have been given in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, was signed at 
Brussels on Oct. 1 after many weeks 
of long and laborious negotiations. 
Although the participants claim that 
the object of the cartel is not to 
control prices, it will have a great 
influence in stabilizing the market as 
price cutting has invariably been due 
to over-production. The entente has 
not been in operation long enough to 
make any prediction as to the effect 
it will have on the industry in the 
long run, but its immediate effect 


REAT progress was made by France is entirely dependent upon was to stiffen prices and moderate 
the French iron and steel in- outside sources of supply. Firms competition. Just prior to the sign- 
dustry during 1926 despite the which had purchased large stocks ing of the accord constituting the 
instability of the political and fi.an- at high prices were faced with a European steel entente, the European 
cial situation. The rate of the zane falling market, and signs of panic Rail Maunfacturers’ association, known 
fluctuated violently during the min- were evident in many quarters. That as ERMA, was formally constituted. 
isterial crisis which prevailed through- practically all large firms have During the year 1926 a syndicate in- 
out the first half of the year, during weathered the storm speaks well cluding all manufacturers of butt- 
which period the value of the franc for the ability and _ resourceful- weld, lap-weld and seamless steel 
pipe in France, Belgium and _ the 
Saar was also formed for the pur- 
t : pose of concentrating all the export 
French Business Progress in 1926 business of the various participants. 
; The tube association has offices in 
Production Imports Exports Paris where all export business will 
va piarliemnouianerd a Metric Tons 000 Omitted— be handled. This group, which is 
_ ingots No. fur- known as the F. B. S. (Franco Belge 
Iron ore Coke vied Pi ra gv Pig iron Steel nod Steel Sarroise), has joined with similar as- 
Mon. ave. 1913 3,587 333 427 385... os x sii —_ _ sociations existing in Germany and 
Mon ave, 19ee Lise a5 age ae GGG | Czecho-Slovakia for the purpose of 
Mon. ave. 1924 2,416 220 637 575 aie 3 56 63 187 stabilizing prices and production in 
Mon. ave. 1925 3,048 255 706 618 419 3 12 59 ©. 272 ‘ 
January, 1926 3,138 296 763 661 148 460 3 7 65 266 the European market. 
February, 1926 3,018 278 707 «630-48 448 TB 888 Sait ah 
mor = tose 2080 «801s Te8«G8SC1SO43T—s2sTSs«BG CO Furnace Capacity Taxed 
jand a oo aoe -— a a a _ = = The capacity of French blast fur- 
July, 1926 3,309 319 192 vis ass = ; = = ane naces and mills has’ been _taxed 
. September, 1926 _........ 315 785 #706 153 468 throughout the year. Production of 
October, OU ccs” Gs ee _ ee iron and steel has broken all post- 
war records. During the first nine 
months of 1926 the pig iron output 


totaled 6,960,207 metric tons, of which 
30,254 tons were electric 
furnaces. This is an of 10 
per cent over 1925 production figures 
for the same period and 20 per cent 
higher than the output during the 
first nine months of 1924. That there 
have been few soft spots in the mar- 
ket is evidenced by the fact that the 
throughout the 
years was practically constant at 
about 775,000 tons. There were 148 
furnaces blowing at the beginning of 
the year and 153 were in activity 
at the close. Phosphorous pig irén 
accounts for approximately 90 per 
cent of the output, hematite 8.5 per 
cent and special iron the _ balance. 
Approximately 80 per cent of all 
pig iron made in France comes from 
the furnaces in the East and Lorraine 
districts. The average number of 
men employed daily by blast fur- 
nace operators was 21,000. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings 
during the first nine months of the 
period under review totalled 6,189,- 
399 metric tons. This is an increase 


made in 
increase 


monthly production 
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of 13 per cent over the output for 
the corresponding period of 1925. 
The number of men employed in 
steel plants averaged 85,000. Steel 
production classified by the various 
methods employed was as _ follows: 
acid converters 44,585 tons, basic con- 
verters 4,275,785 tons, open-hearth 
1,799,074 tons, crucible 9913 tons and 
electric furnaces 60,042 tons. Labor 
has been fully employed throughout 
the year and no strikes of importance 
have taken place. The continued in- 
crease in the cost of living has neces- 
sitated frequent wage adjustments. 
In fact, a labor shortage has existed 
in France since the war and many 
thousands of Poles, Italians and Bel- 
gians are being employed in French 
industry. 

The iron and steel industry con- 
tinues to be the most important fac- 
tor in France’s foreign trade. Ex- 
ports of iron ore during the first 
nine months of 1926 amounted to 8,- 
052,551 tons, of which 6,758,273 tons 
went to Belgium and Luxemburg. 
Imports of ore during this period 
amounted to only 1,057,345 tons. Pro- 
duction of French mines averaged 3,- 
430,000 tons monthly. Exports of pig 
iron up to Oct. 1 totaled 500,000 tons, 
or approximately the same as _ last 
year. Exports of semifinished steel 
products and bars during the first 
nine months of the year amounted 
to 1,468,878 tons, which added to the 
exports of plates, rails, wire products, 
forgings and other finished steel ar- 
ticles makes a grand total of 2,207,152 
tons, or approximately 36 per cent 
of all steel products produced in 
France during this period. This is 
about 10 per cent less than the 
amount exported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 due to the 
restrictions placed on exporting steel 
scrap. Exports of scrap during the 
first nine months of 1925 amounted 
to 444,344 metric tons, whereas ship- 
ments to foreign destinations up to 
Nov. 1, 1926, amounted to only 118,- 
699 tons. Exports of rails during the 
nine-month period of the year under 
review were 235,514 tons, or an in- 
crease of 60,000 tons over exports 
during the same period of 1925. These 
figures include imports and exports 
of the Saar which now is considered 
as a part of France insofar as 
customs boundaries are concerned. 


Order Books Congested 


Domestic prices of iron and steel 
products remained fairly steady dur- 
ing the first half of 1926, but the 
sudden decline in the value of the 
franc in July upset the stability of 
the market and increases of from 
40 to 50 per cent were made in franc 








quotations. For example, phosphor- 
ous foundry iron was quoted at 395 
frances ($15.00) per metric ton at the 
beginning of the year; the price was 
advanced progressively until it 
reached 460 francs on July 1, and 
then the frane slumped and the price 
jumped to 600 francs on Aug. 1, 
at which figure it remained during 
the rest of the year. Export prices 
in terms of sterling exchange moved 
steadily upward throughout the year. 
Foundry iron was offered by the 
Franco-Belge-Luxemburg syndicate at 
£3 ($14.55) f.o.b. Antwerp at the 
beginning of the year. This figure 
was adjusted from time to time until 
it reached £4 5s ($20.60) toward 
the end of the year. The price of 
merchant bars during the early part 
of the year averaged £5 ($24.25) per 





of steel products for the requirements 
of the English domestic market. In 
addition to the great increase in ex- 
ports to England, other markets which 
normally trade with British manu- 
facturers have had to seek new sources 
of supply. Within a few weeks con- 
tinental furnaces and mills became 
so congested with orders that many 
withdrew from the market. In fact, 
deliveries by French mills became so 
extended that it became practically im- 
possible to obtain tonnage for domes- 
tic requirements. 


The Coke Problem 


The problem of obtaining a cheap 
and ample supply of combustibles, 
prinicpally coke, always has been a 
serious one for the French iron and 
steel industry. France has much 
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metric ton f.o.b. Antwerp. The ex- 
port demand, however, was given a 
fillip in April due to the coal stoppage 
in England and continental manufac- 
turers took advantage of the situa- 
tion to advance prices. The price of 
bars steadily rose until it reached £5 
15s 6d ($27.85) in October, whence it 
receded to about £5 12s 6d ($27.30) 
at the end of the year. Moreover, 
the formation of the European steel 
entente added firmness to the market 
and export prices will likely remain 
around present levels for a certain 
time. 

The coal stoppage in England gave 
rise to an unprecedented demand for 
continental steel products. The fact 
that 1926 has proved one of the most 
prosperous years for the French iron 
and steel industry since the Armistice 
is due more than anything else to 
the coal stoppage in England. Produc- 
tion of iron and steel in England 
has been paralyzed with the re- 
sult that France and other continental 
steel producing countries have been 
called upon to provide large quantities 


coal but only a small portion of it is 
suitable for making blast furnace 
coke. The return of Alsace and Lor- 
raine added to the seriousness of the 
coke situation as Lorraine furnaces 
under the German regime received 
their coke from the Ruhr ovens. De- 
liveries of coke are made to France 
by Germany at varying prices based 
upon the prevailing price in the Ger- 
man domestic market, and all re- 
ceipts are credited to the German 
reparations account. France in turn 
distributes and invoices the coke to the 
various blast furnace operators. This 
scheme has worked quite well with 
the exception of the period during 
which French troops occupied the 
Ruhr in 1925. During 1913, the last 
normal year prior to the war, the 
French steel industry consumed ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 tons of coke, 
of which 4,000,000 tons were pro- 
duced in French ovens, the balance 
being imported. The war destroyed 
most of France’s coke making facil- 
ities and the output of French ovens 
(Concluded on Page 118) 
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German Producers Optimistic 


Iron and Steel Industries Combine for Greater Efficiency—Agreements with 
Lorraine and Luxemburg Regulate Imports—Export Trade 
Growing—Business More Profitable 


German Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


of the general economic condi- 

ditions of Germany, and partly 
owing to the exceptional circum- 
stance of the British coal stoppage, 
the German iron and steel industries 
in 1926 made considerable headway. 
The outlook for 1927 is viewed with 
optimism. Favorable factors are, the 
stabilizing influence of the _ steel 
entente and of other agreements, 
and the complete organization among 
domestic producers. Uncertainty re- 
mains as to how far British com- 
petition will again make itself felt 
later. The German works, however, 
are well booked as far as the begin- 
ning of the second quarter of this 
year. The strike in the British coal 
trade greatly stimulated the German 
iron and steel industry as it enabled 
German exports to increase during 
the first nine months by almost l1,- 
400,000 metric tons, or 55 per cent 
over 1925 figures. Domestic business 
also expanded, with the result that 
in the latter part of the year the 
German output of iron and _ steel 
exceeded the monthly average of 
1913 in the present boundaries. How- 
ever, the production of the past year, 
according to preliminary estimates, 
was slightly less than in 1925, the 
output of pig iron being estimated 
at 9,500,000 metric tons, as against 
10,176,699 tons in 1925, that of raw 
steel being 12,100,000 metric tons, 
as against 12,193,454 tons in 1925, 
and that of rolled products being 
about 10,100,000 tons, as compared 
with 10,246,000. tons in 1925. On 
the other hand, prices have hardened, 
and whereas in 1925 most German 
steelmakers had to pass their div- 
idends, it is reported that the works 
now are operating on a _ profitable 
basis. 

The formation of syndicates in Ger- 
many proceeded throughout the year. 
Tin plates and thin sheets are the 
only classes of products for which 
the prices are not fixed and the 
orders not allocated by a syndicate. 
Tin plates, however, are controlled 
in so far as all producers are sel- 
ling their output through the Cologne 
iron magnate, Otto Wolff. All other 
products are sold by syndicates of 


Pier tse’ with the improvement 


By Dr. E. H. Regensburger 


producers that deliver to four syndi- 
cates of merchants which in turn are 
bound to sell them at the prescribed 
prices, their commission being in- 
cluded. During the first part of the 
year there was still sufficient cheap 
material in the market to enable in- 
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dependent merchants to  under-bid 
these official quotations. These sup- 
plies consisted chiefly of steel from 
the Saar district which was offered 
in southern Germany, but when the 
Saar producers also became members 
of the German syndicates this source 
of cheap material disappeared, and 
finally the small number of remain- 
ing independent merchants was 
obliged to join the syndicates. April 
1, following lengthy negotiations, the 
Deutsch-Luxemburg Mining Co., the 
Gelsenkirchen Mining Co. and the 
Bochumer Verein, which are members 
of the Rhine-Elbe-Union, combined 
with the Thyssen Co., the Phoenix 
Mining Co. and the Rhinesteel Co., 
and formed the United Steel Works 
Co., the capital of which is 800,000,- 
000 marks ($192,000,000). This trust 
also controls the Stumm combine and 
the Charlottenhuette. It employs 160,- 
000 workers and has a capacity of 
37.2 million tons of coal, 9.0 million 
tons of pig iron and 7.9 million tons 
of raw steel. As a result of this 


combination the smaller mills were 
closed down and the business con- 
centrated in a limited number of 
works in order that costs of produc- 
tion could be reduced. The company 
now is reported to be working on a 
profitable basis, and it is anticipated 
that an interim dividend will be paid 
for the first six months of the pres- 
ent financial year. In the eastern 
part of Germany the Upper Silesian 
Iron Industry Co., the Oberbedarf 
Co. and the Donnersmarckhuette Co. 
also have merged into the Upper 
Silesian Steel Works Co., the capital 
of which is 30,000,000 marks ($7,200,- 
000); this organization obtained a 
credit of 46,000,000 marks ($11,000,- 
000) from Prussia, from the Reich 
and from the large banks in order to 
make good the losses incurred by the 
separation of Polish Upper Silesia. 
Similarly, in central Germany, the 
Central German Steel Works Co. was 
formed at the end of the year, with 
a capital of 50,000,000 marks ($12,- 
000,000). This combine includes the 
Linke-Hofmann-Lauchhammer Co. and 
the Weber Co., which is related to 
the United Steel Works Co. Thus 
there now are three large trusts in 
Germany and a few independent con- 
cerns such as Krupp, Kloeckner, 
Haniel. 

While Germany was thus re-organ- 
izing her own industries with bene- 
ficial results, negotiations were being 
conducted with France,’ Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Saar to control 
steel production. The steel entente 
was signed on Oct. 1 and details 
concerning it have since been pub- 
lished in IRoN Trade Review. The 
scheme was wholeheartedly supported 
by the leading German _ producers 
who felt that such an agreement 
was the only way to overcome ruinous 
competition. Germany’s quota, based 
on a combined output of 32,000,000 
tons for the five member-countries, 
is 13,820,000 tons, or 87.5 per cent 
of the capacity of the German Raw 
Steel association which is estimated 
at 15,807,298 tons. German producers 
feel that any sacrifice which they 
have made in accepting a comparative- 
ly low quota is repaid by the in- 
crease in steel prices which has been 
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registered since the agreement was 
signed. Partial agreements also were 
made with France and Luxemburg. 
One provides that Lorraine and Lux- 
emburg shall export to Germany 6.5 
per cent (3.75 per cent for Lorraine 
and 2.75 per cent for Luxemburg) 
of the German requirement of raw 
steel and rolled materials, and 10.5 
per cent (7.5 per cent for Lor- 
raine and 3.0 per cent for Luxem- 
burg) of German requirements of 
foundry pig iron, these tonnages to 
be delivered to the German pro- 
ducers’ associations at the German 
domestic prices. By this agreement 
German producers are freed from 
the danger of French iron or steel 
being dumped into Germany while 
Luxemburg and Lorraine maintain a 
normal outlet for their surplus pro- 
duction. Another agreement provides 
that any portion of the Saar annual 
steel output above 500,000 tons can 
be exported to Germany, and that no 
import duty will have to be paid on 
an annual contingency of 1,310,000 
metric tons of finished and semifin- 
ished goods and of 30,000 metric 
tons of pig iron produced in the 
Saar; this treaty expires on March 
31, 1927, when it is hoped that a 
general Franco-German commercial 
treaty will replace it. On the other 
hand, Germany can supply 45 per 
cent of the Saar’s requirements of 
hematite pig iron and_ spiegeleisen. 
The acceptance of the German trans- 
forming industries to endorse these 
agreements was reached by a declara- 
tion of the United Steel Works Co. 
that it would not expand its activities 
in transforming iron and steel prod- 
ucts further than the present point. 
It also is agreed that German domes- 
tic prices of iron and steel shall not 
be further raised, except in the case 
of general conditions improving, 
while export prices shall, as far as 
possible, be raised to the price level 
governing in Germany. As a result 
of these agreements German pro- 
ducers have got full control of the 
domestic market, and in the future 
no imports beyond the _ tonnages 
agreed to will be feared, as the im- 
port duties are prohibitive. The ex- 
port bounties paid to the transforming 
industries are decreasing in propor- 
tion to the decreasing difference be- 
tween domestic and foreign prices. 
The principal result of all these agree- 
ments is that export prices again 
have become profitable to German 
producers. 


Already during the first part of 
the year exports increased because 
the producers took orders, even at un- 
profitable prices, in order to keep 
their works going. The transforming 


industries then were operating at 
about from 50 to 70 per cent of 
capacity and domestic orders were 
scarce. Works were closing down 
and the output of raw steel was 
limited to 60 per cent. The produc- 
tion of ingots and castings reached 
its minimum in December 1925 with 
765,000 metric tons, and that of rolled 
products in January 1926 with 665,- 
000 tons. The Thyssen furnaces were 
producing less than 50 per cent of 
their present output, and owing to 
the low prices obtainable the financial 
conditions of the producers were criti- 
cal. As the rationalization of the in- 
dustries progressed the situation im- 
proved, domestic orders increased and 
domestic prices were considerably 
raised by the association of iron mer- 


occupation of the works was very 
satisfactory, many works running at 
full capacity. 

Exports of iron and steel advanced 
from 391,200 metric tons in January 
to 466,400 tons in March. During 
the ensuing months the exports de- 
creased owing to the depreciation of 
the franc. In May exports were 400,- 
600 tons and prices were forced down. 
In the second half of the year bus- 
iness became livelier as a result of 
the coal stoppage in Great Britain. 
German makers then were in a posi- 
tion to not only deliver their prod- 
ucts to countries formerly buying 
in England but also to sell tonnages 
of semifinished and finished. steel 
products to England itself. Holland, 
the Far East, particularly Japan, 


























chants. Although the government and South America purchased in- 
Table II 
German Iron and Steel Exports 
METRIC TONS 
3 1926 1925 1922 
Commodity (January to September) 

aE IES RAEN SAIL ADE OMIT OS 825,722 193,475 98,467 
Pig BUNDI: . cccesescecaduinccnhaka Gabtaerwheeapucnetnsddianticads = 299,568 126,878 110,411 
I. i iaectctnemnmniaiich diced 37,166 23,157 6,085 
SORRENTO, PUCCIO « ccpiciscesdsoctesiccreoricatsaescestacetsabeniianeen 302,679 59,273 . 54,621 
Bars and structural shapes 860,122 876,957 612,313 
DREN. - Discdisncsdtemmnouccaaumada 288,940 239,219 210,052 
SEM | sintiaedvamanans 237,660 244,484 117,607 
Medium sheets 93,463 37,081 33,996 
Thin sheets ..... 42,355 17,426 22,254 
Pipe 282,203 222,508 185,061 
Wire (including wire rods and galvanized wire) .... 345,198 220,419 173,512 
Wate, WERE | cccésccossideccedinactesonsecmutnn nathisicsesamnahliaias 42,966 46,798 27,197 
TERY. WAR | aidcteccscecerrdascrainnaiaianiinaeinmiteedes 42,814 40,069 67,448 
Railroad material (permanent WAY)  ..cccseccssesceserrseeees 71,659 90,907 41,882 
Railroad axles and Wheels  .....ccssccccssccserssesseesserseerecesceeees 40,390 60,307 39,706 
Tankk Sill. FMA oo ccickcstienchccctceienbouiemeruin 25,855 26,245 43,047 
Agricultural implements 41,644 86,715 87,234 
Sires CHENIN | secs cosctscstk cinco edevaizh ccna ncaagivenpetincidalieadl 28,686 25,452 30,079 
TOTAL, including items not specified above........ 3,888,628 2,502,542 1,889,116 











took steps against these advances, 
domestic business again contracted and 
reached a new low level in April. 
At the beginning of the summer 
foreign money began to flow into Ger- 
many and gave an impetus to the in- 
dustry. At the same time the export 
demand grew. In July, for the first 
time in eleven months, the German 
Raw Steel association increased the 
limit of production from 65 to 67% 
per cent of capacity, and in August 
it further increased to 70 per cent. 
The effects of the British coal stop- 
page then began to make themselves 
felt, and although the domestic prices 
were more attractive to producers 
than export prices only about 20 per 
cent of the output of bars was ab- 
sorbed in the home market and 80 
per cent was sold abroad. In Novem- 
ber the Raw Steel association raised 
the steel output from 70 to 80 per 
cent of capacity, and even this limit 
was exceeded. A railroad order for 
800,000 tons of material for the per- 
manent way was booked in November, 
so that at the end of the year the 


creasing quantities of steel products. 
Prices began to harden owing to the 
firmer tendency of the franc and the 
influence of the establishment of the 
continental steel entente. At last ex- 
port business was being done at a 
profit. During the summer practically 
50 per cent of the German steel out- 
put was exported, as compared with 
about 20 per cent in pre-war times; 
toward the end of the year the pro- 
portion was about 40 per cent. Ex- 
ports in 1926 were higher than in 
any year since 1913; they may be 
estimated at about 5,000,000 metric 
tons, as against 3,548,773 tons in 
1925 and 6,513,546 tons in 1913. Im- 
ports for the whole year are esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 metric tons, as 
against 1,448,577 tons in 1925, reflect- 
ing a further decrease from the max- 
imum of 2,500,417 tons imported in 
1922. The German export surplus 
may thus be estimated at 3,900,000 
metric tons for 1926, as compared 
with 2,100,196 tons in 1925, 627,088 
tons in 1924 and 5,891,077 tons in 
1913. 
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Imports of pig iron during the first 
nine months of 1926 amounted to 
78,233 metric tons, as against 158,- 
190 tons in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Exports of pig 
iron, on the other hand, advanced 
from 126,878 metric tons to 299,563 
tons, resulting chiefly from increased 
sales to the United States which pur- 
chased 137,900 tons, against 61,100 
tons, and Great Britain. These ex- 
ports are very small in comparison 
with the total pig iron output. In 
the latter part of the past year the 
average output of 1913 was exceeded, 
but whereas at the end of 1913 
there were 204 furnaces in blast, 
only 97 furnaces now are. oper- 
ating, showing the progress made 
in efficiency since the pre-war 
period. Pig iron business was dull 
during the greater part of the year. 
Only during the last months of the 
year did business improve and stocks 
begin to decrease. In June the Ger- 
man Pig Iron association was proro- 
gated to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Strike Aids Coal Output 


Imports of iron ore into Germany 
in the first three quarters of the 
year decreased from 9,522,527 metric 
tons to 6,375,759 tons, due particularly 
to smaller purchases of Swedish and 
Spanish ores. Considerable quantities 
of Wabana ores again were bought. 
The coal situation also greatly bene- 
fited as a result of the stoppage in 
the English coal mines. Up to May 
the stocks of coal in the Ruhr dis- 
trict had increased to 9,200,000 
million tons; 37,000 workers had to be 
dismissed and 38 mines and 11 cokeries 
shut down. From the beginning of 
July the stocks gradually were ab- 
sorbed, while the number of miners 
in the Ruhr district increased from 
365,000 in May to 400,000 early 
in November. At the end of 1926 the 
Ruhr coal syndicate already had sold 
its output for the next six months. 
The bulk of the increased sales went 
abroad, since for the first nine months 
of the year exports of coal increased 
from 10,438,000 metric tons to 20,- 
413,000 tons, and coke exports from 
2,592,000 tons to 4,254,000 tons. 


French Ore Production 

Paris, Dec. 20.—(European Staff 
Service)—Iron ore extracted from 
French mines during September was 
3,314,883 metric tons, compared with 
3,305,599 tons in August. The highest 
yield in the year was in March with 
3,331,272 metric tons. Stocks Sept. 
80 were the lowest registered at any 
time since the beginning of the year, 
1,806,949 metric tons, against 1,870,305 
tons in August, 1926. 
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French Production in 
New Record 
(Concluded from Page 115) 
in 1923 was only 2,000,000 tons, 


whereas the needs of the country had 
increased from 7,000,000 tons to 8,- 
500,000 tons. Due to the efforts made 
by French steelmakers to restore and 
increase the home output of coke, 
production has increased steadily since 
the war and in 1926 French ovens 
supplied over 3,500,000 tons. Deliver- 
ies by Germany on reparations ac- 
count total approximately 5,000,000 
tons. A new arrangement covering 
deliveries of reparations coke by Ger- 
many to French furnaces became ef- 
fective Sept. 1, 1926. In the past 
the French government subsidized 
coke deliveries and the price paid by 
consumers was considerably less than 
actual cost. In the future the price 





BELGIAN AND LUXEMBURG IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS 


(Metric tons) 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Mon. ave. Pigiron Steel Pigiron Steel 
1925 27,095 15,860 8,060 242,325 
1926 
Jan. 24,319 24,483 5,411 184,556 
Feb. 24,519 21,004 8,552 244,755 
March 28,442 32,129 14,383 251,431 
April 29,661 20,389 16,669 269,672 
May 24,983 19,796 13,438 198,290 
June 29,603 30,687 11,184 260,896 
July 26,057 23,705 10,413 224,890 
Aug. 27,117 20,917 10,867 413,488 
Sept. 34,154 28,412 10,278 304,505 
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paid by blast furnace operators will 
be that decided upon between repre- 
sentatives of the German Koklen Syn- 
dikat and the French government. 
The price fixed for September was 
16.80 marks ($4.00) f.o.b. cars Ruhr 
ovens. This price was reduced to 
16.65 marks in October and 16.50 
marks in November. As the freight 
from the Ruhr ovens to the French 
frontier is 10.40 marks per metric 
tons this coke now is costing French 
metallurgists 26.90 marks ($6.45) de- 
livered f.o.b. cars French frontier sta- 
tion, duty unpaid. Negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the French 
furnace operators and of the German 
cokeries are being pursued with the 
object of exchanging coke on a free 
market in return for which Lorraine 
mines will supply iron ore to Ger- 
many. 


Outlook Is Encouraging 


The close of the year 1926 finds 
the French iron and steel industries 
on a sound basis, and the outlook 
for continued prosperity is most en- 
couraging. It is a fact that the in- 
dustry now is burdened with a heavy 
taxation program, but the benefits to 





be derived from the reorganization 
of European markets by means of the 
various syndicates are expected to 
more than offset increased costs due 
to additional taxes. Reconstruction 
of furnaces and mills destroyed dur- 
ing hostilities has been completed, 
and the ability of the French iron 
and steel industry to maintain its 
position and keep pace with the metal- 
lurgical industries of other countries 
during 1927 should determine, in a 
measure, its future possibilties. 








Belgium Is Ready for 


Active Year 
(Concluded from Page 113) 


contested the fairness of this arrange- 
ment in view of the fact that their 
output was below normal during that 
period on account of the strike and 
floods. It was not until it appeared 
as though negotiations were going to 
break down that the other members 


of the finally consented to in- 
crease Belgium’s monthly tonnage 
allotment to 295,000 tons. As the 


agreement did not become effective until 
October it is as yet too early to make 
any forecast as to the general effect 
it will have upon the European mar- 
ket, particularly Belgium; but Bel- 
gian manufacturers, like those of the 
other participating countries, already 
have exceeded their tonnage limit. 
It also is noted that prices are steadier 
and firmer since the signing of the 
pact. The general opinion prevailing 
in industrial circles in Belgium is 
that much has been accomplished this 
year toward organizing the steel in- 
dustry. 


Consumption Exceeds Output 


The iron and steel indus- 
difficult to meet their 


although in the 


Belgian 
tries find it 

coke requirements, 
first nine months of the past year 
the output of the Belgian cokeries 
was 4,153,450 metric tons, an increase 
of 21.5 per cent on the preceding 
year’s figure. Imports of coke av- 
eraged 201,370 tons a month, as 
against 197,555 tons in 1925. The stop- 
page in the British coal mines re- 
acted unfavorably on the fuel problem 
in Belgium and efforts are being made 
to intensify production. Since 
the termination of the long strike 
early last year, labor has been quiet. 
Wages have been adjusted on several 
The meager results which 
the workers have reaped from the 
strike, together with the prospects 
of more stable price conditions in the 
future, justify the hope that relations 
between employers and labor will con- 
tinue to run smoothly. 


coke 


occasions. 
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Transportation Recasting Industrial 


Map of United States 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


the $10,000,000 state dock and ware- 
house project now building at Mobile 
jn connection with the Warrior river 
route for Birmingham steel to the 
Gulf. 


Freight Rates Are Lower 


Attractive in actual savings of per 
ton cost of transportation are these 
various inland waterway systems now 
in actual operation. Detroit automo- 
bile builders are saving $4 to $6 on 
each machine transported via lake 
vessel, and may save $6 to $8 each 
to ocean shipside for export, whereas 
their regular margin of profit now 
is less than $50 a machine. Pitts- 
burgh wrought pipe shipped by barge 
to the oil fields in the Southwest 
is saving $2 to $4 a ton, a good share 
of the manufacturing profits. Saving 
of 3 to 8 cents a bushel on the trans- 
port of western wheat from prairie 
fields via the Mississippi-Warrior 
barge route to New Orleans for export 
means just that much better chance 
for western farmers to meet the world 
price and sell their wheat in competi- 
tion with Argentine and other grains. 
Lake carriage saves at least $2 a ton 
on steel products transported from 
Chicago, say wire rods to Hamilton, 
Ont. About the same saving is made 
on steel bars sent by ship from Buffalo 
mills to Cleveland consumers. <A 
$25,000,000 electric power plant was 
located just outside Cincinnati two 
years ago because its engineers fig- 
ured a saving by use of Ohio river 
barges of $1 a ton on 300,000 tons 
of West Virginia coal it would burn 
annually. Ground is being cleared 
for construction this year by the Ohio 
Public Service Corp. of a $50,000,000 
steam electric power plant on the Ohio 
side of the Ohio river’ opposite 
Moundsville, W. Va., with West Vir- 
ginia coal via water lines at its front 
door and No. 8 Ohio coal right from 
the mines at its back door. Consum- 
ers of electric power in three states 
can be served from this one plant op- 
erated on cheap but good coal and 
served with the necessary immense 
quantities of water. In the late ’50s, 
just after iron ore had been discov- 
ered in Michigan, wrought iron blooms 
made near the iron mines were deliv- 
ered via small lake vessels and rail- 
roads in Pittsburgh at $200 a ton 
whereas like blooms could be bought 
in Pittsburgh at $85 a ton. That de- 
termined that Lake Superior iron ore 


thereafter should move to the mills. 
Today a ton of iron ore is moved 
from Duluth to any dock on the 
lower lakes at 70 cents net per ton 
from Duluth, 52% cents from Es- 
canaba and 63 cents from Marquette, 
Mich., plus an unloading charge from 
vessel to car of 13 cents a ton. 

On the other side of the picture is 
the practice of the railroads of estab- 
lishing the same rate of $1.35 a ton 
on coal from Monongahela river mines 
to mills in the Youngstown district; 
and also exactly the same rate for 
coal brought down by river barge to 
Beaver, Pa., or East Liverpool, O., 
both on the Ohio river, for further 
transportation by rail to Youngstown. 
Thus the water haul does not save 
the Youngstown coal buyer a nickel, 
and the railroads get all the haul— 
until a branch ship canal is dug from 
the Ohio river via the Beaver and 
Mahoning rivers to Youngstown, as 
now is being discussed. 


Looking Into the Future 


What does all this mean, in view 
of the American people each day be- 
coming better informed and _ show- 
ing more lively interest in transpor- 
tation problems than ever before? 

1. It means steel mills, blast fur- 
naces, foundries, coal mines and what 
not industries once more may win 
back ther former advantage of “‘geo- 
graphical location” but that this must 
be upon main transportation routes 
running north and south or east and 
west. 

2. It means the most vital problem 
confronting the nation’s industries to- 
day concerns the method of co-ordi- 
nating various modes of transporta- 
tion of materials on land and water 
to the end they may obtain the cheap- 
est and most efficient carriage over 
the vast distances distinguishing this 
country—this, to reduce costs to the 


minimum yet afford attractive profits 
to carriers for their vital service. 


3. It means, if all the railroads 
shall be rolled into a dozen great 
systems, a complete revamping of all 
freight and passenger rates. This in 
turn would smooth out such quasi- 
water rate influences inland such as 
the anomalous “Ohio river crossings” ; 
the queer “Mississippi-Missouri river 
crossing” district; the unique “inter- 
mountain” rates in the Rocky moun- 
tains composed of combinations of 
local rates; the kick-back of Panama 
canal ocean rates from our own Pacific 
coast ‘inland via the railroads for 
hundreds of miles; the curious rate 
system in the Southeast at which 
Commissioner Eastman aimed, as yet 
unsuccessfully, his railroad rate plan 
based upon “dry land” carrying 
charges; even the classic “Texas com- 
mon points” system may go by the 
board in that day. 

4. It means Chicago may have her 
back door opened to Mississippi river 
import and export traffic long before 
the St. Lawrence river project gets 
under way, entitled as much to federal 
assistance for it as Pittsburgh is to 
the use of the canalized Ohio river. 

5. It means quick growth of the 
vast chain of warehouses on inland 
waterways from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf and from New York almost 
to Denver, like nothing else on the 
globe. 

6. It means every inland stream 
of consequence will carry freight boats 
of all sorts and sizes on its sur- 
face, and power plants on both banks, 
either hydro-electric or steam where 
cheap coal is to be had. 

7. It means the spread of the now 
growing system of privately or munic- 
ipally-owned by-product coke plants 
in almost every good sized community 
throughout the Mississippi valley, the 
farther West and the East which will 
make available cheap fuel, cheap gas 
and cheap electric power to all. 

8. It means in the future when 
margins of profits grow even nar- 
rower, each dollar saved on trans- 
portation costs may turn the scale 
between profit and loss. 


Automatic Control and Charging Are 
Favored In Heat Treating 


(Continued from Fage 29) 


after annealing it at 1110 degrees. 

Careful tests have been made as 
to the behavior of steels containing 
respectively 0.52 and 0.75 per cent 
carbon under the influence of various 
treatments with a proper control of 
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time and temperature factors. The 
best combination of physical prop- 
erties was obtained with plain air 
cooling. The tests led to the recom- 
mendation that, for obtaining the best 
of physical 


combination properties 
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from annealed carbon steel, it be 
first normalized and then thoroughly 
reheated to the lowest point prac- 
ticable above the critical tempera- 
ture, held a short time, and then 
cooled at the fastest rate which will 
permit formation of lamellar pearlite. 
Some extraordinary impact tests were 
obtained from steel containing 0.52 
per cent carbon, by quenching in 
water from the neighborhood of 1000 
degrees Cent., followed by draw- 
ing at a temperature varying from 
450 to 675 degrees. The results were 
higher than when the preparatory 
hardening is done from temperatures 
nearer but above the Ac, point. Of 
course, the use of such high quench- 
ing temperatures is apt to cause 
cracking in the case of intricately 
shaped pieces. 

Dr. Sauveur has reviewed the cur- 
rent theories of hardening of steel 
after 30 years of experiment and 
study. A questionnaire sent to some 
24 metallurgists throughout the world 
brought out a great diversity of opin- 


ion as to the nature of martensite, 
cause for its hardness, the conditions 
necessary for its formation and the 
mechanism of its formation. Dr. 
Sauveur comes to the conclusion, based 
partly on the work of Lucas at high 
magnifications, that martensite is an 
aggregate of austenite and troostite. 

Chromium plating of steel is being 
developed not only for resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion at ordinary 
temperatures but for the prevention 
of scaling in the case of steel car- 
burizing boxes. The bureau of stand- 
ards is making a study of testing 
metals at high temperatures under 
tension while subject to static stresses 
over long periods and_ short-time 
tests have been developed for ob- 
taining useful relations by which a 
rapid approximation of load carrying 
ability could be made. The work 
included the construction of a special 
extensometer by which it is possible 
to measure at various temperatures, 
strain of the order of a few 
millionths of an inch. 


Refractories Manufacturers Making 
Good Progress In Research 


(Continued from Page 28) 


what limits and size tolerances will 
be established. 

The research advisory committee of 
the American Refractories institute 
has been active in research of general 
nature and in the writing of specifi- 
cations. A specification has been re- 
leased covering malleable furnace re- 
fractories, and another covering sta- 
tionary boiler settings, and others, 
are to be released at an early date. 

The American Refractories institute 
is about to publish the results of the 
study which has been made of the 
plastic refractory materials as com- 
pared with like grade and composition 
of clay brick. Tests have shown that 
in the green form the load test of 
a plastic refractory is good. Also 
the service spalling test has shown 
up exceptionally well. 


Shrinkage Is Being Eliminated 


Work is to be done along the lines 
of control of grain size of brick mixes, 
and the effects on the resulting poros- 
ity and ultimate shrinkage are to be 
obtained. Tests are being continued 
on the study of diaspore brick. A 
process has been worked out where 
the shrinkage is produced in the cal- 
cining operation. It is reported that 
diaspore brick can thus be made which 
will not exhibit shrinkage in service. 
Studies have been made on the adding 


of organic bond to silica mud to in- 
crease the mechanical strength of 
the green shapes. The costs and 
economical aspect of this matter is 
to be proven on special and difficult 
shapes. Plans and tests are under 




















PARALLEL PLATE MEASURING APPAR- 
ATUS FOR STUDYING SIZE VARIATION 
OF CLAY AND SILICA BRICK 


way to derive a test which will give 
an index of the volume behavior of 
a brick in actual service. The pres- 
ent reheat test for this purpose is 
very inadequate and _ unsatisfactory. 
Data have been gathered on the rela- 
tive heat transfer of refractory and 
insulation materials, which will be 
published in the near future. These 
data have been secured on the whole 
gamut of furnace materials. An in- 
teresting point in passing is that at 
a temperature of 2200 degrees Fahr. 
magnesite and silica brick have ap- 
proximately the same relative heat 
transfer values. 

In the brick making fields it is 
quite plain that the refractory manu- 
facturer feels he should receive more 
money for his clay and silica brick, 
in order to keep up the quality, and 
enable him to develop better specifi- 
cations along the most economical 
lines. This would then allow some 
margin for necessary research and ex- 
perimental work. The U. S. Refrac- 
tories Corp. has recently been very 
active in working into form practical 
silica brick and shape _ specification 
which can be used as a means of 
properly showing the good qualities 
of their product to the buying trade. 
The general classification as devel- 
oped by the writer, published in the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Nov. 6, 1924, and 
now used by several large steel com- 
panies, has been used as a basis for 
developing tentative silica  specifica- 
tion. This specification will now serve 
as the “yard stick” by which the 
quality of silica brick can be measured 
in definite units. The data can then 
be furnished with the material as 
a special service to the consumer, 
and the same filed with his furnace 
service records. Through this instru- 
ment the brick maker and consumer 
can now talk the same language and 
understand one another when in 
trouble, as the manufacturing control 
records will tie-in with the mill serv- 
ice records at all times. The success 
and true value of such a specification 
will greatly depend on the kind of 
co-operation given it by the consumer. 

The development of mullite has 
made progress. In specially fabri- 
cated form, or cast in molds from 


the molten condition, blocks have 
been made for glass tank use. This 
material has in actual installation 


shown considerable service advantage, 
and the blocks have proven econom- 
ical in certain flux zones and high 
temperature of severe fluxing con- 
ditions. The mullite brick for re- 
fractory uses has given excellent serv- 
ice results in a varied number of 
heavy duty boiler and furnace condi- 
tions. Periclase in both grain and 
brick form has produced encouraging 
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service results in electric alloy steel 
furnace uses, and similar high tem- 
perature metallurgical operations. The 
previously mentiened research tests 
on steel and slag behaviors are being 
made in periclase crucibles, and on a 
periclase electric furnace bottom. This 
type material has shown here a very 
marked resistance to the penetration 
and fluxing of molten iron completely 
saturated with iron oxide at temper- 
atures of 2800 to 3000 degress Fahr. 

The bettering of the mechanical 
strength of chrome brick now has 
brought it to the point where the 
brick are replacing other materials. 
At present chrome brick is used suc- 
cessfully in open-hearth port end 
walls, back walls, paving gas arches, 





foundation for front walls, facing 
body corners, paving breast walls, etc. 
The makers of chrome brick are con- 
tinuing to experiment along research 
lines in order to further increase its 
physical strength at relatively high 
temepratures. 

The relining of boilers, and the 
making of minor repairs on mill fur- 
nace side walls and arches, with the 
use of a cement gun is rapidly find- 
ing a wider field of application. About 
90 per cent of the mix applied in 
the shooting operation is salvaged 
brick bats. This practice is being 
followed with considerable savings in 
refractory costs, and the recondition- 
ing of a “sick” furnace lining works 
for a much greater service efficiency. 


Rise of Individual Is Stimulus 
To Broader Service 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


and uniform power have not been 
wholly developed even by manufac- 
turers. 


From the beginning man has been 
under the biblical mandate to make 
himself supreme over all the ele- 
ments. The trend toward annihilating 
time and space naturally has _ been 
accelerated as knowledge has_ ac- 
cumulated and progress has gathered 
momentum. It appears reasonable to 
expect even more advancement in the 
next ten years than in the past ten. 

The saturation point for American 
automobiles will not be reached until 
every household in America and the 
great majority of those abroad have 
at least one. Lighted super-highways 
will broaden the domestic market. 

The use of electric household ap- 
pliances, including refrigerators, will 
become almost universal and the goal 
of servantless yet efficient and effort- 


less housekeeping will be attained. 


Purchasing power will tend to rise 
and hours of labor will tend to 
decrease, affording greater opportunity 
for spending and in turn creating 
still further demand for various com- 
modities. 

This portends still further advance 
for industry. The mechanical con- 
tributions to the comfortable life of 
the times have not begun to plumb the 
total of human wants. Industry needs 
only to quicken its merchandising 
skill and imagination, thereby taking 
mass production to new heights of 
efficiency, in order to strip the over- 
burden from desires still dormant, 
intensify production and attain still 
higher pinnacles of prosperity. Steel 
is the material out of which the 
record civilization of the day has 
been wrought. It will be the base 
for tomorrow’s progress, and be re- 
warded in proportion, provided it 
is alert to its numerous opportunities. 


Rolling Mill Practice Advance in 


1926 Is 


Notable 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


tube thus progresses through the mill 
and leaves in practically a finished 
state insofar as the length and wall 
thickness are concerned. Detailed 
descriptions of the pilger mill and the 
process of tube rolling were presented 
in the March 4, 1926 issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, page 567 and the Sep- 


tember 23, 1926 issue, on page 7783. 

Another feature in rolling mill de- 
velopment for 1926 was an auxiliary 
control on a structural and merchant 
mill. All operations are automatic 
after the steel leaves the roughing 
mill including those of the mill and 
transfer tables connecting the stands. 








The trend of improvements in mills 
of the continuous type still is in the 
direction of individual drives. One 
merchant mill of 13 stands and a hot 
strip mill of eight stands now are in 
the course of construction, each stand 
of rolls being driven by an individual 
motor. 

Higher efficiency of straightening 
machines was achieved during the 
year just closed. A special machine 
for straightening bars and pipe from 
%-inch to approximately 3 _ inches 
diameter was developed. This ma- 
chine practically has revolutionized 
straightening speeds. Heretofore the 
speed at which straightening rolls 
were operated has been 135 feet a 
minute. The recently developed unit, 
however, has been geared up to a 
speed of over 400 feet a minute. 

In addition to increasing the speed, 
straightening machines have been de- 
veloped to straighten pipe and seam- 
less tubes up to 13%-inch outside 
diameter. One type of straightening 
machine has been redesigned, the an- 
gle of the rolls being changed from 
20 to 30 degrees which gives one- 
third greater straightening speed 
without any increase in the revolution 
of the bar or tube when passing 
through the rolls. A flat and shape 
straightening machine with both ver- 
tical and horizontal straightening in 
one pass also was devised during 
1926. 


Lubrication Is Automatic 


Within the last year a heavy duty 
roll grinder was improved in many 
details, the principal advancement be- 
ing the incorporation of a full auto- 
matic lubricating system which af- 
fords automatic lubrication of all 
moving parts. This lubricating sys- 
tem is so designed that any stoppage 
in the oil lines is immediately brought 
to the operator’s attention so that 
there is no possibility of any parts 
running dry. Fittings also have been 
provided for forcing grease to the 
parts requiring lubrication. 


Slight Gain in Immigrant 


Steelworkers 


Washington, Jan. 4.—In October 
269 iron and _ steelworkers entered 
the United States while eight de- 
parted, according to the bureau of 
immigration. During the period July 
to October 675 iron and steelworkers 
came to this country while 62 de- 
parted. The bureau’s figures show 
that during October 50 other metal- 
workers came to this country, while 
one departed. During the October- 
July period 191 entered the United 


-States and 17 left. 
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Has Merchant Pig Iron Become 


Virtually a 


By-Product? 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


pose of gas from a by-product plant 
but it decided that to make this ven- 
ture sound it would have to make 
itself independent of the merchant pig 
iron market at least to some extent. 
Recently the company has been con- 


sidering the acquisition of a _ plant 
which would consume the bulk of 
the iron made at the furnace. In 


this way it would be a self-contained 
company to the extent of controlling 
the outlet for the pig iron. 

While there are distinct advantage: 
the combination of 
blast furnaces and by-product coke 
ovens, there is another the 
picture. Construction of a by-product 
coke oven plant brings responsibilities 
and problems as well as benefits. It 
by-product 


accruing from 


side to 


is necessary to operate a 
coke oven plant continuously for two 
reasons. First, a volume of 
gas production is required for opera- 
tion of a steel works or for sale to the 
public. Second, a by-product coke 
oven piant is an intricate and expen- 
sive refractory structure which must 
be handled with care at every stage. 
Because of the deteriorating effects of 
contraction and expansion on the re- 
fractory materials, it is necessary to 
keep the entire by-product coke oven 


steady, 


plant in steady operation or at least 
the idle ovens on gas if proper life 
of the ovens is to be obtained. 

It is because of this situation that 


the pig iron market is subject to a 


much more complex array of factors 


than was the 
product coke oven 


case before the by- 
‘ame into general 
The merchant furnaces which 
are geared up with by-product coke 
plants are forced to keep their fur- 
naces in blast all the time in order 
to consume the coke produced in con- 


use. 


tinuous operation of the by-product 
coke oven. The steel plant provided 
with by-product coke ovens and blast 
furnaces has to maintain a_ given 
volume of blast furnace operations 
at all times. 


In other words, a merchant furnace 
equipped with a by-product coke oven 
plant frequently has to keep on pro- 
ducing times when, if pig 
iron were considered on its own merits 
only, the furnace would be shut down. 

On the other hand, a com- 
pany finds its steel business dropping 
off. On of the necessity of 
maintaining a_ given blast 
operation, the steel company is forced 


iron at 


steel 


account 
furnace 


to sell in the market pig iron which 
it ordinarily would use in making 
steel. 

Must Keep On Producing 


It at once becomes apparent, there- 


fore, that the merchant pig iron in- 


dustry is confronted with several 
economic factors as a result cf the 
situation set forth above. A_ mer- 
chant furnace provided with a_ by- 


product coke oven plant has to keep 
shine. At 
of market 


on producing iron rain or 
very 


the time in periods 


depression, when the merchant fur- 
naces are producing more than they 
can sell, the works are eager 
for more pig iron business than usual. 


steel 


It is by reason of these circumstances 
that the merchant iron industry 
not only has to absorb its own slack 
but has to absorb part of the slack of 
the steel industry as well. 


pig 


Of course, there are exceptions to 
this rule. For instance, certain steel 
companies have been marketing by- 


product coke for use as domestic heat- 
ing fuel during the past two winters 
rather than the coke in pro 
ducing extra pig iron for the market. 
To some extent, however, this policy 
has been the outgrowth of the cx 
cellent coke market resulting 
conditions in the fuel market general- 
two winters. 


consume 


from 


ly during the last 


But many instances might be pointed 
out of the fact that the by-product 
coke oven plant is a hard driver. The 
Buffalo com- 
This 


supplies 


“ase of one of the steel 
cited. 


and 


panies be company 
operates 
own 
regularly selling foundry 
market. This company 
term gas contract with the city sys- 
tem of Buffalo and everything worked 


may 
furnaces its 
well 


as 


the 


requirements as 


basic 
iron in 


has a long 


fine as long as the pig iron market 
was good or fairly good. Then came 
a period during which pig iron was 


a drug on the market. Despite the 
market condition, pig iron had to be 


produced to consume the coke that 
was produced in supplying gas. The 
pig iron pile grew until it represented 
an investment of several millions of 
dollars. Not only did the company 
itself suffer from the necessity of 
operating its ovens continuously but 


the piling of the iron output naturally 
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had a depressing effect on the pig iron 
market as a whole. 

It also may be pointed out that 
ownership of a blast furnace ,and by- 
product coke oven plant offers a prob- 
Jem when the coke output is much in 
excess of the consuming ability of the 
furnace. For instance, one merchant 
furnace interest piles coke all summer 
for sale to domestic users in the 
winter. 

In analyzing factors which have a 
bearing on the merchant pig iron 
market, something may be said about 
the view that seems to exist in some 
quarters that in taking pig iron busi- 
ness the steel works furnaces are 
taking something that does not belong 
to them. It is true that the steel 
companies in some cases have created 
sources of merchant iron that pre- 
viously did not exist. But in the 
majority of cases where steel works 
furnaces sell pig iron in the market 
these furnaces originally were strictly 
merchant stacks. 


Some Capacity Merchant 


For instance, two stacks of the 
Corrigan-MecKinney Steel Co., origin- 
ally were merchant furnaces entirely. 
Later two additional furnaces were 
built. As a result of the erection of 
a steel plant, only a portion of this 
iron now is free for the market. 

The Cleveland Furnace Co., owner 
of two merchant stacks and a _ by- 
product coke oven plant at Cleveland, 
was acquired by the Otis Steel Co. 
Formerly these stacks were entirely 
merchant; now they are only partially 
SO. 

At Hubbard, O., are furnaces which 
originally . were merchant furnaces 
exclusively. Since their acquisition by 
the Youngtown Sheet & Tube Co., 
they are in the class of steelworks 
furnaces but continue largely merchant 
stacks. 

In the Chicago territory the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. sells the en- 
tire output of its furnaces at South 
Chicago and at Mayville, Wis. These 
furnaces, prior to their acquisition by 
a steel company, were entirely mer- 
chant. 

In the South, the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Railroad Co., formerly was an 
extensive seller of pig iron. As _ its 
steelmaking operations increased its 
sales of pig iron grew smaller and 
ultimately ceased. Of late the Tennes- 
see company has had to. buy basic 
to eke out its own production. It now 
is building two new furnaces so that 
if, on the completion of these, the 
company again is in a_ position to 
sell some iron, this would mark merely 
a reversion back to the old merchant 


business. 


In the East, Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co. is a regular factor in the 
pig iron market. Its furnaces were 
acquired from the Heckscher family 
and originally were merchant furnaces 
exclusively. 

In the East too the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. markets considerable iron. This 
too is an instance of inheritance of a 
merchant pig iron’ business. The 
Bethlehem company acquired furnaces 
at Lebanon which formerly were 
among the most important factors in 
the merchant industry in the East. 

In setting forth the changing econo- 
mics of the merchant pig iron busi- 
ness, another instance may be pointed 
out in which pig iron has assumed 
somewhat the status of a by-product. 
The small blast furnaces in Michigan 
originally were built entirely for the 
production of charcoal iron. Now it 
is apparent that a large share of the 
revenue accruing from this business 
derives from the sale of chemicals 
produced.in conjunction with the char- 
coal. 

Too, as an illustration of the ex- 
tent to which other features than 
pig iron production enter into the 
operation of blast furnaces, it may 
be stated that the Illinois Steel Co. 
has two old stacks at Bay View, just 
outside of Milwaukee, in connection 
with a rolling mill. Until the time 
the Milwaukee mills were. electrified, 
these two stacks were operated by the 
Illinois company principally to pro- 
vide gas for power purposes. It now 
is considered doubtful whether these 
two stacks ever will operate again. 

In considering the economic changes 
confronting the pig iron manufacturer 
it must be remembered that of the 
$8,000,000 mentioned as the approxi- 
mate cost of building a blast furnace, 
by-product coke plant and _ power 
plant and equipment, about $4,000,000 
is in the by-product coke plant and 
electric power facilities to make the 
by-products available. The interest 
on capital and the working capital 
to handle the by-product plant and 
the depreciation will run from $1.75 
to $2 per ton on its pig iron capacity. 
Therefore while the savings due to 
the profits from by-products applied 
to reduce the cost of pig iron may 
show a much lower cost than for 
the single furnace, and the price 
of pig iron may go down lower in 
depressed times, yet the average must 
be higher than these low costs by 
at least $1.75 to $2 a ton to give 
the manufacturer a proper return on 
the capital invested in these improve- 
ments. There also should be _ the 
same average profit that previously 
had been had by the manufacturer 
without these facilities. 


Nonbessemer Ore 


Makes Up Bulk of Increases in Ship- 
ments—Comparison of Grades 


Cleveland, Jan. 4.—Shipment of non- 
bessemer grades of ore from the 
Lake Superior district in 1926 in- 
creased 10 per cent over 1925, ac- 
cording to a report from Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association. This was 
by far the largest gain shown for 
any of the various grades. Bessemer 
ore shipments increased 5.3 per cent; 
manganiferous 4.3 per cent; silicious 
3.1 per cent and aluminous 1.3 per 
cent. The gain for all shipments 
made by the vessel route was ap- 
proximately 12.4 per cent. 





The nonbessemer ores made up the 
bulk of the increase. The fact that 
bessemer ore shows an advance of 
5.3 per cent has caused some com- 
ment in view of the narrowing sup- 
plies of that grade. However, the 
gain for bessemer in 1925 over 1924 
was 25 per cent, and it did not hold 
up its proportionate share in 1926. 
The increase in silicious ore was not 
up to expectations as the develop- 
ment of silicious ore mines was a 
feature of the year’s operations in 
the Lake Superior district. Several 
large mines are getting into produc- 
tion and 1927 undoubtedly will see 
a much larger output from mines 
and stock. The aluminous ores are 
used to mix with washed ores to 
bring up the alumina content found 
desirable for blast furnace operation. 

The total tonnage of nonbessemer 
ores was 38,327,720 in 1926, compared 
with 34,842,917 tons in 1925. Bes- 
semer tonnage was 15,707,787, against 
15,004,301 tons in 1925. The mangan- 
iferous shipments were 2,248,500 tons 
in contrast with 2,155,060 tons in 
1925; silicious 1,109,215 tons against 
1,075,248 tons in 1925 and aluminous 
469,246 tons in 1926 and 462,976 tons 
in 1925. 

The Mesabi range supplied the 
largest proportions of the bessemer 
and nonbessemer grades, and all of 
the aluminous. The Cuyuna range 
held its position as a leading producer 
of manganiferous, shipping nearly 
one-half of the total tonnage in 1926. 
The Gogebic and Menominee ranges 
accounted for practically all of the 
balance. The Mesabi range shipped 
only 438,620 tons of this grade. 

The Marquette range is the prin- 
cipal shipper of the silicious ores, the 
output forwarded in 1926 being 938,- 
799 tons, of the 1,109,215 tons total. 
All of the foregoing are bill of lading 
weights, approximately 1 per cent less 
than the usual vessel shipping rates. 
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Per Capita Production Is Greater 


Pig Iron Output For Each In- 


Ingots and Castings Touch New 


Peace Time Peak 








URING 1926 the per capita pro- 
duction of steel ingots and cast- 
ings reached the highest level 

ever attuined in any peacetime year 
in the history of the country. The 
total was 930 pounds and this com- 
pared with 883 pounds in 1925 and 
with a high mark for a 
year of peace of 911 pounds in 1928. 


previous 


The increase over the per capita pro- 


All Steel Production Per 
Capita 1878-1926 


Steel ingots 
and castings 
output in Output 
Population gross tons per capita 





Year in thousands thousands pounds 
1926 re 117,136 48,580 930 
1925 115,378 45,500 883 
1924 113,727 37,773 744 
1923... ; we. 111,693 44,943 911 
1922 ga eevee 109,898 35,603 726 
1921 veeeeee 108,445 19,783 409 
1920 avascots. BOE 42,132 887 
1919 oviinnen Menon 34,671 739 
D> < Séugshuatacsioldas 103,587 44,462 961 
1917. ssoconn:) OGRA 45,060 987 
1916 ; 100,757 42,773 950 
1915 sniiahiciaies 99,342 32,151 724 
1914 canal 97,927 23,513 509 
1913. atid 96,512 31,300 725 
haa econ 95,097 31,251 736 
1911 ; 93,682 23,676 565 
) —_—_—_ bees 92,174 26,094 634 
1909. 90,556 23,955 592 
1906 ..:.: Se 88,939 14,023 853 
1907 . esos 87,320 23,362 599 
1906 85,702 23,398 611 
1905 . . : 84,085 533 
1904. : 82,467 335 
1903. Pa 80,848 402 
1902 ; 79,231 422 
1901 77,612 375 
1900 75,995 800 
1899 74,318 10,639 320 
1898 . ; 72,947 8,932 274 
1897 71,592 7,156 223 
1896. i 70,254 5,281 168 
1895 68,934 6,114 198 
1894 67,632 4,412 146 
1893. 66,349 4,019 135 
1892 ' ; 65,086 4,927 169 
1891 . 63,844 8,904 121 
1890... ; 62,948 4,277 152 
1889 61,298 3,385 123 
1888 : , 59,974 2,899 108 
1987 ....... 58,680 3,339 27 
1886. 57,404 2,562 99 
1885 56,148 1 ee | 68 
1884 54,911 1,550 63 
1883 53,693 1,673 69 
1882. 52,495 1,736 74 
1881 * 51,316 1,588 69 
1880 gol 50,156 1,247 55 
1879 pubacackavednn 48, RR6 935 42 
1878 radvatsipegwent 47,598 732 34 


duction one year ago was 5 per cent. 

Pig iron also made an impressive 
gain during 1926. The per capita 
cutput for the year was 754 pounds 
compared with 709 pounds in 1925, 
The total 
however failed to exceed that of 19238 
when the per capita output of pig iron 
was 806 pounds. The figures show 
176 pounds more ingots and castings 


an increase of 6 per cent. 


made for each inhabitant than of pig 
iron. 

This spread of 176 pounds between 
pig iron and ingots was precisely the 
same as the spread _ between 
the two factors in 1925. It is 
greater than the spread of 140 
pounds in 1924 and 105 pounds 
in 1923. In other words the tendency 
for pig iron to fall behind ingot pro- 
duction per capita has been growing 
in recent years. ‘This is largely be- 
cause of more extensive use of the 
open-hearth process of producing in- 
gots which makes possible a more 
liberal use of scrap metal. 

The aggregate estimated production 
of steel ingots for 1926 was 47,280,- 
000 tons and that of castings was 
1,300,000 tons. This is a new high 
record for all time in the output of 
steel ingots. As shown by the 
diagram on the opposite page, the 
production per capita of ingots and 
castings in 1926 continued practically 
at the computed normal line. The 
estimated output of pig iron in 1926 
was 39,425,000 tons. This was a gain 
of 8 per cent over the total for 
1925. The peak of the per capita 
output of pig iron was attained in 
1916 when the pressure of war demand 
brought a total of 876 tons. 

The population of the United States 
on July 1, 1926, as estimated by the 
United States bureau of census, was 
117,136,000. This was an_ increase 
over the preceding year of 1,758,000. 
Aceording to the bureau of census 
there has been some revision in the 
method of estimating the population 
which has resulted in a change of the 
population totals back to 1920. This 
has made necessary a slight change in 
the per capita figures of pig iron 
production and steel ingots previously 
estimated for recent years. The meth- 
od of estimating the population which 
has been followed during the past 
20 years was changed this year from 
that of arithmetical progress to a 
method wherein birth and death, and 
immigration and emigration figures 
were used. This has increased con- 
siderably the United States total. 

Instead of the population being 113,- 
493,000 as was estimated under the 
old method for 1925, the new esti- 
mate is 115,378,000 for 1925. As 





a result the per capita output of 
pig iron was decreased from 720 
pounds in 1925 te 709 pounds while 
that of steel ingots declined from 
896 pounds according to the estimate 
of a year ago to 883 pounds under 
the new basis of population. 

The steady increase in the per capita. 
outputs of iron and steel reflect in a 
vivid manner the rising standards of 


! 
neannt 
HO 


Pig Iron Production Per 
Capita 1878-1926 


Pig iron 
; output in Output 
Population gross tons per cap. 











Year in thousands thousands pounds 
1926 117,135 39,425 754 
1925 115,878 36,530 709 
1924 113,727 31,082 615 
1923 T11,693 40,277 806 
1922 109,893 27,219 554 
1921 108,445 16,688 344 
1920 106,422 36,926 777 
1919 105,003 31,015 661 
1918 103,587 39,054 843 
1917 102,172 38,621 846 
1916 100,757 39,434 876 
1915 99,342 29,916 677 
1914 97,927 23,332 533 
1913 96,512 30,966 717 
1912 95,097 29,726 700 
1911 93,682 23,649 564 
1910 92,267 27,303 663 
1909 90,556 25,795 638 
1908 88,939 15,936 400 
1907 87,320 25,781 661 
1906 85,792 25,307 661 
1905 84,085 22,992 612 
1904 82,467 16,497 462 
1903 80,848 18,009 500 
1902 79,231 17,821 504 
1901 77,612 15,878 458 
1900 75,995 13,789 406 
1899 74,318 13,620 409 
1898 72,947 11,773 361 
1897 71,592 9,652 302 
1896 70,254 8,623 274 
1896 _..... 68,934 9,446 306 
NOE | “coveonncnaliasiets 67,632 6,657 220 
WL © cidecinscbathitns 66,349 7,124 239 
i RS er eS 65,086 9,157 315 
SORE “cee sacepaeucd 63,844 8,279 289 
OS ee eee cere eee 62,948 9,202 327 
NS © SesSevsgenucetacintees 61,298 7,603 277 
a eae ee 59,974 6,489 242 
SS eS Eee 58,680 6,417 244 
BONN + dikinstnecaintal 57,404 »,683 221 
Bs & ahasentiovesehineretan 56,148 1,044 161 
EE  actuchteni sient 54,911 4,097 166 
BE 2 ivccateoresebvlcies 53,693 4,595 191 
EE custiinvenerandisied 52,495 1,623 197 
ON ©» ccontunnvihidaanscute 51,316 4,144 188 
fe eee 50,156 3,835 171 
BME cidnciotiansinkes 418,886 2,741 125 
OT — «.scidicdccceccttease 47,598 2,301 108 


living and of material comforts in this 
country. 

In 1900 at the dawn of the great 
era of industrial expansion the per 
capita production of steel ingots and 
castings was 300 pounds. It had 
more than trebled in 1926. The 930 
pounds per capita output of steel 
last year was only 57 pounds below 
the great war peak reached in 1917. 
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New Iron and Steel Construction 


in 1926 Extensive 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


added capacity, therefore, is equiva- 


lent to two 
As shown in 


modern stacks. 
Table VI, blast 
numbered 18. In 


fur- 
remodeled 
1925 ten stacks were remodeled, which 
1924, five in 
1921 and 


naces 


compares with 22 in 
1923, 13 in 1922, three in 


18 in 1920. At the opening of this 
year remodeling work was under way 
on six stacks listed in Table VII. 
Records of the past year show that 


stacks in this country 


being dis- 


16 obsolete 


were dismantled, or were 

mantled as the year closed. This 
compares with 27 in 1925, seven in 
1924, and four in 1923. Blast fur- 


passed out of existence 


naces which 
during 1926 include the Ella_ stack, 
West Middlesex, Pa., of the Reliance 


Coke & Furnace Co., Pittsburgh; two 


Paxon stacks of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; two 
Watts stacks of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., Middlesboro, Ky.; 
the Oxford stack of the Replogle 
Steel Co., Oxford, N. J.; the Edith 


stack of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., North Side, Pittsburgh; the Bel- 
stack of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; the Ham- 
ilton stack of the Hanging Rock Iron 
Rock, O.; the Sharon 
Steel Co., 

Junction 
Steel Co., 


mont 


Co., Hanging 
stack of the 
Sharon, Pa.; one 
stack of the Carnegie 
Junction, O.; 


Carnegie 
Mingo 


Mingo one bessemer 


stack of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Bessemer, Ala.; No. 
7 stack of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 


& Iron Co., Sheffield, Ala.; the Alice 


stack of the Valley Mould & Iron 
Corp., Sharpsville, Pa.; and the Jose- 
whine stack of the Corrigan, McKin- 


ney Steel Co., Josephine, Pa. As the 
were being 
Kitanning Iron & Steel 
Pa., to dismantle 


year closed, preparations 
made by the 
Mfg. Co., Kitanning, 
its Rebecca stack. 
In addition to the blast 
dismantled, the Cincinnati plant 
of the Pollak Steel Co., was aban- 
doned. The Steel Co., 
Cleveland., which has engaged 
manufacture of sheared plates 
during 


furnaces 


Cleveland 
been 
in the 
closed its works 


1926, 


since 1893, 
August, 


process of 


and now is in the 
liquidation. 

Table VIII 
product ovens built during 
733. Three 
resented and their 
added 3,941,770 


capacity. 


new by- 
1926 total 
rep- 


As shown in 
types of ovens are 
combined output 
of coke to the 
laid down 


tons 


national Ovens 


126 


by public utility companies total 185, 
or 25 per cent of the 1926 comple- 
ment; ovens completed by steel com- 
panies total 548, equiva- 
lent to 75 per cent of the total num- 


which is 
ber completed in 1926. Approximately 
78 per cent, or 3,089,925 tons of added 
by-product coke capacity will be de- 
voted for blast furnace consumption, 


while approximately 22 per cent or 
851,855 tons annually will be made 
by the by-product gas oven plants 
which were brought in. Of the by- 


product coke ovens built during 1926, 
were erected in Indiana; 
New York; 25 per 
cent in Pennsylvania and 13 per cent 
in West Virginia. 

At the turn of the year, as shown 
in Table IX, the ovens 
under construction totaled 1061. These 
will give an addition to the national 
output of coke by 
900 tons. 
of the new 
laid down by 
panies and approximately 20 per cent 
output of 


99 


ood per cent 


29 per cent in 


regenerative 


by-product 7,223,- 
Approximately 80 per cent 
installations are being 


iron and steel com- 
by companies desiring the 
gas. The largest by-product coke in- 
stallation construction at the 
close of Clairton, 

Carnegie Steel 


batteries of 


under 
1926 was at the 
Pa., division of the 
included four 
With the 


Co., and 


87 ovens each. completion 


Requirements of 


of these ovens the Carnegie 
Steel Co. will have a total of 1482 
regenerative coking units with a com- 


new 


bined annual output of 7,730,500 net 
tons, making it still the largest by- 
product coke plant in the world. 


Rolling mills of various types com- 
pleted during 1926 total 115. This 
compares with 93 in 1925; 67° in 
1924; 171 in 1923; 46 in 1922; 185 
in 1921; 241 in 1920; and, 50 in 


1919. In addition to the 113 mills 
which make up the total in Table 
X, six mills’ representing replace- 
ments also were completed. Fight 


new merchant bar mills were brought 
in during 1926. Six building 
at the opening of 1927, four of which 
and one 


were 


were reported a year ago 
representing a replacement. The to- 
tal number of rolling mills sched- 


uled during 1926 for the first time 
are made up largely of bar and mer- 
chant mills, hot tin mills, hot sheet 
mills, hot and cold strip mills, and 
seamless tube mills. Black plate mills 
added to the total 
25. Seamless tube capacity also was 
increased during 1926 by the addi- 
tion of four mills of the pilger type. 

Interest is attached to Table XI, 
which shows the rolling mill building 
Sixteen 


present capacity 


program as the 
of the mills under construction either 


year opens. 


more ef- 
operation or are replacing 
considered out of date. 


are being remodeled for 
ficient 
similar units 
Eight of the 16 mills are devoted to 
the rolling of semifinished material 
while the remaining 8 are de- 
product. 


signed for finished 


Mass Production 


Necessitate Rugged Tools 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


sign has advanced to the point where 
the motor is mounted in any number 
of positions, namely, in or on the 
base, on the column, on the _ head 
or directly on the spindle. 

The tendency individually- 
driven machines was more pronounced 
in 1926 1925 


tool builders 


toward 
than in , and several 
which built 
driven models to which 


formerly 
standard belt 
motor drives could be applied, turned 
toward the modern idea and _ rede- 
signed their units to make the motor 
drive standard. An advantage of 
individual drive is that motors can be 
placed on the heavier types of equip- 
that units can be 
independently of all others. 
introduction of ma- 


ment so various 
operated 


Through the 
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chines with several motors, the ques- 
control became of major im 


Skilful 
however, has 


tion of 
portance. design of tool 


builders, made it pos- 


sible for any trained mechanic to 
manipulate with ease the largest and 
metalworking tools. 


including 


most powerful of 
As a rule, the 
levers and switches, are grouped to- 
gether so that the operator will not 


controls, 


find it necessary to move about ex- 
cept to inspect the work. On ex 
tremely large machines, such as plan- 


ers, boring mills, ete., control panels 
are placed on either side of the bed 
and save considerable time. To pro- 
tect against overruns of tables, clash- 
moving toward each 
tools 


ing of heads 


other and similar accidents, all 


or 


27 





t 


mperere 








Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
| It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


| LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 
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are safeguarded by devices which 
function automatically. 

Application of ball and roller bearings 
was more general in 1926 and many 
of the drills and grinders introduced 
spindles with these types 
of bearings. One new line of milling 
machines retained the plain friction 
type of spindle bearing but innovated 
the use of frictionless bearings in 
drive and gear mechanism. 


featured 


Conditions in the tool building in- 
dustry in 1926 were such that manu- 
facturers were enabled to expand 
their lines, in other words, to build 
models of size required to fill in gaps 
in production capacity. Most inter- 
ests now are able to quote on units 
varying in size from the smallest to 
the largest and to offer for a given 
job a tool of corresponding size and 
capacity. 


Achievements in Electrical Field 
in 1926 Are Imposing 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


established by the rolling of 91,062 
gross tons of ingots in March on a 
40-inch blooming mill driven by re- 
versing motor equipment. 

During the year there was placed 
in operation a 16 x 20-inch tandem 
drive comprising nine 
motors of 12,200-horsepower total 
capacity, together with transformer 
substation, motor generator sets, and 
switching equipment, and also all aux- 
iliary motors and control equipment. 
As compared with preceding mills, 
having four, this mill has six tandem 
finishing stands, each driven by in- 
dividual direct-current motors designed 
for inherent speed regulation of not 
than 2 per cent from no-load 
This close speed regula- 
excessive 


hot-strip mill 


more 
to full-load. 
tion is necessary to 
looping or pulling steel in two between 
stands when rolling thin sections at 
high speed. 

A valuable improvement in alternat- 
ing current adjustable speed drives 
has been made by the building and 
placing in operation of 
one 770-horsepower and two 1600- 
horsepower equipments of the double 
range, frequency converter, constant 
torque type. They are rated as 
follows on the constant torque basis: 
Two machines were rated at 1440 
1600/1760 horsepower at 450/500/550 
revolutions per minute and one ma- 
chine at 630/700/770 horsepower at 
450/500/550 revolutions per minute the 
supply being at 6600 volts, 25 cycles, 


avoid 


successful 


3 phase. 

The speed variation is obtained by 
means of a frequency converter on 
the same shaft as the induction motor. 
This frequency converter is the only 
auxiliary rotating machine required. 

Automatic features which reduce the 
number of operators required, and 
speed up production characterize the 
auxiliary control on a structural and 
merchant mill, consisting of a _ re- 
versing rougher and five cross coun- 


try finishing stands. After the steel 
leaves the roughing stand, all opera- 
tions are fully automatic, the mill 
tables and transfers being started by 
flag switches or by interlocking from 
a preceding motion, and stopped ‘by 
other flag switches or by limit 
switches at the end of the cycle of 
operation. 

To prevent the drifting of metal 
back into reversing blooming mills, 
improvements have been made in the 
control for front and back roll tables. 
Two master switches are used, the 
No. 1 master rotating the tables 
toward the mill, and the No. 2 master 
rotating the tables away from the 
mill. In normal operation the No. 1 
master only is used, the steel issuing 
onto a dead table, and the No. 2 
master is used only when the piece 
to convey the piece 
away from the mill after rolling is 
completed. On mills with well aligned 
roll table bearings, the rolls often drift 
the metal back into the mill. Dynamic 
braking is now applied to the drifting 
motors of the tables as soon as the 
other motors are energized, thus stop- 
ping the table. 


Billet Grades May 
to. A. 3S. T. M. 


Washington, Jan. 4.—At a meeting 
held here recently between a committee 
of the new billet steel industry and 
representatives of the national metal 
utilization committee grades were dis- 
cussed in executive session. The com- 
mittee was appointed last January 
at which times it was empowered to 
send out a questionnaire in connection 
with the present grade practice. No 
information was made public as the 
result of the meeting but it is under- 
stood there is a possibility that the 
question will be referred by the com- 
mittee later to the American Society 
of Testing Materials. 


becomes long or 


Go 


French Iron Exports Not 
Up to Last Year 


Paris, Dec. 21.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of French pig iron 
during October amounted to 55,449 
metric tons against 60,082 tons 
September. Exports of steel were 
229,649 metric tons, compared with 
231,884 tons in September. Imports 


of pig iron into France in October 
were 2470 metric tons, against 1646 
tons in the preceding month, and im- 
ports of steel were 9540 tons, com- 
pared with 10,154 tons. 

It will be noticed in the following 
table giving import and export fig- 
ures in metric tons month by month 
and the monthly averages for the 
past three years that notwithstanding 
the effects of the coal stoppage in 
Great Britain exports of pig iron and 
steel were highest during the first 
quarter of this year. Furthermore, 
at no time this year have steel ex- 
ports reached the average monthly 
figure of 1925. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


Mon. ave. Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
1923 5,305 55,495 49,320 153,990 
1924 3,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
1925 2,693 11,703 58,855 272,270 
1926 
Jan. 2,657 6,906 64,888 266,471 
Feb. 2,244 6,996 68,487 253,322 
March 3,236 16,686 56,445 259,032 
April 2,026 17,197 55.854 260,176 
May 812 19,958 49,862 225,266 
June 1,842 18,720 38,520 212,374 
July 1,592 11,500 51,626 244,925 
Aug. 2,175 11,463 54,745 253,960 
Sept. 1,646 10,154 60,082 231,884 
Oct. 2,470 9,540 55,449 229,649 


Ashland Charcoal Stack 
to Become Active 


group of iron and 
banker, 


Acting for a 


steel men, Jesse C. Stone, 
Watertown, Wis., has acquired the 
blast furnace properties at Ashland, 


Wis., of the Charcoal Iron Co. of 
America. 
This has 
the purchase of tax 
covering the entire property from the 
Ashland county board under an agree- 
ment whereby the plant is to be re- 
possible and at 


accomplished by 
certificates 


been 


opened as soon as 
least 100 men be regularly employed 
for a term of five years thereafter. 
The Ashland furnaces suspended op- 
erations about two after 
being in blast only at 
about five years previously. 


years ago 


intervals for 


Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has just completed a plant ad- 
dition, and is considering further ex- 
pansion. Officials report domestic 
business is the largest in its history. 
Earnings on the common stock for 
1926 have been estimated at close to 
$6 a share. 
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Taking a ‘‘Test’’ 
from Molten Bath 
in working a heat 


ROM six to twelve 

such ‘‘tests’’ are 
made in working a 
heat of ‘‘Mansfield” 
Steel. Each must 
meet rigid quality re- 
quirements. 


That this painstaking 
contrel assures Uni- 
form Quality is appar- 


ent by the fine service 
which Mansfield 
Sheets render in a 
large number of manu- 
factured products. 





District Sales Offices: 


12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
410 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Specify MANSFIELD Automobile Sheets, Metal 
Furniture Sheets, “Wabik Metal’ Sheets for 


Vitreous Enameling, Milk Can 
Stock, Pickled and Annealed 
Annealing Stock of. Kitchen 
Utensils. Sheet Bars and Ingots. 





Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


Mansfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: 


1020 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohi. 
640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Contributing Member 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


i os , Calif. 
SHEET STEEL 1426 L. © Smith Bldg, Seattle, Wash, 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 














Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 
Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 















































Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black — 
-inch 45 
BRE BINED cecccseeccneeeenveeeeee 51 25 
-inch 56 42% 
%&-inch 60 48 ly 
gt eae 50% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 65 Bly 
2% to 6-inch .... . 69 47% 
7 to 8-inch .... 56 48 
8 and 10-inch ........ 54 41 
11 and 12-inch ................ 58 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Batt Weld 
B CO B-BmED cnccrcsccsscccccccsscccsese - By 
Lap Weld 
f-inch 58 41 
2% to 6-inch 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
\y-inch 41 24% 
ANd B6-iNCh .......-c.eceereeeeee « 80 
-inch 58 42 
-inch 58 474 
BHO UY BMEN creereccrcccccercornrerere 68 ae 
A SS EE 50 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 58 421% 
BY to A1MCD necececnsscrsccrerecereee 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch . ne we 454%_ 
7 to 8-inch ..... 52 891% 
§ and 10-inch .... ~ 465 8214 
ee een | | 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld . 2% 
AMON  cercccececcocccceccrecccnccccscoscseee 4 
to 1%-inch = 851 
2 to 24-inch ..........000 47 87% 
2-inch 4) 82% 
2% te 4-inch .. 48 84% 
4% to 6-inch 42 88 
FT CO BHIMED nce cccrcccocccocccrecoreeee 88 25 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 6 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 











loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Batt Weld 
% and %-inch ..........00- +11 +89 
inch 22 2 
-inch 28 11 
1 to LM-ineh .......-c.ccceceseeoee 80 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 14y-inch ............... Upon application 
2-inch .. 28 7 
2% to 6-inch 26 ll 
8 to 6-inch .......... si 28 18 
FT Co BB EMER ccceerecscscessscceccce 26 ll 





PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

















Butt Weld 
%-inch +47% +59% 
OS eee +28 +40 
1-inch +384 +46 
1%-inch +28 +40 
8 ae +27 +89 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches. +265 
8 to 4-inch ........... «we + 8 +17 
4% to Geinch ..........ccccee + 9 +18 
8-inch +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 6 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap Welded) 














2 and 24-inch 28 off 
2% and 2%-inch ..... 88 off 
8-inch 86 off 
4% to 8%-inch 8814 off 
4 to 18-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














144-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 2\%-inch + 2 
2% to 8-inch 8 
8% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 






































l-inch 56 off 
OS eae 
1%-inch 82 off 
2 and 24-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 85 off 
8-inch 41 off 
81%, and ial inch 48 off 
4-inch ... 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6- inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

ee RES ae . 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 88 off 
RUNNIN | stcchotianatesiasesasiipaninedethessstiiesountconnannie’ . 44 off 
8% and 8%- inch 46 off 
_ ee 49 off 
SPE Oe SIE SP MUINIIID 5 coceincspiensunasbinineabiis 44 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 

Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 


gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 60 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 











Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch sl 12-gage 14\%c 
2-inch ll-gage 15¢ 
OO aes 10-gage l6c 
2%-inch 12-gage 16¢ 
2%-inch ll-gage 17e 
2%4-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
SS ease 7-gage 88c¢ 
58-inch 9-gage 50c 
54-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 























to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches seisiaey 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -106 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches coe -lbe 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
RIE «'isigsscomenansdneanns .256 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -506 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -106 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
DUIIIIN < nkusdathosnsbhctastapusvedaoenssicciak .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
oR IER OR RENTER Nee .80e 
Over 100 inches add .85c to width ex- 


tras for plates 4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including f-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 


7.65 pounds per square foot............ .20¢6 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 


cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 


pounds per square foot .............. 200 
Plates ordered 7.65 ascents per square 
" —ge ee Se 


"Qu ALITIES 


cE RSS eee es 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 





Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

A ee eee ee -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

UID ascetic ensccuctnahetescorssassoctmualinas 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

EET ene eee 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Fleor Plates 
NN IID © sis ccscsssnenconccsussncscamecdcacties 
Checkered plates are not 
sketch and are rolled from 


1.7T5¢ 
furnished to 
“Stock Steel’ 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
BOR IIE i scciccccenicneenacshocasicenian No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau 
will be made by 
to buyer. 


of shipping, 
inspection bureau direct 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
No extras 


of length, but not over 80 feet.... 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive 
Under 1 foot 





Over 100 feet add .25c see .05e for 
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| % and %-inch............... +19 +54 long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
inch —_ ~ - cially exact lengths. Regular Sketches 
SUITED — cicnactessbeseressconecpecunnceses : With not more than four straight cuts. 
gr » we 14 Plate Extras (Including straight taper plates) 
Lap Weld BASE Additional extra ....... i .10e 
2-incb Wee ve ROR 28 + Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- irregular Shetchen 
eh to 4-inech 29 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- With not more than four straight cuts. 
4% to 6-inch ..... 2% 14 fications for structural] steel, dated Nov. 24, (Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
Sg 21 7 1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over ; angles) 
fo OS Seen 16 ’ on thinnest edge, ‘except for W%-inch or  Additiona) @xtra ......ccceccccccccccsccsecccrreessenene 206 
IRON TRADE 192% 

















Sivyer Castings Can Be 
Forged and Welded 


sIVYER<S> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Perhaps You Need a 
Change 


It has been found by many 
manufacturers that their 
parts problems can often be 
solved by Sivyer Steels or 
Alloy Steels. The extra serv- 
ice that Sivyer parts can give 
represents a decided saving. 


In addition to the Sivyer 
Chrome Alloy, in which the 
illustrated plate is cast, there 
are other Sivyer Steels and 
Alloys to meet practically 
every requirement. 


If you're interested in better 
parts and castings it will pay 
you to get in touch with 
Sivyer. 


Just send blue prints of the 
parts that you think should 
be better and recommenda- 
tions will be made without 
obligating you in any way. 

















50% 





This scraper plate has an interesting history 
that led to its being made in Sivyer Chrome 
Alloy Steel, heat treated. Originally, it was 
made in manganese steel. Later it was put 
into .60-.80 carbon, open hearth steel on the 
grounds of cost. Needing plates in a hurry, 
the user turned to Sivyer, for .60-.80 carbon 
castings. This trial order paved the way to 
the Sivyer Chrome Alloy Steel, heat treated 
now used. The user reports that this final 
change has resulted in 80% more service — 
with but a 30% increase in cost. Or in other 
words, 50% more service is given him by the 
Sivyer Chrome Plates, absolutely free of cost. 


C3 ‘5 “ 4 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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A refractory scraper plate 
castin Sivyer ChromeAlloy 
Steel and heat treated. 









More Service 


"Free of Charge 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. QIndex to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 





you can get full particulars about products. 
























ee ten sii 

ACCUMULATORS Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., BARS (Alley) Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
irdst teel Foundry & Ma- Pittsburgh, Pa. . Central Alloy Steel Corp., St., Chicago, II. 
eye “Birdsboro, me Smith, George H., Steel Casting Dintiim ©. ss = Inland Steel Co., First Nationa} 
ogemann Brothers Co., 3126 Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Log - 

Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

United Engineering & Foundry , and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., United Engineering & Foundry Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Phoenix Iron A! 0., The, 20 So. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut Pittsburgh, Pa. 128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. Ryerson, Jos. + €& Son, Ince., 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Zanesville. Malleable Co., Zanes- 16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi. 

: s + ed Spina BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) cago, Ill. 

ACETY LENE (Dissolv ) APPRAISALS Bethlehem Steel Co., BEARINGS 

International Oxygen Co., = Bethlehem, Fa. ; ; 
Newark, N. J. McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. i ao 

a ae Ane d = 30 E. 42nd Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. BEARINGS (Bell) 

St., New York ity. Franklin Steel Works, " ae . 
AUCTIONEERS Pratkiia te Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
t : x | Min 

ACETYLENE GENERATORS Freeman, Samuel T., & Co., Gulf States Steel Co. Brown. yi" Tho dligge Co.. The 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 1808 Chestnut St., Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. ~ pricstol. Conn. i : 
‘St “Sona York City Philadelphia, Pa. Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., Norma Siolfmnann Bearings Corp 
ss al ies Segal, Herbert “Action,” St. Louis, Mo. : Stenatord Gants : aig 

ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J. Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., wpiits rs 
= pata Ba 16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- BEARINGS (Journal) 

gage er Co., AXLES cago, Ill. Hyatt Roller : airing C 
Sees. Bee. Os ee : West Virginia Rail Co., hae “ign Ty gy UO., 

aay oy nr a 30 E. 42nd ——- — Co., Sentineton. W. Va. . npg Paid ” = 
st., New y- > nem, . eys e onze 0., 3f St., 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Car- r . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ACIDS (Pickling) negie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. BARS (Iron and Steel) 

American Chemical Paint Co., Champion Machine & Forging Bethlehem Steel Co., BEARINGS (Mill) 

Ambler, Pa Co., The, 3675 E. 78th St., Bethlehem, Pa. Shoop Bronze Co., The, 344-54 W. 

. : Cleveland, O. Kuhn Larwy Co., Ine., Oliver 6th Ave.. Tarentum, Pa. 
3 llinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle dg., ittsburgh, a. 
ADAMITE ROLLS Illinois Steel C So. I ll Bld Pittst ee 
; . . St., Chicago, III. Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., BEARINGS (Motor) 

A - Adamite Co., The K 
ae ae Etn Sts ig : National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. a he aes ae 
~~ Lt ue cg Pittsburgh, Pa. Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and Mover Steel Hall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Transue & Will'ams Steel Forg- Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Hvatt Feline ib, Sa 

AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- i@& Corp., Alliance, O. Penn Iron & Steel Co., =n. 
PRESSORS (Air) BABBITT METAL Pigg sel * Steel Co. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

ALLOYS aa ‘7 - “% . ail Youngstown. 0. Stamford, Conn. 

adman, = oF g. o., 28 7 on 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. BARS (Steel) BEARINGS (Roller) 

30 E. 42nd St., New York City. Murdock, H., & Co., 432 Wood SASS ‘ofeel) Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bethlehem Steel Co., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- BALING PRESSES Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
way, New York City. . Harvey, Ill. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

Titaninum Alloy Mfg. Co., Cox & Sons Co., The, Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie Stamford. Conn. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Bridgeport, N. J. : Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 
v : "eine ig . Logemann’ Brothers Co., 3126 (Central Alloy Steel Corp. : 

Vanadium Corp. of America - . ; sentral Alloy St p., Canton, O. 

120 Broadway, New York City Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. Massillon, O. 
: a, : , Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. BEARINGS (Thrust) 

ALLOYS (Monel Metal) ee nn Se Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. Hoover Steel 3all Co., 

Williams & Co Inc.. 915-937 Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1196 Franklin Steel Works, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Ave.. Pittsburgh, University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. semper ae 208 S. LaSalle Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Pa. nols od o., « o. SR Stamford, Conn. _ 

BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- ie Mi Co.. 1819 Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 

ALUMINUM ized Strips) Wab. eeey A sic Chi : tT , Canton, O. 

abansid Ave., cago, , 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Inland Steel C First National i waa 
80 Church St., New York City. Sharon, Pa. "Bank Bldg Chicago iil, on BELT LACING (Leather) 

Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., Sanna c Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.. —— 9 tiga MP sesewi =’ 1305 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 4 . (Tron) Pittsburgh. Pa. “iston Ave., cago, . 

City. Bethlehem Steel Co. Pacific Coast Steel Co. Rialto . _ —— 

. . ‘ < : ; BELTING (Chain) 
= > ' Bethlehem, Pa. 3ldg., Sez Francisco, Calif. 

ALUMINUM (Vanadium) : = x. oe pa a? ion Inc., Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vanadium Corp., of America, BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
120 Broadway, New York City. Ak Selle C Ak ‘ cago, Ill Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Akron-Selle 0., cron, ). a ale Tine . q Pe ene 

ALUMINUM TUBING BAR BENDERS _ ee. mae, «ERLTING (dentine) 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- gre oe Buchanan St., Birmingham, Ala. Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
port, Pa. eens TaN Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 

7 ae 2 Youngstown, O. : = 

ANGLES. TEES, CHANNELS— BARGES (Steel) BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
See STEEL (Structural) American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, ing) 

way, New York City. Canton, O. Morgan Construction Co., 

ANNEALING BOXES j ~ Worcester, Mass 

—— em Foundry Co., BARRELS (Steel) “oo. CHANNELS, ANGLES, vaughn ee Co., The, Cuy- 
Sandusky, " . me — . , “ : ahoga Falls, J 
eres . . Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The. . ‘ 
tts z f *é y 30x + ‘ " . x > he Ee " » 

ger Ag gs 3 S. Pitts. 1281 E. 38th St. Cleveland, 0. a, i BENDING AND _STRAIGHTEN- 
burgh, Pa. 2 Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., ING MACHINES ‘ 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., BARROWS Cambridge Springs, Pa. Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
34th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
burgh, Pa. Milwaukee, Wis. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. land, O. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 

















